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ai /// Yj, The “Shantung”’ Design, 
: illustrated, is an adap- 
tation of one of the rug 
treasures in the British 
Museum. It’s Gold Seal 
Rug No. 566. 
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“"" GOLD SEAL 
Household— 


ArtT-RUGS 


Here’s a mother who knows that anearly fifteen years Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rugs 
start makes the day brighter and easier. have been lightening housework in millions 
Just as she knows that the surest way to of American homes. The smooth surface is 
make rooms bright and easy to care for is cleaned in an instant with a damp mop. 











to start with an artistic and labor-saving Just now they’re unusually good bargains. 
Prices are very low; quality and patterns 
Dining room, living room, bedroom, _ better than ever. Be sure to see them. 
kitchen—for any room there are appropriate 
Congoleum Gold Seal patterns. You can 


Congoleum Gold Seal Art-Rug. 


All the beautiful designs are shown in an 
' oS hoy ae interesting booklet which will be sent to 
choose from authentic Persian and Chinese a 
' ‘ 43 you free upon request. Write us today. 
designs, dainty floral motifs, or the neatest 
of tile and woodblock effects. CoNGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
; San Francisco Philadelphia New York Boston Chicago 
And no other low-priced rug has such a Kansas City Atlanta Minneapolis Dalias Pittsburgh 
: ee 2 : 5 New Orleans Cleveland Rio de Janciro 
record of satisfactory service! fk or nearly In Canada—Congoleum Canada Limited, Montreal 


Don’t fail to look for this 

Gold Seal when you buy! 
“Wales”? Design “Plymouth”? Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 57? Gold Seal Rug No. 580 
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“Ladik” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 592 





“Panama” Design 
Gold Seal Rug No. 568 
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ANE GREY’S story on 
9 of this issue of 
SUNSET happens to concern 
fishing, but just for the sake of 
variety he is shoun above doffing 
his hat to a gigantic specimen of 
America’s familiar desert flora. 


page 


For the matter of that, “‘home 
is where, etc.,’—and it's well 
known that Mr. Grey’s heart is 
in that desert country which he 
has made so peculiarly his own. 

If, though, you don’t know 
how thoroughly Zane Grey 
becomes the angler, once away 


from his own mesas, read **T he 


Log of the Gladiator,’ —yes 
beginning on page 9 
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Editorial Contents 


are copyrighted and must not be re- 
produced without permission. Mate- 

rial intended for the editorial pages 
should be addressed: Editors of 
Sunset MaGazine, 460 Fourth St., 

San Francisco, with return tage 
enclosed. Unsolicited contributions 
are received at the owner’s risk. 
Material of special interest to 

Westerners is preferred. 
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copies 25 cents. For Canada, no 
additional postage; for other coun- 
tries $1.00 additional. In remitting, 
use postoffice or express money 
orders or checks; currency sent in a 
letter should be registere d. The sub- 
scription expiration date appears 
each fonth on the magazine wrap- 
per. Notice of change of address 
must give both the new and the old 


+ addresses, and should be sent three 


weeks before the change is to take 
effect. 
Entered at the San Francisco 
Postoffice as second 
class matter. 
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Refuge! 


ESTERDAY they were married 
. .. today there may be dreams 
and plans... but tomorrow, certain 
as the seasons come and go, there 
is going to be a home of their own. 


It isn’t, after all, entirely the econ- 
omy of a home, or the showplace 
it may be to friends, or the profit 
on an investment, that decides them. 
It is the refuge a home pledges... 
haven that it can be from the day’s 
incessant demands. 


“Now we have a home!” ... you 
have heard it from the lips of young 
friends ... and you may well im- 
agine that this pride is hinting at 
something more than dollar-and- 
cents value. 


It is those prideful people, wanting 
a home refuge and home charms 
for more than a day... for all the 
tomorrows ...who most deservedly 
insist on good materials and good 
workmanship. They know the fal- 
lacy of slighting construction . . . 
and then regretting it through the 
years. 


So often they have been best as- 
sured of the permanence of the 
home by the use of Long-Bell trade- 
marked Douglas Fir and other pro- 
ducts . . . manufactured with the 
aim of giving the user maximum 
construction value! 


Ask Your Retail Lumber Dealer. 
THE LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY 


R. A. Long Bldg. Kansas City, Mo, 
Lumbermen Since 1875 





SRE TREN eR 
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Gan CLL 
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Douglas Fir Lumber and Timbers; Southern Pine Lumber and 
Timbers; Creosoted Lumber, Timbers, Posts, Poles, Ties, 
Guard-Rail Posts, Piling; Southern Hardwood Lume 
ber and Timbers; Oak Flooring; California 


White Pine Lumber; Sash and 


Doors; Box Shooks. 


LUMBER FO VU 





Douglas Fir 


—with the trade-mark 


The Long-Bell trade-mark on Doug- 
las Fir lumber and timbers, manufac- 
tured at Longview, Wash., is some- 
thing more than a name. It not only 
represents the experience of fifty 
years as lumbermen—it actually 
means unsurpassed manufacturing 
methods and a resulting quality of 
lumber of unquestionable dependa- 
biliry. With electrically operated 
equipment of the most modern type, 
operated according to the highest 
standards kriown in the industry, 
this production has high value for 
builders planning durable construc- 
tion. 


AEN 


Southern Pine 
—with the trade-mark 


The years have proved the satisfac- 
tion of Long-Bell trade-marked 
Southern Pine lumber and timbers, 
Long-Bell production of Southern 
Pine is the largest in the world; the 
dependability of this lumber is known 
wherever Southern Pine is sold. 


AEN 


To Shippers 


Boxes and containers made of wood 
reach destinations safely 


LUMBER 


BU Y 
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The » Road to 


By Edward A. Vandeventer 


men find it; fewer keep it. To many, content- 

ment is like a mirage. When one selects the 
road that he believes will lead him to the thing he 
seeks, he finds only disappointment where he 
expected to find contentment. It is more to be 
desired than the mythical pot of gold at the end of 
the rainbow, and seems almost as difficult to find. 
And yet life would be dreary without the hope of 
this treasure eventually being located. 

Bismark dreamed of the days of glory ahead 
when he could be the power behind the mightiest 
throne in all history. He deliberately planned wars 
that would make possible the creation of a vast 
empire. When it seemed that he and von Moltke 
were to be cheated of the chance to bring France 
and Germany into conflict, for the development of 
their ambitious program, the famous chancellor 
crossed out a few words in a message that had been 
sent by the emperor of France to the emperor of 
Germany and made a conciliatory reply seem like 
an insult. So he had his war and saw the creation 
of his scheming become an empire whose power 
would have dazzled proud Caesar or the self- 
worshiping Alexander. But Bismark, as he sat 
beside his fireplace in his old age, had Remorse 
instead of Contentment for a companion. He 
realized and said that it had not been worth while. 

Napoleon scaled the heights of glory over the 
bodies of millions, but he never knew contentment. 


oF ook man searches for contentment. Few 


t t t 


‘dpe young man foolishly decides that he will 
drift through life without battling against the 
current, expecting to be content. He does nothing 
worth while, makes no sacrifice, takes things as he 
finds them. And too late he learns that he has 
selected the road that leads only to regret. 
Another resolves to reach success without giving 
any consideration to those he meets and passes on 





Contentment 


the way. He accepts the motto that “business is 
business” with all that it implies and has no time 
for human sympathy. When he accumulates his 
millions his disillusionment comes. They will not 
buy for him the only thing that he really longs for. 
contentment. 


t ? t 


I ONCE talked toa merchant prince whose wealth 

enabled him to travel as he pleased, to know 
every luxury of modern life and to experience the 
sense of power that goes with unusual commercia! 
success. He defined his idea of contentment. 

“When my wife and I were struggling to build 
our home,” he said, ““we made plans for the pretty 
things we would like to have in it. We would set 
our hearts on a certain chair and would carefully 
save until we could buy it. Everything that went 
into that little home meant self-denial but we felt 
that we had earned all the things that made the 
home comforting to us. Those were the golden 
hours of contentment. If any one had told me 
then, however, that more happiness could be gained 
in such humble circumstances than in being able to 
buy everything we desired, I would not have 
believed the statement. But now I know that the 
zest of life is gone when every whim can be satis 
fied without effort.” 


t t sf 


ONTENTMENT, of course, is a state of mind. 
and therefore the conscience must be clear 
before it can exist. To possess it one must think of 
others as he travels along. He can not ruthlessly 
hack his way to greatness and then expect to find 
contentment. He can not shun responsibility. 
living like a parasite, and be content. 
The road that leads to contentment is paved 
with deeds of kindness, and there is no other 
approach. 
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Union Oil Service Stations 
and Independent Dealers 
of the First Class 
Everywhere 





Price means nothing 


to our technologists. They deal 
scientifically with the world’s finest 
crude—and produce a peerless lubri- 
cant in Aristo Motor Oil. 


But price means something to mo- 
torists. Sometimes it means paying 
more for some oil not nearly so good 
as Aristo. 


The fact is that, at twice its price, 
Aristo couldn’t be better. 
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Motor Oil 


Union Qi Company 


Also Producers of Union Gasoline 
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his recent book, “School and Home.” 








ducation and Culture 


HE growing child should be surrounded with culture, beauty and joy, holds the gentle philosophe 


r, Angelo Patri, in 


The effect upon the child mind of beautiful pictures, music, poetry and a joyous 


; way of living is indeed hardly to be overestimated. The impress of these things, made early in life, endures through 
later years and is proof against the tarnish and corrosion which so easily overtake the souls of those unfortunate enough to be 


thrown upon the world without cultural resources. 


Beauty is a part of every child's heritage. 


temories. 


The golden hours of youth should be converted into a storehouse of happy 
The inspiration of the great masters should be allowed full play in those years when the senses are eagerly reach- 


ing out and exploring all the strange and fascinating vistas that appear to view. The inborn love of what is beautiful and true 


in the works of nature and of man should be fostered to the utmost. 


ANY a thoughtful parent, though realizing full well the importance of all this, feels helpless to create for the child the 


desired environment. 


private school presents itself as the ideal solution of the problem. 


‘ 


existence that awaits in the world outside. 


Boys’ Schools 


PAGE 


Military Academy 
A big school for little boy 


Page stands in a class by itself as 
a military ‘school for little boys. 
Sound training in the common 
branches comes first. The military is 
adapted to young boy needs. Parents 
appreciate the atmosphere of under- 
standing and encouragement for their 
little boys. This is the largest school of 
itskirid in America. Writefor the catalog. 

The Page Cadets at Catalina, a 
volume of western tales, by the head- 
master, at your bookstore or by 
mail, $1.75. Robert A. Gibbs, Head- 
; master, 1223 Cochran Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California. 


























SAN DIEGO ARMY AND NAVY 
ACADEMY 


“The Coming West Point of the West” 

University of California’s highest scholastic rating. Graduates 
admitted to West Point on certificate. Offers most thorough 
a —— instruction and military training of any school on the 

‘dast. Christian influences and genuine ‘nterest in the needs 
of individual —- Land and water sports all year. Summer 
session, July 1-Sept. 1. Catalog. 

Address Col. Thos. A. Davis, 





Box’! S, Pacific Beach Sta., San Diego, Cal. 
PALO ALTO Military 


For junior boys. Primary and Grammar grades. Homelike 
atmosphere. Boys treated as men in the making. Swimming 
afd other sports. Bicycle club. Open 12 months in year 
Simmer Camp. Col. R. P. Kelly, Supt. Box 306-S. Palo Alto, Cal. 


- Ae — _ 


HILL MILITARY ACADEMY 


Portland, Oregon | 
or manly boys. The oldest school in the North- 
est. Primary through college preparation. Cata- 

logue on request. Interesting monthly boys’ magazine 
ent for the asking. 




















Home conditions may prevent it for any one of many reasons. 


It is then that the well conducted 


Such a school is a happy combination of homelike atmosphere and community life that is excellent preparation for the 


The boy or girl in such a school receives continual suggestions of courtesy, refine’ 


ment, and thoughtful consideration for 
others, and can not help but gain an in- 
telligent perspective in the art of living 
and in the things that give life dignity 
and worth. 

The close personal contact between 
teacher and student that is the rule in 
the private school assures proper at- 
tention to individual needs. Deficiencies 
are quickly discovered and remedied, 
and special aptitudes are likewise dis- 
covered and given encouragement. The 
health of the boy or girl is even more 
closely guarded than at home. 


HE private school is the approximate 

answer to a remark made by Lord 
Fisher, a noted English educator, after 
a recent trip through our country. He 
expressed the opinion that a great ser- 
vice could be rendered by endowing a 
few elementary schools so that they 
might employ at large salaries men and 
women of energy and outlook. 

Therein lies one of the obvious 
advantages of the private school. It 
exists for those who believe that the 
training of their children should be 
entrusted to people of vision as well as 
mere learning, and who are willing to 
pay such people what they are worth. 
This advantage is one that will be 
possessed by the private school until 





B oys’ Schools 


MENLO SCHOOL 


WILLIAM WARREN SCHOOL 


Accredited to Stanford and California 
and prepares boys for entrance to all 
Eastern universities. Near Stanford 
University. 

C. E. Dennis, A. M. (Harvard) Headmaster. 
MENLO PARK, CALIFORNIA 


THE TAMALPAIS SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS San Rafael 


California 
| A non-military preparatory school with a strong faculty of 
| University men, offering the traditions and stan 


rds of the 
| best eastern schools. In the hills and mild equable climate of 








| Marin County. Supervised outdoor sports, hiking and camping 


| year round. New term opens in September. 


CALIFORNIA :: 


| Accredited. 





For catalog 
address: 

James W. Williams, Headmaster, 

Box 6-A, San Rafael, California. 


PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for BOYS 
Prepares for Universities, East and West 
Junior School, grades five to eight. All athletics 
Christian influences. Small classes. Constant supervision 


r. C. M. Wood, Supt., R. D. No. 2, Box 81 S, Pasadena, Cal. 
MILITARY 


WEST COAST %Ku8 


(Primary and Grammar grades only) 


A more homelike school, offering so many advantages, can- 
not be found. Summer term and camp—Address Box 907-S, 


Palo Alto, California. 
LOS ANGELES 


Harvard School catrrornia 


The leading school for boys on the Pacific coast. Day and 
boarding. Prepares mM ne and business life. Fully acered- 
ited. Member R. C. For catalog and particulars 
address: Rev. R. B. Cocden, D. D., Headmaster. 


Non-Military. 
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Girls’ Schools 








= 
[Mise School 
G Seco? 
oH ALTO CALIFORNIA 
“‘The Home of Stanford University’’ 
Out door life all the year round. 
One hour from San Francisco. 
College Preparatory and Special Courses. 
Separate residence for girls from 5 to 14 years. 
Lt CATALOG UPON REQUEST 




















The RANDOLPH SCHOOL 


Prepares for California and Eastern Colleges. 
Elementary Department. 
FLORA ALBERTINE RANDOLPH, 
Wellesley College—Stanford University. 
2962 Derby St. Berkeley, California 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





ORTON SCHOOL Giris 


In delightful cultural environment. 
winter. College Preparatory and General Courses. Music, Art, 
Gymnastics, Riding, Tennis. 37th year. Accredited. Write 
wr catalog. ANNA B. ORTON, Principal, Pasadena, Cal. 











| The ANNA HEAD School 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

| ‘A progressive school for girls of all ages” 

| Mary E. Wilson, B. L., M. L., Principal 








WESTLAKE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
\n ideal school in an ideal location. Junior College; College 
Preparatory ; separate school for younger girls. Music, Art, 
Expression, Home Economics. Swimming pool. Fall term 
ypens Sept. 30. Write for catalog D. 

333 S. Westmoreland Ave., Box 3, Los Angeles, Cal. 


GIRLS’ COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 


Beautiful new buildings amid orange groves in foothills over- 





Outdoor study all | 


| looking San Gabriel Valley 30 mi. from Los Angeles. Saddle 
iorses. All sports. Outdoor life a reality. 7th grade to college en- 

trance, fully aceredited; also graduate courses. | 

Miss Parsons and Miss Dennen, Principals Glendora, Calif. 





The Elliott School for Girls 


Ages 4 to 15. Residence and Day. In heart of residental Los | 


Angeles. Ideal home life. Character bu‘lding. Out-of-door 
classes. School home open all year. Martha Collins Weaver, 
Principal, Box S, Gramercy Place and Pico Boulevard. 
Los Angeles, California. 





THE BISHOP'S SCHOOL 
For Girls. Upon the Scripps Foundation. 
General, College Preparatory. Music, Art, Athletics. 
from San Diego. Catalog. Rt. Rev. 
President, Board of Trustees. Box 14, La Jolla, Cal. 
Seely Cummins, A. M. Vassar, Headmistress. 


16 mi. 


Joseph H. Johnson, | 
Caroline | 


Intermediate, | 
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such time as those who lead in the 
intellectual life of the community at 
large will be its most honored and best 
rewarded citizens. That time is yet 
some way off. The public has come 
to realize the value of providing ade- 
quate equipment for its schools in the 
matter of buildings and apparatus, but 
the idea of paying similarly adequate 
salaries to the teaching staff—by far the 
most important element in the educa- 
tional system—gains ground somewhat 


more slowly. It is gaining nevertheless. 


ULTURE” is a matter which is 

approached with some misgivings 
by many good and true Americans, 
especially when they think of it in 
connection with their sons. For 
daughter to have an appreciation of 
the beauties of art, music and literature 
is well enough; but for the boy to be 
versed in such things is to invite weak- 
ness of character and effeminacy, or 
perhaps to dull the boy's zest for busi- 
ness matters. But this nation can not 
successfully play the great part in world 
affairs that is more and more expected 
of it unless it is able to produce men 
who are able to hold their own in fields 
other than business. The danger of 
cultural education rendering boys ef- 
feminate is minimized when such train- 
ing is received at the hands of men 
rather than of women. Here again is 
another very distinct advantage of the 
private school as applied to boys. In 
the private schools for boys, by far the 
greater proportion of the teaching is 
done by men. 

The cheap brand of intellectual and 
social snobbery which sometimes passes 
for culture is not to be confused with the 
real thing. True culture is strength, 
not weakness. —N. H. P. 








A COUNTRY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
ONE HOUR FROM SAN FRANCISCO 





THE KATHARINE BRANSON SCHOOL 


ROSS, Marin County, California 


COLLEGE PREPARATION 
OUTDOOR ATHLETICS 











Girls’ Schools 





CASTILLEJA SCHOOL 


Palo Alto, California 


Home and Day School for Girls. Prepares for Stanford, 
University of California, Mills, and. Eastern Co! Par- 
ticular attention to College Entrance Board 
Grammar, Primary and Pre-primary 
Buildings. Beautiful Gardens, Open Air Swimming Pon 
Week-end camp in Santa Cruz Mountains. For illustrated 
Book of Information, address 


The Principal, MARY I. LOCKEY, A. B. 





MARLBOROUGH SCHOOL $3,645 
37th Year 

Boarding and day pupils. General and college preparatory 
courses. Certificate privileges. Special advantages in Music, 
French, History or Art, etc. Outdoor life. Riding. Address 
Miss Ada S. Blake, Prin. 5029H West 3rd St., Los Angeles. 


THE HORTON SCHOOL 


Perkins and Palm Streets, Oakland 
A Day School with Kindergarten, Primary, Grammar and 
College Preparatory Departments. Accredited. 
Principal: Charlotte F. Center. 





Special Schools 





Mayflower Tapestry Club, 132 25th Avenue 
or. Sea Cliff. Telephone Bayview 9559. Studio open 
to the public except Monday—we make our own 
patterns; also a fine selection of imported tapestries, 
material and instructions sent; also rug making 
taught. Money returned if not suitable. Classes $2 





per month, private lessons if desired. Imported 
Tapestry at reasonable prices. 
HR Re ee ee a ge ee 


Cumnuorck 
Srhool 


Los Angeles 


An old California day and resi- 
dent school with beautiful mod- 
ern buildings. 


Academy for Girls 
An accredited High School in 
Class A, preparing students for 
western and eastern colleges and 
universities. 


School of Expression 
College grade, specializing in 
Voice, Diction, Literary Inter- 
pretation, Story-Telling, Journal- 
ism, Music, Public Speaking, 
Dramatics. Private lessons or 
special classes open to professional 
men and women. 


Write for Catalogue. 
HELEN A. BROOKS, A. M. 


Director 


5353 West Third Street 
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—and now at Monte Carlo 


HOSE who have been in 

Europe during the past few 
seasons remember thecar beauty 
contests which have been a fad 
at the famous watering places 
on the continent. Concours 
d’Elégance-Automobiles they are 
called in France. 


In these contests, held where 
the wealth and fashion of all 
nations gather at play, the most 
luxurious special bodies, the 
world’s finest motor cars, are 
judged for beauty and 7 
distinction. “% 
Americans will be proud |_| 
to learn that a standard 


won first prize in such a 


competition—not once but 
eleven times! 


Packard cars, entered by their 
private owners, have won first 
place for grace and beauty at 
Vichy,at Le Touquet and at Aix- 
les- Bains in France. At Wies- 
baden, Neuenahr, Trier and 
Baden-Baden in Germany. At 
Oporto in Portugal. And now at 
Monte Carlo—that cosmopoli- 
tan center of luxury and beauty 
on the Riviera! 


we Suchinternational acclaim 


Caz 


A ma e 
, vl, Ale 
American motor car has 4 

(ita. 


ye ~ confirms America’s verdict 


—that the unchanging 
beauty and distinction of 
Packard lines have yet to 
be equaled or surpassed. 


PACKARD 
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The Log of 


— | Famous Western Author's 


Day to Day Account of One 
Summer's Deep Sea Fishing 
Off Southern California 


The Gladiator, Zane Grey's 
boat, flying the 
swordfish flag 


Avalon, June oth, 1925 
WING to the Galapagos 


Island trip we are late = = 


starting at Avalon this 
season. I will not be 
able to begin fishing until prob- 
ably July. 
R. C.* and Captain Mitchellt 
started in today, the former in 
the Gladiator, and the latter in 
one of my small boats. 
R. C. reported seeing several 
school of tuna. He had two strikes. 
Captain Mitchell saw a few fish on surface, 
but did not get near them. 
lhe last few days have been warm, with 
high fog and little wind. A number of 
broadbill have been sighted, three on two 
I see some bait working up the 


occasions. 
channel. No tuna caught as yet this 
month. That is a bad sign. 


June roth. 
Rather foggy, dark day, cool, with slight 


east wind. 


*R. C. Grey, the author’s brother. 
tA noted English sportsman. 
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R. C. reported a fruitless day. Captain 
Mitchell saw a few tuna splashing, but 
could not get near them. 

June rith. 

Captain Mitchell saw nothing today but 
big sharks, the heavy brown species that I 
always associate with the coming of tuna. 

R. C. sighted a broadbill about three 
miles off shore, near Point Fermin. The 
broadbill would not bite. R. C. also saw 
a good many of the big tuna sharks. It 
will be interesting to note if the tuna are 
here. I would claim they 
are. 


Zane Grey fighting a 


swordfish from the stern 


of the Gladiator 






the Gladiator 


By Zane Grey 


Author of: The Vanishing American; 
Riders of the Purple Sage; The 


Thundering Herd, etc. 


J une L2in. 
R. C. reported a pretty good 
swordfish day. This morning 


was dark, with east wind, but 
it was warm. He sighted three 
< broadbill, all small, and all very 
wild. One was less than 100 
pounds. This fish was very 
wary and quick, yet “ C. got a 
bait to it. No strike. Saw more 
sharks, and lots of shearwater 
ducks feeding on bait. 
June 13th. 
went clear to Cape 


Bad day. R. C. 
Did not 


Vincent. Cold, dark, windy. 
sight a fish. 

But Captain Mitchell saw one, and got 
a bait to it. Fish was scared by blunder 
of boatman getting too close. 

June r4th. 

R. C. stayed ashore. Fairly fine day. 
Captain Mitchell reported many sharks, 
and two schools of tuna, feeding on small 


bait. 


June 14th to 2oth. 
I went to Los Angeles this week. R. C. 
day 


fished five days. One was rough. 
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He sighted six broadbills, and hooked 
large tuna, that broke line. 
June 2ist. 
R. C. reported that he looked for broad- 
bills today for seven hours, until his eyes 
gave out. Not a sign, and the best day 
this June. 
June 22nd. 
Fine day. R.C. saw one big broadbill. 
Got a bait to him, but he was not hungry. 
June 23rd. 
R. C. sighted three broadbills today, 
and worked two of them, with two kinds 
of baits. No good! 
June 24th. 
Very fine day. Worked both fish un- 
successfully. Captain Mitchell reported a 
school of large tuna sharks. 
June 25th. 
Captain Mitchell sighted and worked 
one broadbill, and also a school of large 
tuna. R. C. had a vacant day. 
June 26th. 
Fairly good day, R. C. reported. 
Sighted two broadbills, both large, one 
exceptionally large, round goo pounds. 
Worked both, but got a bait to only one. 
R. C. said Captain Mitchell fought a 
broadbill for two hours today. 
June 27th, 28th, 20th. 
Two good days and one bad, but no fish 
sighted, 
June 3oth. 
Rough day. Sighted one fish. Very 
wild. 
June Total 
. C. in twenty days out sighted nine- 
teen fish. One hit bait but did not take it. 
Captain Mitchell three, with same result. 













Captain Laurie 
D. Mitchell, the 
English sports- 
man, with a 
408-pound 
swordfish 
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: July rst. 
Not good day, cold and windy. 
July 2nd. 
Somewhat better, but still not right for 
broadbills. 
July 3rd. 
R. C. sighted enormous broadbill in 
steamer course. Fine morning. Worked 
fish successfully, but he was not hungry. 
Then they ran up 
on him. Very long 
fish, large round as 
a barrel. 800 or 
gco pounds. Ab- 
solutely no fear of 
boat. Would not 
get out of the way 
until they ran him 


down. 
July 4th. 
R. C. did not 
go out. Morning 


looked fine. Some- 

body got two tuna, 

one 163 pounds. 
July Sth. 

Morning was 
good. RC sight- 
ed one broadbill. 

July 6th. 

Several hours 
lea off East End. 
Hard Westerly. 
Clear sky. Pros- 
pects bad for tomorrow. 

Lots of white sea bass have been caught 
near Bay. Schools of bait all over ocean. 

July 7th. 

Blank day. 

July 8th. 

Morning reported by R. C. to be fairly 
good, though heavy sea running. 

R. C. reported two broadbiIls, one of 
which was worked fairly well. Captain 
Mitchell reported seeing one. 

July oth. 

There has been a heavy surge running 
for days. R.C. reported rough sea today, 
and a most uncomfortable shaking up, 
even on the Gladiator. He 
sighted one broadbill, but did 
not get a satisfactory bait to it. 

July roth. 

Hot bright morning, with 
promise of wind. R. C. returned 
at one P. M. reporting heavy sea 
and no fish of any kind. 

July ri1th. 

R. C. reported one swordfish. 
The morning was better than 
for weeks. 

July rath. 

R. C. did not go out. The 
best day of the year so far. 
Hot—still—with high diffused 
fog. 

July 13th. 

Very rough day. Southwester 
blowing. 

July 14th. 

Very hot. Storm early in 
morning. High clouds. Grew 
still and glassy. R.C. reported 
one of the best days for broad- 
bills that he remembered. 
Sighted twelve fish. Had one 
strike and held fish for moment. 
Fish were all small, except one, 
and very wary. He could not 
approach them. Four of the fish 


Zane Grey 





The most thrilling of all sights to a sea angler—broa 
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leaped while he was working them. We 
have always believed this to be owing to 
the curiosity of swordfish. They leap to 
see the boat. These fish were sighted from 
Cape Vincent to our old grounds pretty 
well inshore. 

Captain Mitchell sighted one broadbill. 

July rsth. 
Hot day, but not sosmooth. R.C. saw 


. 
crow s nes 


two broadbills and had one splendid 
strike, but the swordfish spit the bait out. 
Such vile luck we have! He has worked 
over thirty swordfish, and this was the 
first strike. Think of anglers fooling 
round out there, looking for tuna or any 
kind of fish, espying a broadbill, and get- | 
ting it to bite. 





July 15th to 23rd. 
I went to Los Angeles on July sixteenth. 
R. C. came over, reported bad weather. 


July 23rd. 

I returned today. Saw the broadbill 
flag on the Gladiator, and then R. C.’s, | 
first swordfish this year hanging up. | 
Weight, 323 pounds, time, three and a 
half hours. 

The fish took a mackerel. Hit it five 
times before running. Hooked in upper 
jaw. Never showed on surface, and made 
very hard fight. 


July 24th. 
Fine day. R. C. reported two large 
swordfish. 
July 25th. 
R. C. sighted s500-pound broadbill 
about twelve o’clock. No strike. 
July 27th. 
R. C. reported one large swordfish. 
Could not work it. Captain Mitchell re- 
ported the largest he had ever seen. 


July 28th. 
R. C. found four swordfish today, and 
had one fine bite. The fish did not get 
the hook, and upon pulling in the bait the 
hook was found imbedded in it. Rotten 
luck! 
July 20th. 
R. C. reported rather cold wind, and 
ruffled sea, hard to face. But he sighted 
three swordfish, none of which were 
hungry. 
read some interesting newspaper 
articles on tuna and swordfish. Here 
they are: 
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m. We Gicantic TUNA CAUGHT Fee 
wing to Manasquan (N. J.)—A tuna fish weighing 
leap to 1165 pounds, was landed by the crew of the 
df Manasquan Fish Company today after two of 
ed trom) the sixteen fishermen had been thrown over- 
| pretty} board in a two hours’ battle. 

- SworpFisH Cut Orr Arr TUBE 
oadbill. | Diver Loses Life While Examining Wreck 
15th. | of Cruiser 

Paris—A swordfish is believed to have sliced 
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me Be taking the bait on the surface. Note the Gladiator's 
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hting swordfish 


the air tube as Jacques Saillour, a diver, was 
examining the wreck of the cruiser Devastation, 
olf Lorient. 

Those on the surface of the sea received an 
emergency signal to pull him up but when the 
diver reached the level he was found dead with 
the air tube cut open with a jagged slash. 

150 WHALES Perit Bic LINER AT SEA 

New York—The North German Lloyd liner 
Columbus docked almost twenty-four hours 
late at the foot of Fifty-eighth street, Brooklyn, 
yesterday. Her commander, Captain N. John- 
sen, said: 

‘Two days ago we struck a school of whales 
that imperiled the propellers of the Columbus 
so that we had to make a course round them. 
| counted more than 150 of them.” 


July 30th. 

Today was fine for swordfish. R. C. 
sighted three, one of which bit the mack- 
erel bait twice, then refused it. One was 
a very large fish that he had several 
chances at. 

Captain Mitchell had a wonderful day. 
Sighted four fish, and caught one. This 
fish took a mackerel, and was hooked 
solidly. Captain Mitchell worked hard 
and drew the fish near enough to gaff after 
thirty minutes. It tore out the gaff, and 
then made a spectacular fight, leaping 
five times. The big hole made by the gaff 
accounts for the short battle. One hour 
and five minutes. 

July 31st. 

R. C. sighted four broadbills without 
any good luck. 

Captain Mitchell sighted two, and had 
a fine strike, but the hook did not catch. 

August Ist. 

Windy day. R. C. came in early. No 
fish. 

August 2nd and 3rd. 
Same condition. 
August 4th. 

Foggy morning. Quite warm, with 
smooth sea. 

[ started in today, not very well or 
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strong, but hopeful that it would be good 
for me. 

At nine-thirty I climbed to the crow’s 
nest. The sea was dark, glassy, with slow 
heaving swells. The day promised to be 
fine. I saw a few shearwater, and a good 
many little ducks. Also two schools of 
black fish. 

At ten o'clock I sighted my first broad- 
bill for this season. 
We ran down on 
him. R.C. put a 
mackerel bait over 
and let out a long 
line. When we 
neared the sword- 
fish I got a fine 
view of him in the 
sunlight. He was 
huge—very broad 
across the shoul- 


ders. 
We did not cir- 
cle him, but 


crossed in front of 
him. I could see 
R. C.’s bait, and 
directed him to 
wind in. 

Presently the 
swordfish went 
down, and hit the 
mackerel a terrific 
wallop. Then he 
rushed off. 

“Tangled!” yelled R. C. in disgust. 

So it looked to me. When the line was 
about half gone R. C. shut down on the 
drag and jerked several times. The line 
came taut and solid. We con- 
cluded he had tangled in the 
leader. Soon I saw the swordfish, 
and the leader went straight to 
his tail. We thought he had gotten 
looped in the leader, but had not 


fastened to the hook. The fight Sane Gong 
began. He swam deep, low, and taking “ie 
high, not very fast. But he was of his 
tremendously strong and heavy. 309-pound 
I sighted another swordfish off to broadbill 


the eastward. 

The fight was slow, and not 
spectacular. Lasting from ten- 
five A. M. till four-fifteen p. M. Six 
hours and ten minutes when the 
hook came out, and the loop 
slipped off. 

What we all fervently wished 
was that some of these fishermen 
who get record broadbills rolled 
up in aeroplane wire leaders and 
strangle them in a few minutes 
could have had hold of this bird. 

Captain Mitchell worked a 
swordfish for half an hour. 


August 5th 
Easterly wind. Rather ruffled 
sea, that grew choppy. Sid saw 
one fish. He could not work it. 


August Oth. 
Fine warm still glassy morning. 
We saw innumerable birds. | 
sighted first broadbill at ten-five. 
R. C. had him on for twenty-five 
minutes when the hook pulled 
out. While he was on this fish I 
sighted another. And on the way 
back I saw a third. They were 
wary fish. 


Zane Grey 


swordfish 
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August 7th 
We sighted six swordfish this day. It 
was a fine smooth warm day, not, how- 
ever, what I call a perfect swordfish day. 
It was impossible to work four of these 


fish. The other two let us get close, one 
of them three times. But we failed to 
connect. 


August 8th. 
Same kind of day as yesterday, only 
not so good. More breeze, and the west- 
erly came earlier? Swordfish very shy. 
The first four went down before we could 
get a bait near them. Of the last three we 
got a bait to only one. All large fish. 
Captain Mitchell was farther west. Re- 
ported nine swordfish, and one splendid 
strike. The fish went off with barracuda 
between its jaws.’ He let it have four hun- 
dred feet, still the hook did not catch. 
August oth 
Unfavorable day. We ran past Cape 
Vincent, where I sighted three swordfish 
and Bob one. The water was gray and 
ripply, so that we could not see fish 
clearly. They would not bite. 
i August roth 
Fine day, with slight breeze. Bob 
sighted one swordfish that would not let 
us get near. We spent a lazy hot day on 
the sea. 
August 11th. 
Had a couple of hours that were fair for 
broadbill hunting. We sighted four. One 
of them leaped and did not show other- 
wise. We found these fish extremely shy. 
We could not get within two hundred 
yards, let alone work them with bait. If 
(Continued on page 56) 














Bruce was just pickin’ her up when | come in sight of ‘em. 
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Her hat had fell off and her hair was all tumbled. 


I see him stand there a minute holdin’ her in his arms and lookin’ at her 


America First 


HEY was a lot of big imposin’ 

lookin’ envelopes in the mail 

that morning, most of ’em 

postmarked “New York” and 
points east, which was a sign that the 
summer crop of dudes was gettin’ set to 
descend on the ranch. I’d brought ’em 
up from the road and was kind of hangin’ 
around waitin’ for further orders. | 
notices the boss smiles two-three times, 
readin’ one of the letters. 

“Well,” he says at last, layin’ it 
down, “Your friend Shefheld is goin’ 
to favor us again this year. Get the 
cabin by the creek ready for him, and 
put in an extra bed. He’s bringin’ his 
daughter with him. They’re due Satur- 
day.” 

“Well, well,” I says, “Sheffield 
bringin’ his daughter—I mind him 
showin’ me a picture of her once. A real 
cute little thing she was, and him that 
proud of her! She won’t be a mite of 
trouble, if she’s a real sport like her 
daddy—even though we aint just fixed 
to handle children.” 

“T judge from this letter, she’s kind of 
growed up on him,” says the boss. 


By Marta Rayner 
Author of: Journey's End, etc. 
Illustrated by Stanley M. Long 


‘Seems like the reason he didn’t blow in 
on us last summer is that the wife 
thinks it’s time to take her daughter 
over to Europe to top off her education, 
and he goes along. This summer when 
she plans to repeat the program, aimin’ 
to chase up a titled husband for the girl, 
Shefheld sets his foot down that she’s 
got to see some real he-Americans first, 
and a little of her own country. I gather 
that the ladies votes solid against the 
idea, and nothin’ short of strong arm 
methods is a-gettin’ him his way.” 


’D always kind of wondered about 

Sheffield, and this give me a new slant. 
Reports was that he was a big man in 
Wall Street, one of these here captains 
of industry they talk about, but you 
wouldn’t never of knowed it to be round 
him, he was that friendly and common. 
He’d been comin’ out to the Lazy Y 
for years, sometimes early in the spring 


for the fishin’ and then again late in 
the fall for the huntin’. Many’s the 
mountain goat I’ve helped him track, 
and many’s the time we’ve lay at the 
top of a cliff and watched the elk 
come down to the salt lick. He wasn’t 
no great hand to talk—ridin’ for days at 
a stretch sometimes, without a word, or 
just settin’ in the sun with his eyes on the 
far hills, like he was soakin’ in enough 
quiet to last him till he come back again. 

I figures he’s been plumb lonesome at 
home, and now he’s bringin’ the girl 
out, hopin’ she’ll understand and come 
to feel the way he does about the hill 
country. 

Kind of risky though, it was, comin’ 
so early, for it was likely to be most too 
quiet for her till the camp begun to fill 
up. The boss drove in for em on Satur- 
day, and bein’ as I was handy when they 
got to the ranch, I was elected to escort 
*em down to their cabin. 

* Miss Aline was about the prettiest 
thing I ever see in flesh and blood, and 
the most took-care-of lookin’. She aint 
made no attempt to dress like she was 
comin’ to the wilds, neither. She’s in 
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some sort of a soft clingin’ silk, a real 
bright blue, it was, but no bluer than 
her eyes. It had trailin’ black em- 
broidery borderin’ the skirt. Her stockin’s 
was thin gray silk and she had on black 
patent leather slippers—high-heeled. 

She just stood there disdainful, in the 
door of the cabin and stared in. Her 
eyes kind of narrows when she looks 
at her dad, and I can see he’s pretty near 
beat. 

“If you are expecting me to sit around 
here for a month, I’ll have to have 
something comfortable to sit on,” she 
says, her words cracking off like icicles. 


THE cabin wasn’t supposed to be no 
palace. It was a long narrow room with 
a fireplace on one side, and across each 
end was a screened-in sleepin’ porch 
with a bed in. There was a couple of real 
good chairs though—one of ’em a willow 
rocker that the boss had sent down from 
the house special, and the other a oak 
arm chair with a leather cushion that 
Sheffield had wore down to suit him 
other years. 

It was most noon then, and nothin’ 
would do but the boss has to turn around 
and drive back the twenty miles to town, 
to see can they get a chair to suit Miss 
Aline. 

“You mustn’t expect to find any 
period furniture out here, you know, 
\line,” her father warns her. 

“IT don’t,” says Aline, “but they at least 
ought to have something fit to sit in.” 

It was a right pretty chair they 
brought back, too. I don’t know where 
the boss dug it up. I know I never see 
one like it to the Cody Hardware and 
Furniture. It was all over cushions, real 
soft and springy, with flowers on ’em. 

used to see Miss Aline curled up 
there in it all that first week, with her 
feet over one arm, and her hand dippin’ 
in a box of chocolates on the other, 
lookin’ bored and pertendin’ to read 
some magazine. They’d brought out a 
pile of ’em, about all they could get in 
town, I guess. She don’t warm up at all, 
even has her meals sent down. When 
I’d ride off in the morning with her 
father, there she’d be settin’ not payin’ 
no attention to nobody. And she’d be 
settin’ just the same when we come in at 
night, like she aint budged an inch. 
If she’d been my girl, I’d have tried to 
shake some sense into her, for all she 
was so delicate-lookin’, like one of the 
flowers on the cushion behind her. 

Her dad don’t never say a word, but I 
can see it’s kind: of takin’ the heart out 
of him. 

“Don’t Miss Aline ride none?” I asks 
him once. 

“Yes,” he says, “She’s pretty good 
with horses, if she wants to be,” and 
shuts up like a clam. 

And then one night when we come 
ridin’ in, we met up with her down by 
the corral. Dinged if she hadn’t made 
up to Bruce’s horse, the slipperiest one 
of ’em all, a slim bay with a white star 
on his forehead. He was flirtin’ with her 
like a horse does with some one he takes 
to, nickerin’ at her and nuzzlin’ sugar 
out of her palm. 

“T’ll ride with you tomorrow dad, if I 
can have this one,” she says. 


America First: Marta Rayner 

Mr. Sheffield looks at me, his eyes 
kind of pleadin’. 

“Well, now I don’t know, Miss,” I 
says. “Of course we'd like to oblige, 
but this here horse belongs to the honor- 
able Bruce, and he aint here to ask. But 
we’re expectin’ him back any day, now,” 
I says, hopeful. 

“Oh, it’s no matter,” she says, and 
walks off with her head in the air, her 
little pink lips curled scornful. 

“Bruce?” says Mr. Sheffield, lookin’ 
real put out. “I don’t seem to remember 
him.” 

“No, you wouldn’t,” I says, “He was 
with us here for the first time last year, 
and the boss sort of give him a job. 
He’s went east with Shorty, escortin’ a 
car of elk for some park. They’re due 
back most any time. He’s a real nice 
feller, but particular about that Comet 
horse.” 

“If it’s question of money, even of 
buying the horse, 
now that she 
seems to have 
taken a fancy to 
him—” says Mr. 


Sheffield. 












She must of 
heard us comin’ 
and struck the 
pose, the little 


minx 


“Well, I couldn’t say as to that,” I 
tells him. “Not with Bruce. Money 
don’t seem to be no special object to 
him. And maybe when he gets back—I 
can see it’s kind of hard to refuse the 
young lady anything.” 


NE*! morning I| brings Mr. Shefheld’s 
horse round early, as we was aimin’ 
to try one of the high-up streams where 
he’d had mighty good luck one year. 
I could hear him talkin’ coaxin’ to Miss 
Aline as I come under the window, and 
then her voice, low and kind of furious: 

“For the love of little pink pepper- 
mints—go along!” she was sayin’. ‘“May- 
be can sleep through one of these 
wretched days.” 

Fish know somehow, when a man 
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aint puttin’ his mind into the game, 
and bein’ as they all seemed to get away 
that day, we rode back to camp middlin’ 
early. There was quite a stir around the 
place. The boss had been down to 
bring up some folks that was comin’ 
on the afternoon train, and it appears 
that Bruce and Shorty has likewise 
arrived on the same. 


IRST off, Bruce hoofs it down to the 

corral and gives his regular whistle 
for Comet. It was just about then we 
come along. 

“Where’s that bally horse of mine, 
Sam?” says Bruce, “You haven’t let some 
tenderfoot make off with him, have 
you?” 

“Why no,” I says, “We’ve kept him 
in a glass case for you the whole endurin’ 
time you’ve been gone.” 

“Well, bring out your case,” say 
Bruce, “I’m spoilin’ for a horse between 
my knees again, and he don’t seem 
to be anywhere in sight or hearin’.”’ 

Sure enough he don’t. There 
aint no sign of him in the corral 
with the rest of the mounts. 

“He was here fast enough, when 
we left this morning,” I says. 
Just then I happens to notice that 
Sheffield’s a streakin’ it for the 
cabin, and with a kind of a gone 
feelin’ in my gizzard I follows him. 

The big cushioned chair’s empty 
for once, except for a magazine 
and a half et box of candy. There 
aint no sign of Miss Aline no- 
where. The blue silky dress she 
mostly wears is danglin’ from a 
hook in her sleepin’ quarters, with 
the black patent leather slippers 
standin’ under it. 

If Mr. Sheffield looked beat out 
before, now I thinks he’s going to keel 
over sure, 

“She’s gone off with that horse, Sam,” 
he says, “alone, in these hills.” 

“Well, don’t you worry none, Mr. 
Shefhield,” I says, ‘“He’s a real knowin’ 
horse, Comet is, and he’ll bring her in 
safe. Never you fear.” 

We takes the matter up with Bruce, 
and then we lays it before the boss, and 
I can see he’s some worried. No one 
except old-timers is allowed off alone 
without a guide, and the girl aint been 
seen since just before he left for the 
station. 

“She’ll probably come riding in toward 
dark,” he says, “but it won’t do no hurt 
for you and Bruce to mosey along and 
see if you can figure out which way she 
went,” he says to me. “Sometimes 
folks gets confused in the hills when they 
aint used to ’em.”’. 

Sheffield’s kind of set on goin’ along, 
but we discourages him, tellin’ him she 
might come in before we gets back, and 
in that case he ought to be right there. 

We dopes out that she must have went 
down along the south side of the corral, 
so’s to keep out of sight of the ranch 
house, and leadin’ off from there’s two- 
three trails that’s pretty much cut up 
by cattle, so it’s quite some time before 
we're sure we're on the right track. 

“She’d head down that ravine,” says 
Bruce, ‘Because the goin’s good there, 
and that hill shuts off the view from the 
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ranch.” And sure enough, before long 
we finds fresh hoof-prints of a single 
horse that’s been hittin’ it up a pretty 
brisk clip. 

“What kind of a girl is this?” 
Bruce, middlin’ savage. I tells 
all I knows, which aint none 
favorable. 

“Good lord!” says Bruce, “And a girl 
like that’s running wild with Comet!” 

We follows the tracks till dark, now 
losin’ ’em in the loose shale, and then 
pickin’ ’em up again where the ground’s 
soft for a piece. Seems like Miss Aline’s 
ridin’ in a sort of circle, headin’ up first 
one canon and then another, crossin’ 
and re-crossin’ her own tracks till you 
can’t tell whether she’s comin’ or goin’-— 
but all the time gettin’ farther back in 
the hills. 

“She’s been lost this good while now,” 
says Bruce, pullin’ up at last. “That’s 
plain—and all excited about it. If she'd 
only give the horse his head, he’d of 
took her in long ago.” 

“Well, we can’t see to chase her- any 
farther in the dark I says, “We'd best 


asks 
him 
of it 


tie up for the night, and make us a 
bonfire. Maybe she’ll see it and beat 
back.” 


We gets out the packs and fixes to 
cook us a bite of supper. All the time 
I’m rustlin’ wood for the fire, I keep 
seein’ that spunky little blue-eyed flower 
of a girl thrashin’ round in the dark over 
them rocks, alone, like as not, for the 
first time in her life, and scared to death. 
Them that’s used to the hills has gone 
crazy over less. She sure is gettin’ paid 
good and plenty for her general cussed- 
ness. 


T must of been near midnight that we 

hear a scramblin’ and a pawin’ on the 
hillside above us, and all of a sudden 
Comet slides down on us like an aval- 
anche, an’ stands there snortin’ and 
tremblin’ at the fire. His coat’s white 
with lather and his legs cut up bad by 
the rocks, and his bridle’s busted off 
short where he’s been tied. 

“Well, well, old timer,” says Bruce 
tryin’ to quiet him, “So you remembered 
all the nights we’ve laid out together 
by a camp fire!” Right there him and 
Comet has a regular love fest, Bruce 
tearin’ up his undershirt to bandage the 
horse’s legs. Then we settles down to 
wait again, keepin’ the fire 
thinkin’ maybe Miss Aline will follow 
the horse. 

“Like as not she’s fell over a cliff and 
broke her damned neck,” says Bruce 
when nothing more happens. 

“Here’s hopin’ she’s got the horse- 
sense to stay where Comet left her,” 
I says. 

As soon as it’s light enough to see we 
starts out on Comet’s back trail. He’s 
come around a rock wall at the head 
of the canon, that it wouldn’t have been 
healthy for no man to tackle by dark, 
and we keeps our eyes out for a little 
heap of girl-flesh down below. After a 
spell we come on the place where the 
horse had broke loose the night before, 
but no sign of Miss Aline. 

Personally, I’m beginnin’ to be right 
upset, and Bruce never havin’ seen the 
girl, sits pretty but awful quiet. Don’t 
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seem like she could have got far, though, 
so we hollers our fool heads most off. 
Nothin’ but echoes answers us. 

“Must of fainted temporary, or passed 
out permanent,” I says to Bruce. 


pts toward noon, when bein’ thirsty, 
we just happens to climb up onto a 
grassy bench shut in sort of private 
between two cliffs, where one of these 
here mountain streams comes dashin’ 
down a couple of hundred feet over the 
boulders. Spread out on a bush to dry 
we finds a little wisp of a handkerchief 
with “A” embroidered in one 
corner. 

“Well, I guess maybe she 
aint dead then after all,” I 
says. 

“No,” says Bruce, ‘Looks 
like she might have been per- 
formin’ her morning ablutions 
in here about the time we was 
doin’ all that shoutin’. She 
couldn’t have heard a blast 
of dynamite, the way that 
water roars.” 

We eats a snack and fills 
up our canteens. 

“Let’s get on with this game of 
hide and seek,” says Bruce kind of 
grim, and stuffs the handkerchief 
down in his breast pocket. 

If she’d been doin’ it a purpose, 
Miss Aline couldn’t of kept out of 
sight no better. And all the time, 
as she tells me afterward, she’s 
tryin’ first one turn and then an- 
other, huntin’ for something that 
looks like the way back, and gettin’ 
scareder and scareder. You’d 
never of knowed it though, to look 
at her, when all of a sudden 
the horses noses around a bend 
in the wall and there she is. 

She must of heard us comin’ 
and struck the pose, the little 
minx. She was settin’ atop a 
boulder, slim and straight in 
a kind of tan ridin’ outfit, 
with a little felt hat crushed 
down over her hair. 
her hand mirror out and was 
a powderin’ her nose, cool 
and composed as if she’d just come from 
a canter in Central Park, or wherever it 
is they lets ’em canter in New York. 


HY, how do you do, Mr. Sam!” 

she says, “I’m so glad you found 
my horse. I tied him to graze and the 
miserable scamp snapped the strap and 
left me. I was just getting ready to 
walk home.” 


“Must of smelled his master,” I says, 


ignorin’ the twenty-four hours she’d 
been gone same as she done. “This 


here’s the honorable Bruce what you 
borrowed him off of.” 

“Oh!” she says, “How do you do, Mr. 
Bruce,” and looks him up and down in 
that high and haughty way she has. 

He wasn’t hard to look at neither, 
Bruce wasn’t. Six foot three and built 
kind of noble. He could have put it 
all over them Greek gods you read 
about. 

“How do you do, Miss Shefhield,” says 
Bruce. He just sat there on his horse 
starin’ down at her plumb indifferent 


She had SA lah 
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like she was a worm which he was con- 
siderin’ whether it would be worth his 
bother to step on it. There aint no 
more expression on his face than there 
is to a new laid egg. 

After a minute he slips out of the 
saddle, and leadin’ the cayuse he’d been 
ridin’ over toward her, he says— 

“May I offer you a hand up, Miss 
Sheffield ?” 

There aint much spring to the way 
she gets onto that horse. She must of 
been half dead of hunger and all wore 
out scramblin’ around over them rocks, 


to say nothin’ of the scare of bein’ lost. 
But she’s game. She don’t let on but 
what she’s fresh as a daisy. 

“You go ahead, Sam,” says Bruce. 
“Better make it in along the Goldstream. 
It’ll be cooler near the water.” 

So we starts off, Miss Aline followin’ 
me, and Bruce bringin’ up the rear afoot, 
leadin’ Comet. 

The girl looks kind of surprised when 
she sees he aint aimin’ to mount. “Why, 
you aren’t goin’ to walk, Mr. Bruce?’ 
she says to him. 

“My legs are better able to carry me 
than Comet’s are,” he tells her, poison 
polite. 

“Sorry,” she says real low, and colorin’ 
up, but he don’t seem to hear. 

It was rough along the Goldstream 
and the longest way in. But they was 
some trees now and then, and just to 
hear the water dashin’ down over the 
boulders was kind of nice. It had 
turned out to be one of them hot drowsy 
afternoons like you sometimes get late 
in May. I know I come near fallin’ 
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asleep myself, ridin’, and it aint no 
wonder Miss Aline did, after the night 
she put in. At that the roan cayuse she 
was on must of stumbled to let her over 
his head. 


WASN’T payin’ no attention to what 

was goin’ on behind me, bein’ busy 
pickin’ the best trail, but all of a sudden I 
senses there aint no one followin’ me. 
| turns around and rides back. 

Bruce was just pickin’ her up when I 


Her hat had fell 


her in his arms and lookin’ at her. By 
the time I got to ’em, he’d carried her 
down to the water’s edge and was bathin’ 
her wrists and her head with her own 
little handkerchief, which I notices he 
don’t remember to give back. 

“Gad, Sam!” he says, “Didn't we 
leave a biscuit or anything in that grub 
sack? I don’t think she’s hurt any, 
just fainted.” 

About that time she opens them blue 
eyes of hers and looks at him. Long, 
fringed eye-lashes they has, that’s sure 
some decorative. 

“Wasn’t that stupid of me?” she asks, 
and smiles. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he says, “We 
should have stopped back there at the 
Ritz-Carlton for lunch, but now you'll 
have to take just whatever Sam can 
scratch up.” 

It wasn’t much, neither, not havin’ 


don't notice him at all. 
through him like he'd been so 


much mist 
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anticipated no such extended huntin’ 
party when we starts out. But she 
don’t complain. She sure is one game 
little sport. 

“Sam,” says Bruce when we gets her 
back on the horse, “You just lead old 
Comet in, and tell ’em we’re comin’. 
I'll walk beside Miss Sheffield. We 
can’t have anything like that happen 
again.” 

Of course, by the time I bring the 
news, Shefheld’s near crazy, and the 
whole gang’s gettin’ set to start out on 
the hunt. None of the rest of ’em thinks 
anything of me leavin’ Bruce and the 


Bruce wasa takin’ the bunch out, but she 


Just looks right 


girl to make the trip easy-like. 
But her father sure was some 
distressed. 

“Why didn’t you stay with her your- 
self, Sam?” he says, “This Bruce now— i 

“Oh, Bruce is the finest ever,” I tells 
him. ‘You don’t need to worry none. 
He’s sort of related to the boss.” 

It was dusk when they rode in. I'd 
been sittin’ a couple of hours tellin’ 
yarns to Mr. Sheffield to keep his mind 
comfortable. Miss Aline just slides down 
into her father’s arms and buries her 
face in his shoulder. 

“[’m off to the house for a bite of 
supper,” says Bruce, right cheerful, 
“and I'll have her a tray sent down, 


Mr. Sheffield.” 


HEAR him whistlin’ later, changin’ 

the bandages on Comet’s legs, and he 
don’t sound near so put out as I thought 
he was goin’ to be. 

Well, next morning the boss sends me 
over to one of the cabins to see can I 
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fix up a real particular new-comer: 
Van Dusen, his name was. Seems like 
this feller’s window screen had rattled 
some in the night, and he’s one of the 
kind that can’t do nothin’ for himself. 
And say, I’ve seen outfits in my day, 
but his is in a class alone. He must of 
bought out most a whole drug store, 
not to mention gents’ furnishings. 

“Tl wonder if you could help me unpack 


this trunk, my good man,” he says 
pawin’ around in his stuff, helpless. 
“Well,” I says, “the ranch don’t 


furnish no valets, but if you was to ask 
me, [’d say you’d better leave most of 
them things right where they 


be. You won’t have no use 
for *em. Of course, candy, 
now—’” he was standin’ there 


holdin’ a jar of some greenish 
lookin’ crystals, like he didn’t 
have any idea where to put it. 

“Candy,” he snorts, fair 
witherin’ me with a_ look, 
‘These are bath salts, and I 
find your crude bathing ar- 
rangements far from satis- 
factory.” 

I turns my attentions to 
the window screen, so’s he 
won't see me smile, and just 
then I glimpses Miss Aline 
strollin’ by. Mr. Van Dusen 
gets his eye on her over my 
shoulder, and gives a funny 
little whistle. Miss Aline 
glances round. 

“What ho, here I 
he calls to her. 

“Well, for crying out loud, 
Herbie Van Dusen!” she says, 
and just stands and stares at 
him. I get a feelin’ she aint 
as pleased as he’s expected her 
to be. He sets the bath salts down and 
goes out on the porch. They stands 
there talkin’ two-three minutes, but I 
only gets a word now and then. I 
gathers he’s not to let on that he’s 
knowed her before. 


am Aline!’ 


AINT sure Miss Aline’s noticed me 

poundin’ away inside, she’s that took 
by surprise. But next morning when she’s 
up and ready to start on a fishin’ jaunt 
with her dad and me, I| smells a mouse. 
She sticks as close to me as my shadow, 
and jollies me along for fair. And the first 
time she gets me by myself, she opens up. 

“Sam,” she says with one of them 
breath-takin’ smiles of hers, “You won’t 
say anything to father about what you 
overheard yesterday morning?” 

“No miss,” I says, “Out here in 
Wyoming we don’t tell no tales, anyways 
not unless we sees some good and suf- 
ficient reason to. I take it your father 
aint keen on this friend of yours.” 

“Oh, he doesn’t know him,” she says, 
“but mother does. He vowed he was 
coming out here to keep me from getting 
bored, but I never dreamed he would.” 

“Looked to me like this place is a little 
mite out of his line,” I says. 

She laughed then. “Oh dear, he did 
look funny in those rough rider clothes , 
he had on, didn’t he?” é 

“T don’t know as they do just suit his 
style of beauty,” I says. 

(Continued on page 62 
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Youth Will Come Through 


The Spirit of Youth is Winning Out in Its Age-Long 
Rebellion Against Habit-Ruled Maturity 


N old teacher of mine used to 
say that no man over thirty 
ever gave any man under 
thirty any advice worth 

listening to. It always thrilled me 
a bit. I was then under thirty, and 
chafing under restraint. Now I am not 
only over thirty but well past forty. 
The consciousness of truth in my old 
teacher’s statement irks a bit. I don’t 
quite like to think that the advice | 
so lovingly give to my students is not 
worth listening to. Butisit? I am of the 
past generation. Perhaps I am trying to 
guide the next generation into the ways of 
the past. What would happen if } were 
successful? There is no danger of that, | 
think, but it is none the less a staggering 
thought. Do I want the next generation 
to be like the one which is passing? 

Down the street I have a neighbor who 
would like to advise youth not to dance, 
not to play cards, not to go to movies, not 
even to attend the established churches. 
He would have them soberly study their 
lessons, with all mention of evolution 
carefully expurgated, and for recreation 
attend a certain mission church where a 
peculiarly pure form of the gospel is 
preached. 

Then I think of a friend of my own 
youth who would have advised the young 
to drop all frivolity, study the lessons as 
they are assigned, make dinner calls 
promptly, attend the established churches 
regularly, and vote the straight Repub- 
lican ticket. My mind wanders on in its 
recollections. There comes before me the 
thought of another friend, also past forty, 
who would have youth eschew all religion, 
play a good game of tennis for its hygienic 
value, acquire the culture which gives 
social grace, and above all learn as soon as 
possible to be a scientific researcher. He 
tells youth that research must take the 
place of religion. Another advises—but 
what if he does, or what if she does? The 
fact is that I would not have the young 
people I know, certainly not my own 
children, follow the advice of any of 


these. 
I DO not want to see the next generation 
become like the one that is passing. I 
would have the next know what the last, 
and the many before it, did and thought. 
I would have them learn our ways and 
not be dominated by them. I would 
have them be the master of that which 
has mastered us. If they accept our ad- 
vice they might become like us, dominated 
by ways which others created. Prog- 
ress would then be slowed if not halted. 
Psychologists in these days do not like 
to admit that much, if anything, in our 
behavior is due to instinct. Being a pro- 


fessional psychologist I must therefore 
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tread warily. But whether instinctive or 
acquired early in life there is, I am certain, 
a generically human trait which must 
never be overlooked. That trait is the 
curious willingness to be dominated by 
what man himself has produced. 

For instance, the government of primi- 
tive man seems to have been the law of the 





Professor Edmund S. Conklin 
Head of the psychology department of the 
University of Oregon, and author of the 


accompanying brilliant and hopeful article 
on that most engrossing subject, 
the youth of today 





biggest muscle. Later men devised a 
variety of forms of government, empires, 
monarchies, republics with different sys- 


tems of representative gatherings and 
representative officers. 
or two, perhaps more, man forgot that 
these forms of government had been man- world? We might like to but we can not, 
for every thoughtful person goes away 
from the reading of such effusions in a 


In a generation 


made, and permitted his thought to be 
dominated by them. 


We occasionally 


ten their origin as to believe them 
God given. To think, much less 
to talk, of changing such govern- 
mental forms is condemned as a 
public outrage if not as a downright 
sacrilege. School systems were created 
by men’s minds and in a few years we find 
ourselves tied hand and foot by them. 
To propose any alteration in the way 
schools are handled is to stir a whirlwind 
of opposition, because people have come 
to be dominated by the system in vogue. 
They have forgotten that it was but the 
creation of man. Religious forms and 


ceremonies created by man as a means of | 


worshipping his god become fixed in like 
manner, and in a few generations the ways 
of man are dominated by them. Occi- 
dental man constructed musical forms 
and then became enslaved to them. If he 
hears Oriental music which follows other 
man-made laws he thinks it hideous. If 
some youth round whom the prison house 
of man-made forms has not yet entirely 
closed, breaks the bonds of formalism and 
produces music which gives expression to 
his feelings, he is at once decried by all 
those cabined minds who are enslaved 
to the old forms. So too every creative 
spirit in any form of art is hooted at as 
ignorant, or “‘bolshevik,” or even insane. 
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find people who have so far forgot- 
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We make our ways of doing things and — 


then become the slaves of those ways. 
We lose the creative spirit we once had. 
We permit ourselves to be dominated by 
the past, refusing to think except in those 
forms, and we vainly try to force each 
coming generation into our own same 
prison house. 


yours has always rebelled against this 
kind of thing. The record of its rebel- 
lion can be traced in any generation since 
the dawn of history. This is why so much 
of the current discussion of this jazz age is 
irritating if not futile. Scholarly indi- 
viduals have hastened to point out to us 
that flapperism, like pragmatism, is 
nothing but a new name for old ways. 
The history of dancing is opened and we 
are told that innovations in dancing have 
always been condemned. Again, what- 
ever form of clothing happened at any 
period to be new and different was de- 
nounced as indecent. Aristotle has been 
resurrected to show that even he wrote of 
the waywardness of youth with an under- 
standing which makes his description as 

at in our day as it was in his. 

What does all this lore of the wayward- 
ness of youth in the past amount to? 
Shall we drop the matter with the reading 


of it and conclude that all’s right with the 
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state of near-exasperation. He somehow 
feels that he has been swamped by learn- 
ing. In spite of all the analogies drawn 
between the youth of today and the youth 
of other days he still feels that there is 
something different now going on. 

Many such will take refuge in the 
thought that if the youth of today are 
essentially like the youth of other days 
the adults of today are not; and that, 
because of the weakness or the frivolity 
of contemporary adults, youth is in a 
peculiar danger. I have thought so my- 
self many times. What has come over 
our sensible people? How they have 
changed since I was a boy! Instead of 
singing hymns they wriggle half the night 
to jazz orchestras. If the jazz orchestra 
and the dance hall are not available, the 
movie is there, with its representations of 
crime and immoralities which would have 
made our fathers and mothers blush. 
Publishers complain that good 
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possibility of breaking a looking glass. 
She vows she knows of a woman who had 
a long illness after breaking a looking 
glass. And that one instance seems to be 
sufficient proof to her. People believe 
that dreams are prophetic because of 
occasional instances where subsequent 
events seem to correspond with items in a 
dream. The thousands upon thousands of 
dreams which do not correspond with 
subsequent events are blithely forgotten. 
This characteristic of human nature to 
neglect all the cases which would give the 
lie to what it wants to believe has been 
pointed out time and time again in the 
history of thought. But still man goes on 
doing it. 

Where this applies to our case is that I 
believe we have been generalizing about 
this age of jazz from the isolated cases. 
Town gossips and the newspapers make 
conspicuous all extremes. If one student 
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into lodges and luncheon clubs constantly 
exhorting for high ideals of character 
and citizenship? I doubt it. We forget 
these things when we generalize, and per- 
mit our hasty statements to be colored 
by the latest excess reported in some 
Morning Daily Horrible. 

Throwing out all of these false general- 
izations, I still think there remains some- 
thing to be said for this jazz age. I hope 
most earnestly that the alarm expressed 
by so many good people is not without 
some foundation. If it were utterly false 
or unwarranted I should indeed be dis- 
couraged. I should be obliged to con- 
clude that the youth of today were being 
successfully crowded into the molds of 
maturity. And I hope that is not hap- 
pening. 

There has been a long-standing struggle 
between the spirit of youth and the habits 
of maturity. Every boy and girl who is 
going to be anything more 
than a puppet operated by 





literature is no longer bought 
in sufficient quantities to just- 
ify its publication. The home 
is given up for an apartment 
in a modern cave-cliff; children 
are suffered in those dwellings 
if they are tolerated at all. 
Here again the essayist with a 
little knowledge of history 
swamps us with analogies and 
compares this to the decadent 
periods preceding the falls of 
Rome and Babylon. While we 
rebel against thinking that our 
country and our people are 
quite as bad as those who were 
held up to us as the colossal 
examples of sin in our Sunday 
School days, just the same we 
have a sneaking fear that 
perhaps there is some remote 
similarity. 


Bur suppose we grant that 
youth is merely youth in 
an age when adults are setting 
them a bad example. What 
does that mean? Some one 
here, of course, chimes in with 





The Liberation of Youth is not 


a Cause for Worry, Says 
Professor Conklin 


“TF age thinks that youth is having a better chance 
today, it thinks what history will certainly 
verify.” 


“For the first time in history youth is having a 
chance to live itself out to the full, to experience 
more widely than before. 
years we have called mature with a vigor the past 
never knew.” 


‘The race is responding to the call of the times. 
The new spirit is breaking loose. 
lead we do not know. But why worry? The best 
that we have was the product of the creative spirit 
in the past. The new that we need will come from 
the creative spirit of youth and of adults who have 
not lost the spirit of youth.” —Edmund S. Conklin. 


It should reach the 


Whither it will 


maternal apron strings must 
break away from the parental 
domination established in 
childhood. When this is 
achieved they “feel their oats” 
for a time, but only for atime. 
The business of living, the 
problems of life, come tumbling 
down upon them. By the time 
they have learned to make 
their way through the maze, 
to carry responsibility with 
anything like ease, ten or 
fifteen years more have elapsed 
and they are dominated by 


the habits of maturity. Then 
old age encroaches with its 


shrivelling influence. Maturity 
and age always see the next 
generation having its youthful 
fing ‘in some fashion strange 
to the generation that is past. 
It is the spirit of youth to 
seek ‘what is different from 
that which is desired by the 
parents who would dominate. 
Maturity sees youth doing 
that which it thinks should 
not be done, and it is shocked 








the age-worn argument that the 
world is steadily getting worse. 
Then proponents of the other side come 
out with the familiar string of arguments 
to prove that the world is getting steadily 
better, that the pessimist 1s looking only 
at the hole in the doughnut and forgetting 
the outside. Listening to the discussions 
of these people who contend that civili- 
zation is either heavenward bound or hell 


bent seems to be equally fruitless. Is 
there nothing else to be said? I think 


there is. 

There is another trait of human nature 
which must be kept in mind. That is the 
universal tendency to generalize from a 
few instances, especially those which 
agree with what we want to think. A 
student of mine says positively that the 
number thirteen is unlucky. He knows 
that it is because two students who used 
locker number thirteen were injured in 
athletics. My neighbor will not break a 
looking glass 1f she can in any way avoid 
it. She is a good Christian, a church 
member in good and regular standing, she 
believes firmly in the control of this world 
by God—except when she confronts the 





or one group of students is indiscreet- 
bang, with a generalization that all youth 
are going mad!, Those of us who live 
within educational institutions know per- 
fectly well that the gossips and the press 
give little heed to the earnest student who 
is genuinely studious. Such far outnum- 
ber the indiscreet but better known 
variety. We hear it stated that the youth 
of today cares only for thrills. What of 
the thousands in night schools and the 
other thousands actively working on 
courses in correspondence study? If it is 
thrills which they are looking for, then it 
seems to me a decidedly commendable 
variety of thrill. 

I’m afraid that the ambitious 
studious and sober thousands are for- 
gotten when we talk glibly about all youth 
being on the primrose path. Perhaps 
adults of today are a bit daft over jazz 
music, jazz dancing, late hours and home- 
brew. But was there ever a time when 
church membership was larger, when 
philanthropic endeavor was more actively 
prosecuted, when more men were grouped 


and 


—not however into thinking or 
doing in the new way, but merely into 
condemnation. 


ODAY we have picked up from the 

curious speculations of the psychoan- 
alysts new ideas which are convenient and 
sometimes illuminating. One of these is 
the notion of over-determination, which 
really is only a highbrow way of saying that 
there is more than one cause for an indi- 
vidual doing the thing that he does. I 
suspect that this violent condemnation 
of youth by habit-dominated maturity is 
over-determined. It is not condemned 
merely because youth is conducting itself 
in ways which are different from those of 
maturity, but it is condemned because it is 
doing the very things mature people 
would like to do and can not, or dare not 
(which may be the same thing in this 
case). The my-lost-youth complex is but 
imperfectly suppressed in most adults. 
They gave up their dreams of freedom and 
achievement for the responsibilities of 
life, perhaps it were better to say that the 
latter crowded them out. Such dreams 
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and desires die hard, if they ever entirely 
succumb. Many a man and many a 
woman will be found carrying the rem- 
nants of them in his heart of hearts, and 
the thought of what might have been and 
was not troubles. Now life is pressed 
into such grooves that the gleam must be 
forever hidden. The sight of others doing 
what he wanted to do and would still like 
to do but for the groove; the awareness 
that youths of today are achieving what 
he longed for and was not permitted even 
to seek, all such things stir an antagonism 
which lends fire and further motivation to 
his violent condemnations of youth. Yes, 
I think it is over-determined. You 
might put it that there is a touch of 
jealousy in the present raging at the ways 
of youth. 


Youth Will Come Through: Edmund S. 


than the thousands who die known only 
to their narrow and narrowing circle. 

But even a genius is helpless without 
followers who have enough of the spirit 
of youth to dare to embrace the new, to 
try the new path. Habit-ruled maturity 
living in its groove hesitates long before it 
tries a new way, and when it does try, it 
slips back all too easily into the familiar 
rut. Progress, then, as well as the cre- 
ative spirit of genius, is dependent upon 
the retention into and throughout matur- 
ity of the spirit of youth. For the first 
time in history youth is now nee a 
chance to live itself out to the full, 
experience more widely than before. “ 
should reach the years we have called 
mature with a vigor the past never knew. 
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Conklin 
rant development, far from the experi- 
enceful normality of youth. It is as 
abnormal and as undesirable as for 
another to devote all of his time and 
energy to the study of one subject, or to 
do nothing but study. 


habit-bonds in an effort to be young again 
bring us forcibly face to face with a very 
real problem. We do not kaow how to 
guide the spirit of youth because we know 
so little about it. That we do not know 


hese very 
extremes of youth and the silly extrava- | 
gances of adults who are breaking their | 


the pedagogy of genius has long been | 


recognized. We know 
proper pedagogy of the feeble-minded 


who can never amount to anything. For |) 


a time we had a spasm of studying the 


child and there seems to | 
be a redirection of effort | 








I. age thinks that youth 

having a_ better 
chance Soiley it thinks 
what history will certainly 
verify. Was there ever a 
time in all the past when 
youth could be so pro- 
longed? Every one who 
has looked up his geneal- 
ogy has learned with 
astonishment at what 
early ages his ancestors 
married and bore children. 
Youth for them was cut 
short. Boys and girls were 
men and women doing 


Awakening 


By Nancy Barr Mavity 


O wind of delight on the hills, 
Blow through me! Cleanse me of languor, 
O sun of morning! 


My feet have marched to the drum-beat of habit, 


their full share of the 
world’s work at an age we 
now think of as merely 
middle adolescence. The 
shades of the prison house 
closed round the growing 
boy in truth in_ those 
days. Now we look and 
sometimes wonder if there 
is going to be any prison 
house closing in, if the 
growing boys and girls 
will ever assume their 
responsibilities and settle 
down. A generation ago 
we heard much of the “age 
of the child.” A few far- 
seeing minds in that so- 
called child study move- 
ment prophesied that the 
age of youth was coming. 
It seems to be here. 


That prophet of youth, G. Stanley Hall, 
used to say that genius was but prolonged 
adolescence and that progress depended 
Far be it from 
me to defend that as an adequate defi- 
nition of genius, but surely it must be a 
Select whom you may prefer 
as your example of a genius and think of 
his life and characteristics, and you will 
find that one dominant feature was the 
continuation through life of the inde- 
pendence, the spontaneity, the buoyancy, 


upon that kind of genius. 


part of it. 








I have let the dust gather over my dreams; 


I have walked in the street, forgetting the paths, 


Dew-wet on the hillside. 


But this morning I rose from sleeping, 

And the wind of delight blew straight from the 
Straight and keen from the sun of morning! 
And I arose, awakened from sleeping, 

And slung my dreams over my shoulder. 


Look for me no longer, marchers to drums of habit, 


Dreary walkers of the accustomed streets, 
Look for me no longer! I have taken a path to 
Where the wind of delight is blowing. 


And I carry my dreams, new-shining, over my shoulder! 


upon those problems, but 
we have rarely studied 
youth. Those two great 
volumes by G. Stanley 
Hall to which every one 
still turns when this sub- 
ject is mentioned were 
once described by Hall 


himself as an imperfect 


over again in the light of 
newer knowledge. 


T HAT newer knowledge 
has never been very 
far developed and little 
progress has been made in 
its use. We have been 
hard at work developing 
the things of maturity. 
pushing our civilization 
to the breaking point of 
what human nature could 
endure. ‘That brilliant 
and versatile surgeon, Dr. 
Crile, has often pointed 
out that we have been 
building our civilization 
and civilized ways of doing 
things far beyond th 
development of the human 
organism. We are organ- 
ically fitted for a rough. 
wild way of living, and 
our brains have been 


hills, 


the hills 











trained to patterns of 





Maturity, instead of being a_ period 
crushed by habit and convention, sad- 
dened by the recollections of hopes de- 
ferred, should be enriched by the con- 
tinued youthfulness. That adults today 
are dancing and singing and going to 
movies instead of more prosaic duties, 
that they delight in radios and autos and 
touring and never seem to grow too old 
for such things is an augury not to be 
despised. The spirit of youth is_per- 
meating maturity—following through 


the effervescence, the enthusiasm, as well 
as many of the vagaries of youth. It was 
the retention of that characteristic through 
life which made it possible for them to 
depart from the beaten path, to do that 
which none other had done before, to be 
creative. Had they relinquished their 
youth, submitted to the domination of 
custom and habit, they would have 


been no more creative, no more heard of, 


much of life as possible. 
some are wasting their youth in mere 
riotousness. 
misdirection into one 


THERE are regrettable features of the 


change to besure. The daily press keeps 


us quite well informed of all the gruesome 
details. 


Youth is being turned loose to 
e youth, to live it to the full, to make as 
As a result, 
That is a perversion, a 
channel, an aber- 





living ina very different 
fashion. The result is a violent attempt 
to hold ourselves in check; an attempt 
which was bound to come to grief 
eventually. Professor Patrick pointed 
out that the dance craze which swept 
this country ten or fifteen years ag 
was a direct consequence of the breaking 
down through utter exhaustion of this 
mass of artificial inhibition. He also 
tried, less satisfactorily, to show that th« 
war in Europe could be likewise inter- 
preted. Today it is this idea of domi- 
nation by the ways of maturity which is 
again breaking down and the spirit of 
youth is resurgent. 
If this is the age of jazz, then welcom« 
Jazz in music means rebellion against 
Sitcees by the old, the established. 
the conventional. It has been con- 
demned because it is said that jazz came 
out of the African bush. Where it came 
(Continued on page 8 3) 


piece of pioneer work, | 
which must be all done | 


far more of the | 
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a Motor Fumes are Poison to Game Fish Unless the Sportsmen 
; a 
a Afply the Right Antidote in Ti 
Dr. pply the Kight Antidote nm Lime 
nted 
been 
tion HIS is an experience meeting, B W | V W hik “Let’s,” said I. “Pick you up 
mee open hs a living in y alter . oe e Friday at five P.M.” 
the | a city of a hundred thousand ; We headed her nose for the moun- 
man | or Siew west of the one Author of: The Champion Borrower of tains at the appointed time, drove 
gan- | hundredth meridian. The theme of Them All: Traffic Jams, ete. till two a.M., heard the musical voice 
ugh. | the meeting is: When you go fish- of a large stream in the foothills and 
and | ing over the week-end, do you ever feet upthe ridgetoHerring Creek we meta decided to bed down for a couple of hours. 
been | catch anything? The subject is now open thoughtful black bear who sniffed, turned At 4:30 A.M. we discovered that the dis- 
» of | for discussion. Step forward and confess and slowly walked into a thicket of buck concerting—to say the least—odor really 
rent | freely. Nothing you say will be held brush and manzanita. came from the rushing mountain brook. 
mpt | against you. Herring Creek is a beautiful stretch of Its banks were plastered with signs warn- 
mpt To start the ball rolling, here are a few trout water; it has swift rapids, deep ing campers against using the water as it 
grief | of my own experiences. pools, falls, boulders and all the other was strongly contaminated by the sewage 
nted [am one of those periodic fishermen. desirable ingredients. We fished that of the thriving town above. 
vept | Once in a while I throw the stuff into the stream all morning; we encircled the lake We drove on till an hour before noon. 
agi car, call up a congenial soul or two and casting all the while; we fished the stream The speedometer indicated a run of 250 
king | suggest that Friday after business hours all afternoon and part of the next morn- miles and the prospect was pleasing. A 
this |) we start off into the wilderness and give ing. Result: One strike, no trout. Even deep cafion, a large clear rushing stream, 
also | our flies a good soaking. though we were the first anglers of the falls, rapids, deep pools, huge boulders, 
the “That’s the best news I’ve heard since season on a stream more than two hun- all the stage setting of ideal trout water. 
iter- | the signing of the armistice,” said Miner dred miles from the nearest large city and And Lone Wolf casts a wicked fly. Mine 
omi- | Chipman. “Let’s go to Herring Creek over six thousand feet up in the moun- is erratic. I have distance, but no dainti- 
h is way back of Sonora, six thousand feet up. tains, we didn’t catch any trout and we ness; I have accuracy, but the blasted fly 
t of | I know the way. Let’s use my car. It’s didn’t see any trout. But it was a soul- usually hits the water with a bang. Any- 
all fixed up for camping, including blan- satisfying outing. way, Lone Wolf is a good provider. 
ome kets and bacon.” We fished that beautiful stream from 
inst So we went to Herring Creek, six thou- WO weeks later Lone Wolf Peck called noon till nearly eight. We landed and ate 
hed. | sand feet up. It was early in "June. It up. “I want to see whether my six trout. We fished from five to eleven 
con- | had snowed and rained in the high country Divine i is as good as your Leonard,” he a.m. Sunday morning under ideal weather 
ame | so that we had to drive all night. Three said. “Let’s take the ‘rods and give ’em and water conditions and we landed five 
ame | deer were in the mountain meadow where a try-out on the north fork of the Yuba _ more. 








we made camp. Climbing twelve hundred 


beyond Downieville.”’ 





Two weeks later came a night letter, 
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You can have sport like this, if you're willing to work and pay for it 








collect, from Bill Coleman. “Come north 
for your vacation,” he telegraphed. “We'll 
show you finest trout stream in Pacific 
Northwest with Chinook salmon at its 
mouth. Bring no bait. Trout stream 
located in British Columbia.” 

Of course I went, traveled a thousand 
miles by train, a hundred by boat and two 
hundred miles by auto to 


frying pan is calling piteously for trout, 
Bill gets ’em. Be it salmon eggs, angle- 
worms, spinners, grasshoppers or green 
cheese, Bill has no scruples about using 
that kind of bait which will produce tan- 
gible results. Why, he even has—I hate 
to mention this, but it’s true—a No. 

Red Ibis in his fly book! Bill exhausted 


3 
the limit of unsophisticated baby trout | 
the first two or three days of the season} 
if you went far enough, but thereafter on} 
your week-end trout fishing trips you took 
plenty of bacon and eggs along. Gaso-| 
line fumes and trout flies do not hit it off | 


well together. Whenever you can reach 
a stream by motor, even if you have to go 
into low, that stream’s trout 





get to the trout fisherman’s 
earthly paradise at the 
northern end of the fine 
highway running up Van- 
couver Island. Bill had 
not exaggerated. Campbell 
river is perhaps the finest 
stretch of trout water | 
have ever seen. It is wide 
and rapid, with huge swirl- 
ing pools, enormous boul- 
ders, falls and rapids. 

T that’s all it is, trout 


I 
B'. vater. There were no 
trout. Though three of us 
fished diligently for three 
days, placing twenty differ- 
ent flies in the right lurking 
spots, spreading our wares 
over every square foot of 
water surface on a five-mile 
stretch of the river, we did 





A haul of California sardines. 





The bulk of the annual catch 
of 100,000 tons would now be made into fertilizer if 


one determined man had not called a halt 


output will be low. 

We all know it and regret 
it. But does it have to be 
so? Must the West’s big- 
gest and best trout streams 
always be barren of fish 
because they are accessible 
by motor? 


DO not believe it. 
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can be kept stocked with} 
enough trout to give ail 
comers a good day’s sport- 
ing fishing, but it will tz ike 
a lot of money and a lot of 
cooperation to reach this 
ideal condition. In the 
first place, the limit must] 
be reduced from the usual 
twenty-five to fifteen, and 
this limit must be enforced 
by education and stiff fines 
In the second place, we must 








not get one trout and we 
never saw one. 

It wasn’t poor artistry, lack of skill or 
piscatorial knowledge. We had with us 
the finest dry-fly caster of Vancouver 
Island. Bill doesn’t cast much of a fly, 
but he knows trout psychology and he 
does not hesitate to make use of this 
knowledge in divers unethical but very 
efficient ways. No, he does not dynamite, 
nor does he use poison, but if the lonel; 





his repertoire of tricks on the Campbell 
river; he used everything he could think 
of including a .22 target pistol, but he got 
no trout. There were none. We never 
saw even one. 

As I said in the beginning, this is an ex- 
perience meeting. Step forward now, my 
piscatorial friends, and confess that your 
stories are very similar. Perhaps you got 


have more hatcheries with 
rearing ponds; in the third place we must 
have a better system of distributing the 
growing fish. All these things cost mone 
. Lhe fishermen must supply it. They will 
” supply i it when they knowthat the increased 
funds will be spent efficiently in such a 
manner that they will produce results. 
Also, we must have more and better 
fish screens at the intakes of irrigation 
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ditches and power canals. In many dis- 
tricts the loss of fish caused by unscreened 
ditches is probably five times larger than 
the combined catch of all the anglers. 
There must be more and better fish lad- 
ders round high dams; if they are not 
feasible, the owners of the dams must be 
compelled to install and operate adequate 
hatching facilities. Fish screens, fish 
ladders and hatcheries become run down 
or cease to function properly after they 
have been installed. They must be in- 
spected at frequent intervals, and in- 
spection costs money. Haphazard, casual 
and inefficient inspection is worse than 
none, because it produces 


Gasoline and Trout: 





vetoed the measure. Though the sports- 
men were willing to pay the increased fees, 
they felt that the commission as then con- 
stituted would merely squander the 
doubled revenue. 


YEAR ago Governor Richardson de- 

cided on a reorganization of the game 
commission. One of the commissioners 
having resigned, he drafted I. Zellerbach, 
president of the Zellerbach Paper Com- 
pany, for the job, giving him full power 
to take what action he saw fit and prom- 
ising him the support of the governor’s 
office regardless of political consequences, 


Walter V. Woehlke 
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plied, to the delight of thousands of 
anglers who on Saturdays and Sundays 
snared the fighting fish in the sloughs and 
channels of the upper bay with plugs, 
spoons and bait. At the same time striped 
bass became so popular on the bill-of-fare 
of restaurants and hotels that measures 
had to be taken to protect the supply. 
Closed seasons were established and the 
taking of striped bass less than twenty 
inches in length was prohibited. 
Unfortunately the restaurants preferred 
the small fish, were willing to pay a pre- 
mium for it. Certain of the Italian fish 
dealers were willing to supply them with 
the illegal bass, forcing 
the others to do likewise 





a false sense of security. 
In addition to increased 
funds there must be the 
proper spirit pervading 
the organization which 
spends the money to 
maintain and_ increase 
the fish and gamesupply. 

That spirit depends 
largely upon the at- 
titude and the spirit of 
the organization’s heads.«; 
If the leaders are striv-* 
ing wholeheartedly, un- 
selfishly for the conserva- 
tion of game and fish 
through law enforcement 
and constructive action, 
the subordinate members 
will follow enthusiastic- 
ally; those that don’t 
will soon find themselves 
out of step and on the 
outside. Conversely, if 
the heads of a fish and 
game organization are 
lax, indifferent or use 
their position for selfish 
personal or _ political 
ends, soon the entire or- 
ganization will be follow- 
ing the leader’s trail. 


N example of the 

speed with which the 
spirit of an organization 
can be changed, of the 
results that can be ac- 
complished when a man 
of integrity, ability and 
driving power assumes 
the leadership is sup- 
plied by the develop- 
ments in the California 








I. Zellerba ch, of the California State Fish and Game Commission, 
who is putting the Golden State back on the outdoors map 


to hold their trade. So 
the war went on merrily 
for years, the commission 
being unable to enforce 
the law despite numer- 
ous prosecutions. 

Commissioner Zeller- 
bach decided on drastic 
action. He met the 
fish dealers in his office 
where he made a num- 
ber of very pungent 
observations concerning 
immigrants who had 
prospered exceedingly in 
America, but who failed 
to obey the law of the 
land made for the pro- 
tection of their own live- 
lihood. They saw the 
point. They pricked up 
their ears when the com- 
missioner announced 
that he had worked out 
a plan to visit a severe 
loss on the first one to 
break the law by selling 
under-sized bass. 

“T want every one of 
you to post the sum of 
one thousand dollars,’ 
said Commissioner Zel- 
lerbach. ‘“Whenever any 
one is convicted of sell- 
ing fish illegally, he loses 
that thousand. It goes 
immediately to the Com- 
munity Chest. Now 
come through,” 


LTHOUGH the pro- 
ceedings were wholly 
extra-legal, they all came 








Fish and Game Commis- 
sion during the past year. 

lhe Commission had gone to seed. For 
fifteen years it had been dominated by one 
commissioner, a sporting-goods dealer, 
promoter of duck clubs and politician who 
allowed another commissioner to handle 
hsh and game matters in the southern 
part of the state while he ruled the north- 
ern two-thirds. The full commission 
rarely met; authority was divided, all de- 
sire for action was paralyzed, nothing was 
done. Law enforcement was exceedingly 
lax, no constructive results were accom- 
plished even though the funds at the dis- 
posal of the commission increased con- 
stantly. When the legislature enacted a 
law doubling the hunting and fishing 
license fees, Governor F. W. Richardson 
at the urging of numerous sportsmen 





a promise that was scrupulously kept. 

Zellerbach did not know the fish 
and game situation either in California 
or anywhere else. He had been too busy 
building up the largest paper business in the 
West to take an active part in movements 
unrelated to his job. But he proposed to 
find out. Paying his expenses out of his 
own pocket he spent the better part of 
three months surveying game conditions 
in California, Oregon and Washington. 
He then tackled his first problem, the 
commercial fisheries fight. 

Many years ago a species of salt water 
game fish unknown on the Pacific Coast, the 
striped bass was brought from the Atlan- 
tic Coast and planted in San Francisco 
bay. It liked its new home and multi- 


through, with the result 
that obedience to the 
law has become a habit among the Italian 
fishermen. 

Next Commissioner Zellerbach turned 
his attention to the sardine situation. 

The sardine is not only a delicious fish, 
but it also provides one of the cheapest 
meats known to civilized man. Owing to 
the combination of these qualities it is an 
exceedingly popular food in Europe. 
France started the sardine-canning 1n- 
dustry. Transplanted to the coast of 
Maine it did not gain a solid foothold on 
the Pacific Coast until 1905, when F. E. 
Booth put the large sardines—of course 
they grow bigger and better in the Far 
West—into oval pound cans and sold 
them as “Monterey Mackerel.” Their 

(Continued on page 86) 








Yellow and Red 


In Which a Texas Town Revises Its 
Estimate of Two of Its Sons 


By Eugene Cunningham 


Illustrated by Louis Rogers 


HE trouble with Clint Hawken, 

anybody in Ranson would have 

told you, was that he was just 

plain yellow—a color of which no 
shade is popular in Texas. If the Ran- 
sonite chanced to be in meditative mood, 
he would surely add that “Old Clint,” 
“*Two-Gun Clint,” shorely had hubbed 
Hell—having a boy like that. You 
gathered that Eagle County’s grimly- 
efficient sheriff had been the sort one 
expected to father a roaring brood of fear- 
less man-children—with perhaps a sprink- 
ling of the opposite persuasion as slight 


concession to the needs of the race in 
general, Texas in particular. 

But even these “concessions” should 
logically have been “she-women,” fit 


partners for any Ransonite in the foxtrot, 
"lope, kicking-match or pounding gallop 
that made up the usual double-harness 
event in the Texan sweepstakes. 

But “Yaller Clint,” as it generally was 
nowadays, since Old Clint’s magnificent 
passing out with an empty Colt in each 
hand and four of the Cole gang decorating 
the ravine-mouth round him, was sole 
result of Old Clint’s inexplicable mating 
with “that ’ere schoolma’am from back 
East.” All in all, Ranson figured that the 
sheriff had rattled his hocks in the matri- 
monial race more for noise than distance. 


MB: HAWKEN, Ranson recalled, had 
always been a puny woman. The 
wives of the sheriff’s friends—the men of 
Eagle County, that is to say—had their 
babies some convenient day, with a neigh- 
borhood boy to dash for Doc Tolbert an 
hour or so before the event. But Doc was 
jogging out to Tres Alamos Rancho, a 
mile beyond Ranson, three or four times a 
week, after Mrs. Hawken’s second month. 
Then she mighty nigh died in labor 

something that hadn’t happened in Ran- 
son even in the memory of Sam Bridges, 
and Sam had ridden w ith Cameron’s Cow- 
boys back in the Fighting Forties. The 
minute she could stand—more like a long- 
haired skeleton in skirts than a woman 

she boarded Number Twelve and went to 
Dallas. Didn’t stop there, though. 
Seemed the information she was after 
headquartered in St. Looy. So on to St. 
Looy she went. Doctors there looked at 
her through their telescope-what-d’-you- 


callems and _lis- 
tened with their 
ear-trumpets to 
her soul wiggling, 
then wrote out a 
report as_ long 
as the decision 
of the commis- 
sioners in_ the 
Eagle-Lipan 
Counties’ boun- 
dary squabble. 
Old Clint — re- 
ceived a bill 
about the same 
size, too. 

Doc Tolbert 
might have un- 
derstood all the 
ins and outs of 
the business, but 
Doc’s profession- 
al pride was hurt, 
so he stuck to his 
pinochle in the 
drugstore and 
grunted unintel 
ligibly. But Old 
Clint translated 
the citv-doctors’ 
jargon into good, 
plan Ransonese 
—Mrs. Hawken 
had a sugar-in- 
tolerance—either 
she couldn’t put 
up with sugar or sugar couldn’t put up 
with her—so she mustn’t have any more 
babies. It would kill her, surely. 





ANSON, by and large, had devoured 
sody-biscuits and rank black sorghum 
from its cradle and any one who couldn’t 
or wouldn’t do the same was queer. This 
one thing would have been enough to set 
the sheriff’s slim, big-eyed wife apart. 
But she didn’t wait for a line to be drawn; 
from the beginning she had withdrawn of 
her own accord. Ranson came to under- 
stand that in her husband’s friends she 
found traits, habits of thought and 
practise, which she disapproved, even 
abhorred. 
Upon her boy she lavished sufficient 
love and attention to serve a whole orphan 
asylum—which was enough to set Young 
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Clint apart in Ranson, where young ’uns 
ordinarily ran wild as colts. Why, his 
own father couldn’t always understand 
the boy’s talk—exact imitation, as it was, 
of Mrs. Hawken’s precise speech. Even 
if you understood the words he used, you 
never were sure of what he meant. Said 
queer things—mighty queer. And when 
he appeared at the old yellow schoolhouse 
in his seventh year—to start in the Fourth 

Grade—he even wore a necktie! He wore 
it twice, then made his mother understand 
that the boys’ democratic disapproval of 


“Pall and 
shoot! I'm going to kill you anyway! 
You better pull and shoot!" 


“Pall and shoot!" gasped Clint. 


such frills made their wearing not only 
painful, but a futile and perpetual ex- 
pense. This was after Clint had eaten the 
second tie, constrained by boys of his own 
size, egged on by Red Cass Rowell and 
others of the long-pants brigade. 
Clint himself rather fancied the ties, 
just as he quite willingly donned shoes in 
early Fall long before any other so much 
as thought of them. Guessing this secret 
willingness, his fellows naturally made 
Clint’s school-life a peripatetic torment. 
Not exactly that, either, for frequently it 
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became a running martyrdom—as when 
for two terms straight Bob Stanley tried 
to win a purse of fifteen cents offered by 
Red Cass Rowell for “cleaning that Smart 
Aleck gal-boy’s plow.’ 

Ranson never quite understood the final 
climax of this hare-and-hound affair. For 
when Bob finally caught the flashing- 
legged Clint and smote him in the eye 
before grappling 
him, he landed 
quite amazed on 
the ground, un- 
dermost, with 





Clint’s panic-stiffened fingers about his 
throat. Only the arrival of Mrs. Stanley, 
who with difficulty pried Clint off, saved 
Bob from title to part of the burying- 
ground. 

But the prestige won here was ignomini- 
ously lost a week later, when hard-headed 
Thors Thorsen, a new arrival barely half 
Clint’s size, won the Red Cass Purse by 
hammering the howling Clint’s face to 
pulp. Naw, said Ranson, disgustedly 
re-revising its opinion, Clint was just plain 
valler. 


Since Clint’s fellows at twenty-four 
were merely the Bob Stanleys, Thors 
Thorsens, et al, grown up with him, 
Ranson had no illusions regarding Clint. 
Since, too, boys who had “‘chunked” each 


other with great jagged rocks, sincerely 
homicidal of intent, and fought furiously 
with clubs and pocket-knives, became 
men who joined battle on provocation just 






as shght, with the 
same earnest purpose 
to have their oppo- 
nents’ heart - blood, 
Clint’s existence was, 
if anything, even 
more unplez isant than 
boyhood had been. But his 
bearing was just the same. 
From her pigtail-days he 
had worshipped pretty little 
May-Ella Lytle. May-Ella, 
descendant of pioneer stock, 
seemed to regard Clint much 
as if he had been a lovable, 
spineless yellow dog. Red 
Cass Rowell, at thirty-three 
the county’s shrewdest stock-trader, huge, 
bull-voiced, two-fisted, with the instinc- 
tive combativeness of any bulldog, also 
found May-Ella desirable. When he looked 
with favor upon her soft brown hair, 
her clear, pretty face, her snapping hazel 
eyes, Clint backed meekly out of the race. 
Red Cass’s warning, audible to all Center 
Street—which was practically all of Ran- 
son—effected that. So May-Ella was 
married by Red Cass and they moved to 
the neighboring town of Summerville. 
In the year that passed before May- 
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Ella, wearing a black eye and divers 
bruises upon non-exhibitable sections of 
her slim body, reappeared in Ranson to 
live with her vinegary mother and once 
more work in Nance’s Emporium, Clint 
came seldom to town. Tres Alamos was a 
vastly different property these days from 
the barren, poverty-stricken remnant of a 
big ranch Old Clint had left to his son. 

Scientific agricul- 
ture was Clint’s pas- 
sion. Here his brain, 
his hard work, found 
their field, achieved 
amazing success, as 
in his relations with 
Ranson they were 
never permitted to 
do. So his wells 
had made the old 
ranch a very gar- 
den; his _ blooded 
stock captured rib- 
bons at the Fort 
Worth Stock Show 
and the State Fair 
up at Dallas. His 
poultry was known 
all over Texas; his 
myriad bees _har- 
vested the lush al- 
falfa- fields; new 
buildings replaced 
the ancient shacks. 

Time after time 
Clint considered 
leaving Ranson, to 
start again else- 
where. But he was 
intelligent enough 
to realize, honest 
enough to admit, 
that his trouble 
hatred of a bulldog 
existence; shirking 
of physical combat 
—was not to be left 
behind him. Sooner 
or later it would 
betray him, no mat- 
ter where he went. Too, if he hated 
Ranson as much as his mother had hated 
it, for its blind worship of instincts which 
certainly any wild animal possessed in 
larger quantity, if not in higher degree 
than humans could own, Clint really loved 
Tres Alamos. The rolling green meadows, 
the little rounded motts, the tiny spring- 
fed creek curving through a canon o 
wooded banks and white stone floor, 
called to something deep in him. 


HERE was in Clint the blood of Eng- 
lishmen who had lived for generations 
upon one manor; their love of the soil as an 
individual sentient element was his. To 
leave Tres Alamos would mean tearing 
from his heart roots imbedded deep there; 
Clint loved these acres which were blos- 
soming under his tender, skilful hand. 
Standing uncomfortably in the post- 
office, returning awkwardly the bare nods 
of those who came in, Clint was thinking 
that the two loves in him had become 
irreconcilably embattled. Love of Tres 
Alamos and love of May-Ella Lytle—or 
Rowell, as it must be until winning of 
May-Ella’s divorce suit, filed over in the 
county seat. Broodingly, while he waited 
with the others for the Eastern mail that 
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would arrive on Number Nine, Clint 
thought of May-Ella. 

She had been back six weeks now. 
Hardly older she seemed, in many ways, 
yet infinitely matured by her cruel year 
with Red Cass. Slim, with her wealth 
of wavy brown hair, her clear skin, 
contrasting vividly with hazel eyes, 
scarlet little mouth, she had waked in 
Clint at first sight of her, back again 
behind old Nance’s dingy office-wicket, a 
surge of emotion which had held him 
moveless, trembling violently. May-Ella, 
too, had seemed to forget all but that 
Clint had worshipped her in other days. 
A flood of tell-tale color had crept into 
the clear, pale cheeks— 


LMOST daily, in these weeks, Clint 

had seen her. He had been amazingly 
happy, yet sorely hurt, as well. In some 
ways they had reached an intimacy deeper 
than Clint had ever hoped for; had come to 
stand in many ways hand in hand, seeing 
eye to eye. Much of understanding, it 
seemed, had come to each of them in a 
year of suffering. Yet Clint stood now no 
nearer his desire than when she had been 
Red Cass’s wife in fact as well as name. 

“I’m getting a divorce because I hate 

Cass,” was always her answer to Clint. 
“I’m a human being, if I 
am awoman. I’ve a right 
to be happy and I’m de- 
manding it. Free of him, 
I can live as I think 
right. But that doesn’t 
mean that I can marry 
you, Clint. I know 
Red Cass better than 
any one in the world! 
I know his petty stingi- 
ness when there’s no 
audience; his meanness, 
his vanity, his cruelty 
to anything weaker 
than himself. I know 
by bitter experience how 
he throws his money on 
the bar with a grand, good 
fellow air, then comes 
home to knock his wife 
about because she paid 
a dollar for a new dress. 

“I know him! So I 
know what he’d do if, 
after I get my final de- 
cree, I married you. 
He’d make it his one business and 
pleasure to torture you—and so me. You 
know you daren’t outface him! There 
are only two sorts of men who can get 
along with Red Cass—the one who'll 
bootlick to him and the one who can whip 
him with fists or gun. You know that 
you can’t do either!” 

Clint became suddenly conscious that 
Ma Barcus, the ancient, shriveled little 
postmistress, was calling him—had been 
calling him, to judge by the irritation in 
her shrill voice, for minutes. 

“I said,” she shrilled spitefully, “thet I 
gota postal kyard fer ye! Come in yeste’- 
day. Reckon ye better take it—not thet 
it’ll be any pleasure to ye! It’s from Red 
Cass Rowell at Summerville. He says 
thet—” she fumbled with her spectacles, 
holding the card almost at the end of her 
nose— “he says: 

“ *T hear ye been makin’ up to my wife 


of the pistol duel. 


triumphantly 


She fired twice from 

the hip, jerked about 

and fired once in the 
opposite direction. 

Came yells of alarm { 

and abrupt cessation 

Ma 


’ ; 
returned’snorting 
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May-Ella sence she come back to Ran- 
son. I got just this to tell ye: I’m ridin’ 
into Ranson t’morrer’ (thet’s today, Clint) 
‘to git my wife an’ bring her back where 
she belongs. When I git there ye better 
have one o’ Two-Gun Clint’s old Colts 
oiled up or else hunt yo’self a hole. When 
I come I’m comin’ a-shootin’!’” 

“Heh!” she cackled, beady, bright old 


eyes shuttling delightedly round the circle 
of enthralled faces, then back to Clint’s 
bloodless features. 


“Looks like ye shore 




























Else 
He writ a 
kyard to May-Eller, too, but I give it to 
her soon’s I’d read it.” 


better hunt yo’self a hole, Clint! 


Red Cass’ll give ye one! Heh! 


Cl INT bit bloodless lips in attempt at 
composure. But he knew that he was 
ashy beneath his tan; that his eyes were 
widened fearfully; that his mouth like his 
hands twitched spasmodically for all his 
efforts to control them. Conscious of the 
curious fixed stare of a dozen pairs of un- 
pitying eyes, revelling in the signs of his 
fear, he whirled and stumbled toward the 
door. The watchers in the postoflice turned 
significant glances one upon another. 
From outside came a sudden splatter 
of shots. Clint, even whiter than before 
returned with a leap to the haven of the 
postofice. Bullets thudded into the 
weatherbeaten wood of the front-wall. 
Ma Barcus, with a squeal of fury, 
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snatched a Winchester from beneath the 


counter and darted like a tiny witch to the 
door. 

“You, Tom Parsons!” she shrilled. 
“Blame yo’ soul! You—” 

She fired twice from the hip, jerked 
about and fired once in the opposite 
direction. Came yells of alarm and abrupt 
cessation of the pistol-duel. Ma returned 
snorting triumphantly. 

“Heh! Vl show ’em how to bang up a 
widder-woman’s prop’ty!” she snapped 

“Put two 32-20s *tween thet-’ere 
wuthless Tom Parson’s bootheels; 
*nother past Bud Tompkins’ ear. 
Heerd yeste’day they’d fell out 
oveh a dogfight an’ aimed to shoot 
it out next time they met. Where’s 
thet-ere Clint Hawken? Gone 
through the backdo’? Heh! | 
reckon he aint got no cravin’ fer 
hot lead. Wait till Red Cass 


comes in!”’ 


LINT was going—with nervous 
glances to right and left against 
resumption of the Parson-Tompkins 
brawl—straight down the alley 
toward the rear of the town mar- 
shal’s office. Here Sully Scott, in 
former years a deputy of Two-Gun 
Clint, held forth, keeping light rein 
on Ranson. Sully came puffing in 
shortly, stout, red-faced, middle 
aged. He mopped his dripping face 
with an explosive grunt. 
“Them damn’ fools got a whole 
street to shoot in and yet they 
cain’t keep from hittin’ the build- 
in’s!” he grumbled. “I told ’em 
if they unlimber ag’in in town I'll 
shore as hell run ’em in an’ they 
can donate five bucks apiece to 
Judge Dietrich.” 
“Sully, it’s against town-law for 
a man to pack a gun at all, isn’t 
it?” Clint came straight to his point. 
Sully Scott turned small shrewd 
blue eyes upon Two-Gun Clint’s 
son, then leaned back in his chair 
to regard the ceiling thoughtfully. 
Like the rest of Ranson, he knew 
of that postal card from Red Cass 
Rowell, so he could guess what was 


coming. 
“QOh-uh-yeh,” he nodded va- 
cantly. ‘Shore. But ye know, 


Clint, the marshal cain’t be walkin’ 
up an’ down a-searchin’ folks all day lon 
*T aint reasonable to expect him to! Tr 
a fella 7s totin’ one an’ raises hell with it, 
I gather him in an’ we slap a fine on 
him. But sill he does, we figger he aint 
wearin’ nothin’. This is Texas, ye know, 
not New Yawk!” 

“But when Red Cass Rowell sends word 
that he’s coming into Ranson with a gun; 
that he’s going to shoot me on sight— 
what about it?” 

“Ye mean I ought to meet him an’ take 
thet pearl-handled Colt o’ his off’n him? 
Mebbe put him under bonds to keep the 
peace?” Incredulously, almost, old Sully 
was staring at Clint. 

“‘Something like that!’ nodded Clint 
painfully. ‘“You’re town-marshal, Sully. 
It’s up to you, by your oath of office, to 
protect the property and lives of the 
citizens.” 

(Continued on page 80) 
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Beefsteak or Soup-meat? 


W311] Your Roast Next Sunday Come from a Prime Steer 
or from the Aged Sire of Some Dairy Herd? 


AS it ever occurred to you that 
buying a beefsteak is a hazard- 
ous undertaking? It 1s. 

You plan to have steak for 
dinner. The memory of the last jaw- 
breaking slab of bovine flesh haunts you 
vividly. You call up your butcher or go 
down to the market and, as your dispo- 
sition dictates, you doughtily demand or 
pathetically plead for a nice, tender steak, 
a piece of prime beef. 

One hundred times out of one hundred 
you will be assured that you are getting 
just that. And just about 


By A. Watkins 


Aberdeen-Angus steer, bred from beef- 
making ancestry, stall-fed and carefully 
raised to beef perfection. 

Now the cattleman, and particularly 
the producer of real prime beef, is just 
beginning to wake up to the fact that the 
market for his product is continually 
buried under an avalanche of bovine 
trash that flows ceaselessly from the dairy 


them, in fact, are entirely unaware that 

there is a substantial difference, and 

that they are the victims of their own 
abysmal ignorance. 

This ignorance of the consuming public 
is a source of constant temptation to the 
retailer. The Department of Agriculture 
investigators found that, as a matter of 
fact, the least scrupulous retailer was the 
biggest money-maker. He sells, for the 
most part, the commonest kind of cow 
meat, but bases his prices on either the 
quotations for prime beef or what the 

traffic will bear. An enterpris- 





ninety-two times out of every 
hundred you will get nothing 
of the kind; obviously so, since 
only about eight per cent of 
the total cattle in the country 
grades higher than merely 
“good.” And incidentally, 66 
per cent grades only medium, 
or lower, mostly lower. The 
figures are supplied by the 
United States Department of 


Good News for Meat Consumers 


HE American National Livestock Association, 

at its annual convention held January 13-15 

at Phoenix, Arizona, adopted a resolution as follows: 
“It is the urgent desire and request of this associ- 
ation that immediate steps be taken to provide 


ing butcher can take a chunk 
of red meat—the public seems 
to take kindly to the super- 
stition that meat is good if it 
is red—from the carcass of a 
worn-out veteran of the milk 
pail, and doll it up with con- 
vincing artistry, with the help 
of a piece or two of suet from 
a real beef animal, and make it 
look good enough for anybody's 


Aericulture. for the grading and marketing of all beef in both Sunilew diusce. Vie. cone 
The situation is really interstate and intrastate commerce according to it, and he does do it. 
worse than it looks. It in- ree ans Secon li ; 
sista: da dkms ae dhe stan ard grades, based upon quality, in a manner a 
ancient and honorable profes- that will clearly disclose on each retail cut its have a serious effect on 
the beef market. There can 


sion of the butcher. Nothing 
vas said about it until a few 
months ago, and not much 
then; but the fact is that cer- 
tain officials in the service of 
the Department of Agriculture 
conducted a quiet investigation 
into meat retailing methods in 
certain western cities; and they 
came to the conclusion that 
there are tricks in all trades, 
particularly in that of the 
butcher. 


BEFORE going any further 
4 we'll venture an explana- 
tion of how this situation came 





‘practical grade and quality. ’ 

Similar resolutions were adopted last December 
by the California Cattlemen’s Association, at its 
annual meeting at San Francisco, and by the 
Aberdeen-Angus Association at its annual meeting 
at Chicago. 

The matter has been taken up with Secretary 
of Agriculture Jardine and other government 
officials, and it is expected that steps will soon be 
taken to make it possible for people to know 
in advance whether they are buying a first-grade 
beefsteak or merely a cut of “bull meat.” 


be very little doubt that peo- 
ple would buy more meat if 
its purchase were not so much 
of a gamble, if only they 
could be sure of getting a cut 
of toothsome beef instead of a 
chunk of tooth-breaking “‘cat- 
meat.” And particularly would 
there be an improved market 
for prime steer meat, and con- 
sequently for prime steers. 
Here, then, is where the 
cattleman begins: to take an 
interest in the retailing of 
meat. The general run of 
cattlemen are not very eloquent 
talkers, except in their own 








to light. The meat supply of 
the nation comes from three 
sources, in the main. The first source 
is the dairy farm. There are about 
twency-five million milch cows in this 
country, and these animals are shipped 
to slaughter as soon as they become 
too old to earn their feed at the pail. 
hey sometimes make good soup meat, 
or first-rate sausage, but rarely, if ever, 
decent steak or roast. 

Then comes the cattle from the great 
Western ranges. This is practically all 


real beef stock, much of it of good beef 
breeding, and some of it well cared for in 
addition to being well bred. A good deal 
of it, however, 1s too old, or at least too 
muscular, to make rich, ripe beefsteak. 
Finally, we have the real beef cattle 
animal, the Shorthorn, the Hereford or the 


farms of the country to the slaughter- 
houses. And here is what makes this 
competition so deadly: When cattle goes 
to the stockyards from the various points 
of origin it is graded for what it is—choice, 
prime, good, medium or common, and 
the packer pays for it according to the 
grade. Further, the retailer buys it from 
the packer on grade and pays accordingly 
—you don’t catch him paying the same 
price for common bull meat as for prime 
steer. But in the majority of cases this 
meat absolutely loses its identity when tt 
reaches the showcase in the retail meat 
market. Common and choice are jumbled 
together, common predominating of course. 
And millions of meat-eaters have no way 
of distinguishing between them; many of 





peculiar dialect, but they have 
a few good spokesmen. One of them, O. 
M. Plummer, general manager of the 
Pacific International Livestock Exposi- 
tion at Portland, Oregon, has investigated 
the situation, worked out a plan, and is 
already talking about it. 

This is the plan: Carry the grades 
through from the stockyards to the retail 
butcher shop. Let the cost to the con- 
sumer be on the same basis as the price to 
the producer. Let practically every piece 
of meat displayed for sale at the retail 
market carry a truthful description of its 
origin and quality stamped plainly upon 
it. 

Can it be done? Easily, according to 
Plummer, and he ought to know, having 
(Continued on page 73) 











It's a highly evident fact that there is a 
very busy trout somewhere 


in the vicinity 


UST $4.85; no more. 

Put a peg in that; we'll come _— 
to it after awhile. And puta peg 
this one, too—not all fishermen are 

liars, 

Just to prove that, I’m going to admit, 
here and now, that I’m not the greatest 
fisherman in the world and that I know 
fellows who have caught fish a long way 
bigger than any I ever took. I’ve been 
fishing, off and on—the “off” meaning 
whenever I could get away and the “on” 
indicating those times when the pressure 
of necessity compelled me to devote my 
attention to less important affairs, such 
as earning a living—for twenty years or 
so. 

I'd rather fish than eat. I’d rather fish 
than sleep. I’d rather fish than shoot the 
biggest bear there is left in America. I’ve 
been surf-boarding; I’ve been stunting in 
an airplane; I’ve been at sea in astorm; I’ve 
killed every kind of wild game there is left 
in the United States; I’ve snowshoed and 
skiied and climbed mountains and the 
only thing that puts my back up is to 
hook a fighting fish and fight it out with 
him. 

I doubt if there is any bigger thrill than 
just that, unless it be to photograph a 
grizzly or a bull moose, in action. A man 
can spend a lifetime trying for either of 
those two pictures and be no nearer it at 
the end than he was at the beginning. 

But fish! 

Anybody can go fishing; anybody can 
taste that joy, and, with the growing 
amount of sense displayed by sportsmen 
and fish commissions the country over, 
everybody will be able to do it long after 
the last of the wild game has gone the 


sorrowful way of the passenger pigeon and 
the buffalo, a shameful blot on American 
sportsmanship or a sacrifice to the ad- 
vance of civilization, whichever way you 
look at it. 


ges N you say fish, these days, unless 
you live on the seaboard, you mean 
trout. Seventy per cent, at least, of the 
trout resources of the country are in the 
eleven western states, the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Slope area. Back east, when 
Willie, bends himself a hook out of a 
safety-pin, borrows mother’s bamboo 
clothes-prop for a rod and goes fishing 
with a spool of stout thread for a line, he 
may get brook trout, if he lives in one of a 
certain few states, or he may get perch or 
a catfish or carp or a minnow or just a 
plain old-fashioned shiner. In_ these 
western states, when young William 
begins his piscatorial experiments, he’s 
more likely than not to bring home a 
trout of some kind. 

The rainbow trout, the ichthyological 
sharps say, is the chief native fish of the 
western streams. He occurs everywhere, 
almost, and pretty nearly to the exclusion 
of every other sort, if you leave out of con- 
sideration the other varieties of the 
species bred in hatcheries and planted 
round and about. So far as game fish are 
concerned he is the only one native to the 
fresh waters of western America in any 
considerable numbers, except salmon, 
which are more sea fish than freshwater 
fish anyway. 

For flavor, the rainbow stands alone of 
the native fish. 

The two factors combined to make him 
the piéce de résistance, the consummation 
devoutly to be wish’d, the chief end and 
aim of all sportsmen, whether fishers for 
food or anglers for sport, until the planted 
varieties become sufficiently numerous to 
give him a relief, doubtless welcome, from 
the attentions of mankind. 





Doubtless it was this desirability that 
earned him a respite from the exclusive 
assaults of the anglers. The lure of catch- 
ing him made the crop of fishermen 
bigger; the increased number of anglers 
demanded more fish to be caught, and 
more varieties of fish; states supplied fish 
and game commissions to extract revenut 


from the fishermen and return, as a sort of 


quid pro quo, the fish they demanded: 
this made more fishermen, and so the 
cycle goes on, more fishermen, more fish. 
more fishermen, let us hope, ad infinitum. 
or at least to the saturation point wher 
all men are anglers except those congen- 
itally incapable of fishing and the streams 
can not support more trout. 


O the state and federal fish commis- 

sions goes the credit for introduction 
of the Dolly Varden, the cut-throat, the 
eastern brook, the German brown and the 
Loch Leven, to say nothing of the salmon 
trout. Less stocking has been done with 
the German brown and the cut-throat 
than the others, but enough has been 
accomplished to make it possible for 
almost any one to be assured a reasonabl 
bag of trout if he can fish at all. 

This applies to the casual fisherman 
who sallies forth with a cane pole, a 
line fit for taking halibut in the deep 
sea and a hook like a reaper’s sickle as 
well as to the angler who equips himself 
with dainty tackle and gives Mr. Trout a 
fighting chance. Personally, I don’t think 
it’s sport to go after a fish with a clothes- 
pole and a shark hook. It would be no 
fun to me to catch fish with treble hooks 
and reel-less line. I don’t think the proper 
way to land a catch is to heave him over 
ty head, to crush himself in a fall, at the 
end of the fishline, against the bank 
behind me. 

But there be those who do and this is 
neither the time nor the place to quarrel 
with them. When I meet one of those 
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fellows I always take the ground that 
evolution is a sure process, though slow, 
ind that the day may come when he’ll 
progress to reasonable tackle and use 
flies instead of luring the trout up to him 
with roe on the water and baiting his hook 
with a salmon egg. When he does, he’ll 
know what real sport is. 


HIS evolution thing carries an angler 

through several stages. I don’t say the 
last is the best nor the first the worst, 
but here they are: 

The bait stage. The stage of 
youngsters who fish with reel-less 
tackle, hooks and bait, perhaps 
with sinkers and floats. This lasts 
just about so long. Then by de- 
erees, the boy advances into either 
the— 

Wet fly stage, using a reel and 
thes, fighting his fish and winning 
ir losing more or less fairly, or— 

The lure stage, when he employs 
the abilities of a maturer mind 
to devise means of increasing his 
takings. He may turn to salmon 
eggs, roe, perhaps treble hooks, 
anything to increase his gross take 
of fish. Even so, he is not hope- 
less, for sometimes the members of 
this class develop and go on, along 
with the crude wet fly users, to— 

The refined tackle stage, in which 
your man becomes a real angler, seeking to 
use line and rod adapted toeach particular 
water he fishes and giving the game all 
the best of the breaks. But even this 
is not enough. Further refinement leads 
naturally to the— 

Dry fly stage. In this your true angler 
uses his brains to level conditions down to 
as near an equality as possible between 
himself and his quarry and then proceeds 
to out-guess, out-game, to out-fish, if you 
please, the particular individual fish he is 
after. Beyond this is the— 
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An 11-pound steelhead taken from 


Barbless hook stage, in which the adept 
angler fishes for the fun of fighting the 
fish and returns all, or at least the greater 
part, of his takings to the stream, unin- 
jured. 


HE barbless hook is the latest develop- 

ment in angling. It came naturally 
enough from the desire of fishermen who 
did not care to keep all the fish they 
caught to injure those they turned back as 
little as possible. They discovered that 
even carefully wetted fingers sometimes 
injured a trout in disengaging him from 
the hook. With the barbless hook, you 
can, if you are careful, disengage your 
catch and return him to the stream with- 
out touching him. Then he is safe and 
goes on about his business and you can go 





Words of Wisdom from 
One Who Knows 


volved.”’ 


“You can fish for fish or you can fish for sport. 
If you’re fishing for food you're entitled to get 
your meal the easiest and quickest way, in my 
mind, but if you’re fishing for sport you do things 
differently.” 


“‘No true sportsman, no real nature-lover, kills 


—Ted Powell. 


on fishing. No true sportsman, no real 
nature-lover, kills anything unnecessarily. 

The barbless hook brought me the 
biggest day’s sport I ever had. 


N the Madison River, in Montana, away 

up at the headwaters of the Mis- 
sourl, in one day I caught eighty trout 
averaging over two pounds apiece. I took 
just three in to the hotel; I suppose 
ninety-seven per cent of the rest are there 
yet, waiting for some other fisherman to 
come along and give them another ride. 


I think, consists in doing something 
The pride of achievement is in- 


the Rogue River last year 


Now, that was sport. Suppose I’d been 
using a hook with barbs. The trout limit 
in Montana is forty, or twenty pounds 
gross weight plus a grace allowance of one 
fish over, so if your last one is a big fellow 
and puts you over the limit you don’t 
have to turn him back. Well, I caught 
eight times my limit, by weight, or double 
it, by number, not counting little fellows, 
that day. In other words, since I was 
fishing for sport and not for fish, I got 
eight times as much out of my day as if 
I had been using a barbed hook and felt in 
duty bound to take only such fish as I 
could keep and use. 


DON’T bring fish home any more. | 
found out that when you gave your 
friends trout they got sore because the 
fish were not larger or more 
numerous, and when you didn’t 
they got sore because you gave 
some to somebody else. So what 
was the use? I fish for fun, turn 
back my trout and keep my 
friends. Plenty of others are doing 
likewise. 
I don’t mean anybody should 
put back all he catches, that barb- 
less hooks are the only sportsman- 
like way of taking fish, or that if 
you have no flies along you should 
do without trout. Far from it! 
Once when I was camping in the 
Rockies I tried everyway I could 
think of to catch myself a fish for 
dinner. The trout were there; | 
could see them in a little stream 
connecting two lakes. I was there, 
too, and I was good and hungry. 
It was away up above timberline but 
there were some weeds or scrub of some 
kind along their water which shed their 
seed into the stream. The trout had been 
feeding on that seed. There was lots of it 
in sight, uneaten. Every fish there was 
full, so full he didn’t want to eat any more. 
One and all they scoffed at everything | 
offered. They just wouldn’t bite. I was 
up against it. 

o I fired my revolver down into the 
water and the jar turned me up a fat one. 


Maybe you think I didn’t eat! 
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That wasn’t sportsmanship but it was 
practical sense. I needed meat. I wasn’t 
fishing for sport but for food and anybody 
else would be entitled to do likewise under 
similar circumstances. 

That’s the distinction—you can fish for 
fish or you can fish for sport. If you’re 
fishing for food you’re entitled to get your 
meal the easiest and quickest way, in my 
mind, but if you’re fishing for sport you 
do things differently. 

Sport, I think, consists of doing some- 
thing hard. The pride of achievement is 
involved. It isn’t hard to lure trout by 
scattering salmon eggs round or to make 
them rise to your hook by baiting it with 
one, or even, as I have heard of some men 
doing, tying a bit of salmon roe into a fine 
net and baiting your hook, or two or three 
hooks, with that. If you toss a thing like 
that into the stream, landing fish is only a 
question of whether your rope’s 
strong enough. Anybody can 
catch fish that way, but that 
doesn’t mean there'll be much 
of a thrill in it for him. 

As was explained by the 
gentleman found making love 
to a statue of Venus, there’s 
more kick in it when they 
don’t yield too readily. Riga 
trout on that sort of a deal 
and he has to yield. There’s 
no sport in that. To get sport 
you’ve got to whittle yourself 
down to where the battle is 
something like even. You’ve 
got to equalize conditions be- 
tween you and the fish. 


O do that you use a fly; 

you pit your brains against 
the trout’s, to fool him with 
a man-made contrivance of 
feathers and silk. You develop 
skill in casting and manipulat- 
ing your fly so that the trout is 
really fooled into believing it’s 
alive, like those he eats for 
dinner every day, or, maybe, 
if 1 it’s a fancy tie, into thinking 
it’s something new and tasty on 
the menu that he hasn’t noticed 
before but rather thinks he’d 
like. Beyond that, you’ve got 
to utilize a certain split second 
to hook him. 

You’ve got to use the light- 
test tackle adequate to play 
and land your fish in the par- 
ticular water where he lives. 
After that you’ve got to fight 
him to a standstill. Oh, boy, how a 
trout can fight! Then, if you land him, 
you’ve done something. You’re clever; 
you know you are; you have to be to 
beat that game. 

You’ve gratified man’s age-old appetite 
for a fight. You’ve flattered your vanity 
by doing a trick not everybody could have 
done—or so you will think. At any rate, 
you will have conquered in a fair battle. 
You will have given play to that pre- 
Neanderthal instinct for catching fish, 
which is a heritage of the day w hen fish 
meant plenty and the lack of one meant 
hunger. You won’t have any vestigial 
misgivings that victory was yours because 
you stand six feet in your socks and weigh 
ninety times as much as your two- pound 


adversary or because you have an im- 
mensely ingenious brain which you per- 
vert to devise low schemes for the undoing 
of trusting little rainbows and Dolly 
Vardens and whatnot with seductive lures 
and enticements. 

On the other hand, you may not land 
your fish. 


ELL, it’s the uncertainty, plus the 
difficulty, that makes poker, golf and 
fishing good games. If you knew, every 
time you drove a golf ball, that it would 
travel two hundred yards straight and 
true down the fairway, you’d soon give 
up golf. You can not do it, and you know 
you can’t, but how you do love to try! 
Same way with fishing for sport—flies, 
light tackle and all the rest of it. The 
game is hard and uncertain. If you give 
the trout an even break and he gets away 





Thirty-nine pounds of steelheads, caught by Tod Powell 
one evening in the Rogue River, Oregon. The biggest 


fish is almost as long as the little girl, and 
the catch nearly outweighs her 


from you in spite of a good battle on your 
part, you can slap him on his figurative 
back and say: 

“Well, old kid, you had to be good to 
put that one over.” 

And it’ll be true. You and he will both 
have had a thrill and you'll both be in 
condition to take another one next day. 
You can not do that, or feel that way, if 
you fish with bait, wait until your fish 
swallows the hooks and then “horse him 
in,” as they say in the mountains. 


HERE’S thrill enough under these con- 
ditions to last an ordinary man a life- 
time. It’s a sport for all men, under all sorts 
of conditions, for the tackle can be made to 
fit the situation, and some combination of 
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rod, line and fly can be made to fit any 
cirsumstance of wind, water and insect 
life. 

It is the angler’s privilege to use a hook 
small enough for his prospective quarry to 
take into his mouth, a line strong enough 
to hold him against the current in that 
stream at that place and a rod of sufficient 
resilience to wear down even the gamiest 
old patriarch of the deep cool holes under 
the waterfall. At the same time it is his 
duty, a natural concomitant of his self- 
imposed code, to use neither rod nor line 
so strong that the trout has no chance 
against them. 

Sometimes the angler, jaded by days 
and days of fishing unintermittently, 
loses the thrill of it. Then he lightens the 
tackle, puts additional handicaps in his 
own way; makes himself smaller than the 
trout, so to speak, and tries again. 
know the average angler will 
refuse to believe anybody ever 
could become satiated with 
fishing. But—remember the 
old saying about a quail a day 
for thirty days. 


HERE are some wealthy 
men, not compelled to 
think of anything but their 
own pleasure, who fish all the 
time, day after day, in fine 
water, using barbless hooks 
and taking perhaps twenty 
times, maybe even thirty 
times, as much trout as they 
can use; many times more 
than the legal limit. Of course 
they put back all except the 
fish they want to eat, but 
they become too expert; the 
sport palls. 
: So that such anglers may 
a make conditions increasingly 
difficult for themselves, lighter 
and lighter rods are built, 
even down to exquisite little 
things weighing less than an 
ounce. These are so finely 
tooled they are almost like a 
watch in workmanship, so deli- 
cate they exert only the small- 
est pressure against the fish, 
so fragile they must be handled 
with utmost care lest the quarry 
snap them and escape. 

Yet these little rods, in capa- 
ble hands, do almost unbe- 
lievable work. I’ve heard of a 
fellow taking a five-pound 
rainbow with one, though the 

latest official record I know of was made 
by a manin England, a three-pound seven- 
ounce trout. The fellow that took the 
five-pounder must have been pretty wet 
when he got through, and it very likely 
took him a couple of hours to land his 
fish, but at least he knew he’d done 
something. 

Here in the West we haven’t got round 
to the point yet where you have to use 
dry flies; our fish are not so shy, so edu- 
cated, as in England or the eastern states 
of this country. Dry flies are used, of 
course, but most of us put our main 
dependence in wet fly fishing. It’s sim- 
pler, requires less skill and is more open 
to the inexperienced man, though there 
are plenty of your dyed-in-the-wool 
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sportsmen, fishers for the love of the fight, 
who use nothing else. 

There’s an outstanding example up at 
Reno, Jack Bell, who is proud of the fact 
that he is the only man who catches fish 
with a dry fly on the Truckee River 
within the city of Reno itself. Bell last 

ear took more than 1400 trout from that 
ane He uses dry flies because they 
imitate insect fish-food most nearly. His 
flies are tied on No. 20 hooks, little affairs 
less than a quarter of an inch long over all 
and only about an eighth of an inch from 
point to shank. Oh, yes, he puts back far 
more trout than he keeps. 

Barbless hooks accentuate the difficulty 
of catching fish a little. I suppose, if he 
could get what patterns of flies he wanted 
on these ultra-small hooks, 
without barbs, he would 
use them. It takes skill to 
keep a trout on an un- 
barbed hook after you 
have him, and Bell likes 
things that require skill. 
Some of the most famous 
— of the country 
ise them a great deal. 

They fish for fun, you 
see, and so they take ad- 
vantage of the barbless 
hook’s ability to multiply 
their opportunities. The 
unbarbed hook sets aside 
the limit laws put on 
sport because, when a 
man uses them, he can 
fish all day and not reach 
the limit or hurt the trout. 
He can put back his catch 
to be re-caught again an- 
other day, by another 
fisherman. 


OME of these barbless 
hook experts fish the 
Rogue River, in Oregon 
and that also is my favor- 
ite stream. Perhaps this 
is so because I took my 
biggest fish there, a nine- 
pound steelhead, on a 
five and three-quarter 
ounce Leonard rod. A 
steelhead, you know, is a 
rainbow trout that has 
access to the sea. He gets 
bigger and gamer and 
stronger than his strictly 
freshwater cousins. 

This fellow came out of 
the Pierce riffle, where the 
current is especially heavy. 
As I amrather light, I had 
some difficulty in getting out into the 
stream. I had to start at the head of the 
rifle and work my way down gradually 
into the lee of a huge rock where I got 
space for casting. 

[ finally hung onto a fish and he just 
started in to raise merry springtime with 
me all over the place. He took out all my 
tapered line and_ practically all the 
backing—say 300 feet in all. I tried to 
get ashore to follow him and had made 
about half the distance when the com- 
bination of heavy water and fighting fish 
tipped me over. For a while I went 
swimming with the trout, but after a 
struggle I got my feet under me and on 


Mostly About Trout: 


Even a fish-less day is worth while amid such scenery. 
McCloud River, in Shasta County, California. 


dividing his attention between the fish and the 





the bottom, got out and ran downstream 
to keep Mr. Fish from taking all my line. 
It took me somewhere between thirty and 
forty minutes to land him. 


O you think I wouldn’t go a long 

way to repeat that thrill? Well, guess 
again. And there are lots of others like 
me. It’s got so now that the angling 
business is being recognized as much as 
the dude ranch business. ‘There’s one 
hotel in the West—oh, well, why not name 
it? Everybody’ll guess anyhow that it’s 
the Davenport, at Spokane—which has a 





fishing professional, much as other hotels 
have their golf professionals. 

There’s a man whose special employ- 
ment is to tell people where to go to get 





picturesque pines is Tod Powell 


fish and how to get there and all about it. 
That’s a sign of the growing importance of 
angling if anything is. 


NDit is an importance that reaches, or 

can reach, everybody. Go back to that 
peg you put into the four eighty-five at 
the beginning. That’s the price of a 
complete trout-fishing outfit, rod, reel, 
line, flies and all, offered by a sporting 
goods house whose window I passed the 
other day. Of course, it isn’t a fancy 
outfit, but it will catch trout. A man 
that has it has all he needs to go fishing 
and to get himself some fish. And almost 
anybody can afford to have it. 


It's the Upper 


The gentleman 


offhand—one_ at 
others at Saratoga and Sheridan, Wyo- 
ming, and a fourth at Bozeman, Montana 
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Fly-fishing is not the costly pastime . 
many persons have believed. It can be 
made so, of course, but you could fish for 
years on the price of membership in a golf 
club. Besides, there are no greens fees on 
a trout stream. On the other hand, $100 
is not the top limit for rods, and there are 
reels which at $35 or $40 are real value for 
the money. Some cost a great deal more. 
The bulk of the angling, however, is done 
with equipment costing much nearer the 
low figure I stated than these high ones, 
because the bulk of the fishermen are 
ordinary chaps with ordinary sums of 
money to spend for their fun. 

Indeed, the fact that really low prices 
can be put on fishing equipment is signifi- 
cant in itself of the increase in the number 
of anglers and particularly 
of anglers who have only 
modest sums to lay out. 
Developments are coming, 
and coming fast. Fly 
fishing was a long time 
taking hold in this coun- 
try, but it has a good 
one now and maybe you 
think it’s going to be 
broken! 

The good old American 
notion of bagging the limit 
every time and all the 
time, of wiping out the 
fish as we wiped out the 
buffalo and almost wiped 
cut the antelope, has got a 
kink in its tail that isn’c 
going to come out. The 
fellows that enjoy the 
hunting and the fishing 
most are the ones that 
believe hardest in con- 
servation and are making 
the most noise about it 
They’re doing it public- 
spiritedly, of course, but 
they’ve got a right to 
talk; their money, spent 
for game and fish licenses, 
pays for it. 


HERE is no state in 

the West that has not 
its own fish hatchery, and 
these hatcheries are the 
direct outcome of the 
vision of a few men who 
insisted and worked and 
fought for maintenance of 
our fishing resources. Most 
states have several hatch- 
eries. The Government 
has four in the West 
alone that I can name 
Leadville, Colorado; 


beside w hat may be in the East. From 


these hatcheries millions of trout fry are 
going out each year to be planted in the 
streams. 
food for bigger fish, naturally, but that is 
the way of their watery world and we 
can not change it. 


Most of them die or serve as 


That is, we can not change it in the 


stream, but now Colorado and some other 
states are holding the fry in 
ponds” 
long before they are planted. 


“retaining 
or six inches 
A trout 


until they are five 


(Continued on page 88) 








Forget the Clock 


Directing the Affairs of Shipyards, Telephone Companies, 
Banks, Railways—It’s All One to Henry T. Scott 


HE clock—any clock—isn’t 

going to play a very important 

part in what follows. So, at the 

outset, we rather feel that our 
story is well named. 

Herein are told some of the facts of 
the life of Henry T. Scott, a man who 
toiled upward through the night while 
his companions slept. Henry T. Scott, 
prominent business man and _ financier, 
has never been a clock watcher. Time 
has been the least important element in 
his life in the sense that when he has had 
anything to do he has devoted all the 
time necessary to the doing of it. 





By Elford Eddy 


Author of: Stick, Dig and Save; The 


Carpenter Who Went to Night School, etc. 


clothes. He worked in the fields plowing, 
cultivating, harvesting; he ‘got down” 
the hay for the horses, milked the cows, 
split the wood and generally made him- 
self more useful than ornamental. 

Father Scott had worked the farm all 
his life and was horny-handed, with a 
“crick”’ in his neck and a back that was 
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Henry had really never known easc. 
By this time he had done so muc| 
dull, deadening work, had put in so 
many hours not watching the clock 
and so few, comparatively, sleeping 
against the coming day when he would 
repeat the story, that he began to wonde: 
what it was all about. Having turned 
twenty, he decided that it was high tim: 
to do something which would lead some- 
where other than to fields in the morning 
and a hard bed at night. The prospec: 
of some day owning a farm didn’t exactl: 
overwhelm him with joy. He wanted 
more promising future on his 





He has been ignoring clocks all 
his life. 

Scott began his business career in 
San Francisco fifty-nine years ago. 
He is one of those who worked up. 
His name stands out with those of 
Keene, Sharon, Mackay, Flood, 
O’Brien, Mills, Ralston, Crocker, 
Fair, Huntington, Sutro, Hop- |, 
kins, Stanford and other San 
Francisco pioneers and builders. 

His life story sounds like an 
Oliver Optic yarn. He was the 
farmer lad who arrived penniless 
in the big city and by dint of many 
struggles, honesty and hard work, 
whittled a success for himself. 


HE story begins seventy odd 

years ago on a farm near Balti- 
more—a farm which had been in 
the possession of the Scotts since 
colonial days, when it had been 
deeded to their forbear by Lord 
Baltimore—the same, if my mem- 
ory serves me, who founded the 
city of that name. It was a good- 
sized farm, but hard to work. 
There was an endless round of 
sowing and reaping and tilling and 











milling and tending the live stock. 
It was constant drudgery in the 
old-fashioned way, executed with 
crude, old-fashioned implements. 
The lad Henry was of an old- 
fashioned family; he had five 
brothers and two sisters. His father was 
a Quaker preacher, his father’s brother a 
Baptist minister. On that farm Henry 
learned that time has a meaning which 
can be inexorable, bitter. Life was a 
matter of long hours; hours devoted to 
work. 

The youngsters trudged two miles to 
school and learned their three R’s. There 
were no playgrounds in those days, 
no supervised recreation with coaches, 
trainers, diet kitchens and_ behaviorist 
observers. In addition to trudging miles 
to school, one did chores about the farm 
to help pay for his keep. Henry had a pig, 
a cow, a goat and a colt, and with their 
cooperation he paid for board, lodging and 





Henry y Scott 


His message to the youth at the foot of the hill is 


“forget the clock, work hard, deal squarely” 


tired of bending. He wanted young 
Henry to carry on, and he gave the boy a 
tenth interest in the farm. Later on he 
made a proposition to Henry: If the boy 
would take the farm and the grist mill and 
work them and care for his parents, he 
could pocket the proceeds. Farms had 
their grist mills in those days. The grist 
mill was a toll station; you took your 
grain to it and the miller ground it into 
flour, keeping some for himself as his fee. 

For a year Henry ran the farm and the 
grist mill. It would be more truthful to 
say they ran him—ran him ragged. The 
end of the year brought him to the age of 
twenty, the age when life is supposed to 
rest easily on a lad’s shoulders. But 





CHURCH STUDIO 


horizon. He was not afraid of 
work—he simply wanted his wor} 
to get him somewhere. 

So he sold his interest in th: 
farm, struck out for Baltimor 
and there entered a bookkeepin: 
college. He had a friend, a forme: 
schoolmate, named Pitt. Pitt wa: 
working for his father—a partne: 
in the firm of Charles F. Pitt & 
Son, chemical importers—learning 
the business in the good old- 
fashioned way of starting at th 
bottom. Henry landed a job wit! 
the firm and started at the bot- 
tom. The job was breaking blue 
stone. Breaking bluestone seemed 
a good deal like the labor he had 
left the farm to escape. The pay 
was $4 a week. Not enough. 








F he were selling the product 

instead of making it, Henry 
reasoned, his remuneration would 
be more. He was right. So while 
the senior Pitt was away he 
induced the manager to make him 
a salesman, and the manager 
raised his salary to $5 a week. 
That was all right until the elder 
Pitt returned. When he found 
Henry Scott had been elevated 
above the younger Pitt, he ordered 
Scott put in his proper place. 


Having tasted the joys of sales- drunk 

manship, Henry was not to be vellov 

bilked. Neither did he intend to work | butte 
with prospect of nothing before him realit, 
but the same work and more of it. like, 
Like many another youth, he wanted pair ¢ 
variety; so he went to work in a lessly 
grocery selling coffee and crackers and at - 
things. A grocery in those days was a drew 
good place for yarn-spinning and the of har 
gathering of news, and one of the chief envio 
topics of the hot stove leaguers was the 3 ¢ 
Golden West, that land of opportunity water 
which had inspired the more adventurous atin 
ang impecunious with romantic dreams Ov 
and visions of quick wealth. Henry dred 
listened eagerly to the occasional custo- sists 
mer who would speak as one who knew nee 


(Continued on page 88) 
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Justice of the 
Desert 


By E. Lacy Speer 


Tlustrated by Jeffery Reynolds 


This man, thief and murderer, who had slipped 
through the outposts of justice, had no 
particular object in stopping 


at Carrizozo 


ARRIZOZO, New Mexico, lay som- 
nolent in the heat of the sum- 
mer afternoon. Objects in the near 
distance quivered and danced 
drunkenly in the radiated caloric from the 
vellow sand, while the stern, purple 
buttes, seemingly overhanging, but in 
reality thirty miles distant, stood, cameo- 
like, against a setting of indigo sky. A 
pair of drooping burros, wandering aim- 
lessly round the ramshackle store, stood 
at attention when the California express 
drew up at the station. These specimens 
of hardy plains existence waved their ears 
enviously as the panting locomotive filled 
its capacious gullet with the alkaline 
water, for it was hot enough in Carrizozo 
to make even a locomotive thirsty. 

Over at the lonely, squat saloon, a hun- 
dred yards or so west of the station, no 
outward sign of life was visible, as a lone 
traveler disembarked stiffly from a sand- 
worn tourist sleeper, followed immediately 





by a dilapidated suit case which landed 
with some violence, the projecting force 
being a tipless tourist porter. 


USTAV LEIDSTROM, of Chicago, 

the object of much police solicitude, 
stood uncertainly on the station platform, 
with vacant gaze following the train as it 
rapidly melted, a perspective spot in the 
golden haze of desert railroad dust. It 
may be said that Leidstrom did not envy 
the travelers on the California express as 
they journeyed toward the Rio Grande; 
El Paso, too, had its officers of the law and 
wires that ran back to Chicago—that 
paradise of the undetected rogue and hell 
of the hunted law-breaker. This man, 
thief and murderer, who had slipped 
through the outposts of justice, had no 
particular object in stopping at Carrizozo. 




















His ticket read through, 
but the cunning of 
the habitual criminal, 
strong within him, 
bade him stop half-way 
between the outer con- 
fines of civilization. 
He reasoned that his 
chances for freedom 
were indefinitely prolonged as long as he 
kept as far as possible from organized law 
and its minions. Carrizozo, with its hotel, 
water tank and saloon, looked inviting: 
hence the arrival of the soon-to-be-notable 
addition to its population. 

Leidstrom’s was not an inviting face. 
The cold, blue eye set deep under slant- 
ing forehead, the thin down-curved lips 
and slightly receding lower jaw, gave 
little promise of that superior intelligence 
which separates the honest man or clever 
criminal from the born desperado. That 
face, city-pallid under the soot of travel, 
indicated at once physical courage and 
moral weakness—the bravado of a gun 
fighter and the cowardice of the uncaught 
criminal. The shifty, uneasy eyes bespoke 
the animal cunning of the man—a cun- 
ning without sufficient intelligence to 
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properly direct or to raise him above the 
level of the ordinary outlaw. In short, 
Leidstrom was a type of congenital 
cowardice and trained courage. 

“It is sure some hot down here, which 
the same I hadn’t noticed until now,” 
with which sage observation Long Pete, 
from Medicine Bow, dealt a new hand and 
expectorated with care through the back 
door of the little saloon. ‘As I was sayin’, 
it’s pretty much high temperature in this 
here jack rabbit sand prairie. It’s not for 
me to run plumb into purgatory before 
I’ve gallivanted some few on this here 
terrestrial ball, but in all my travels from 
Cheyenne to Chicago, I aint never been so 
plumb fried out as I am in this burrow,” 
and then Long Pete drew two cards, 
thereby leaving Carrizozo in a state of 
painful uncertainty. 


Justice of the Desert: E. Lacy Speer 


Long Pete gazed on the tenderfoot 
with languid, but growing interest. Doc 
Martin rose slowly and went back of the 
bar, his gun still hanging limply. Dick 
Andrews—‘Handsome Dick” they called 
him—laid down his hand and lined up. 
“Gents,” he drawled, “I’m about to buy 
for this here stranger and any of you poor 
bipeds that’s a sufferin’ some is hereby 
invited to step up and make the acquaint- 
ance of a tenderfoot that’s got a foot so 
tender that he’s afraid to do the lead 
dance for fear of gettin’ a stone in his 
hoof.” 

A chorus of “Hows,” was the welcome 
extended to the East, a welcome freely 
given without any other recommendation 
than that of cool nerve. 

“What name, stranger?” queried Doc. 
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of ultimate justice. A nocturnally inclined 
jack rabbit, rustling through the sage- 
brush, set his heart to drumming, a rifle 
shot out on the range brought him to a 
sitting posture. The calls of the night 
lent him their full quota of terror. 
Prompted though he was to better things 
by the gigantic mystery of the Almighty’s 
solitude, yet in the very isolation of mag- 
nificent distances, came the still, smal 
voice, “Be sure thy sin will find thee out.” 
In fancy he again stood in the foul, ill- 
smelling Harrison street police court; 
again he saw the prison van, the Bride- 
well—Ha! who would dare take him back, 
away from this land of yellow sunshine 
and blue nights, from air so pure and 
sweet, so sweet that to him it was the 
very wine of life and freedom. Freedom! 
who could find him in this 
waste of sand and sage? 





The monotonous call for 





cards and Doc Martin’s oc- 
casional “All set, gents?” 
constituted the sum total 
of replies to Long Pete’s 
diatribe. Doc were the 
stellar emblem of the law 
and discharged the duties 
of town marshal when 
called upon. He was also 
known as “supply” bar 
clerk, serving the thirsty 
sons of the desert when 
Chippy, the regular dis- 
penser, was at meals or 
indisposed. Doc, the dead 
shot, clever drink mixer 
and rather good natured 
and lax town marshal, 
was popular with the 
coterie of rangemen who 
gathered periodically in 
the little dealboard saloon. 


SHADOW blackened 
the square of sunshine 
on the floor, as Gustav 
Leidstrom shuffled toward 








Toyon 


By Robert Louis Burgess 


There is a sort of winter in the spring, 
For then toyons no more are ripening, 
But hang, all pale and shriveled, no longer being 
Red, red, sight to make a man glad seeing 
Them glittering out of the dark leaves of their trees 
On winter mornings when the pebbles freeze 
In the river bank’s wet sand till nearly noon. 


But in spring they are wizened, or dropped and strewn, 
And no one comes, as with the passing year, 
To take them home to make a Christmas cheer 
And press their small red faces on the pane 
To gaze out, jovial, on the winter’s rain. 


He was safe. 

Back on the Indiana 
farm he was again in 
swimming where the wil- 
lows met above “swim- 
ming hole number three.”’ 
There was a little sandy 
beach where the sun 
warmed him and where 
he used to play mumble 
peg with “Chalky Tom” 
and the rest. How he 
used to cut and run when 
the thunder storms came 
up over Frey’s woods, 
and then when he entered 
the kitchen, what an odor 
of country ham and eggs 
—there never were such 
ham and eggs in the stuffy 
Clark street restaurants. 


THINGS didn’t go right 
on the farm (curse 
that shootin’ over there— 
this aint Chicago now) 
and the family moved 











into South Chicago—bad 





the bar and rapped sug- 
gestively upon its worn 
surface. Now it is common custom for a 
native to lacerate any portion of saloon 
furniture with a revolver butt, if he is 
suffering with thirst and needs attention, 
but for a tourist—a disreputable, leering 
specimen of the colorless East—to break 
in on a discussion of “full houses” and 
“‘pairs” was too much for Carrizozo, and 
Carrizozo protested. 

A hush fell on the crowd, the rattle of 
chips ceased and then Doc’s big Colts 
roared. The uplifting smoke unveiled a 
large sliver torn from the floor where the 
ball had passed through in its oblique 
flight, scarce six inches from the foot of 
the man from Chicago. With another 
thunderous rap, Leidstrom sneered: 

“Seems to me _ youse gents aint 
careful o’ lumber. What’s the use 0’ 
chawin’ up good floorin’ that way when 
there aint a foot of sawmill stuff dead or 
alive within five hundred miles of this here 
God-forsaken dump. Where’s the bloke 
that deals out Kansas City nigger whisky 
in this swell establishment?” 

He said this last with ineffable scorn. 
Not a tremor of the head—not a twitch of 
the eyelid betrayed the fear, if fear there 
was, in Leidstrom. ‘Do I get that drink 
or do I go after it?” he concluded. 


“Well, Mike Brennan will do,” 
Leidstrom, and Handsome Dick retorted 
“*Mike’ goes, we don’t calc’late none on 
ancient hist’ry an’ family names—it aint 
healthy ’round here.” 

No letter of introduction is needed in 
the great Southwest. “It isn’t what you 
used to be, but what you are today,” is 
the somewhat dangerous motto that has 
made the cool and brave but often 
unscrupulous men of the mesas. 


growled 


TH AT afternoon Leidstrom, dubbed 
Chicago Mike, with no questions asked, 
was jolted over to Bar C6 outfit on a 
cow pony, he thereby becoming a unit in 
said outfit upon the recommendation of 
his patron, Handsome Dick. 

The cool, southern wind of the plains 
brought the star-spangled night. The 
crescent moon, looking over the darkling 
buttes, saw a human tiger, prostrate 
under a blanket, but the moon could not 
see the murderous magazine revolver that 
lay in an uneasy hand beneath. Somehow 
that blue New Mexico night sky looked 
like a policeman’s uniform. Isolated in a 
desert, the fear of the law was still upon 
Leidstrom. He who had laughed at lead, 
dreaded the ponderous, inexorable wheels 





place for a boy? yes, 
but it was all in the lifetime. Bad com- 
pany turned up—well, what could you 
expect? That first job was a peach—yust 
cracking a delicatessen store. Dead easy 
for a couple of kids of sixteen. Of course 
the old woman who kept it had to be 
quieted, but she was all right in the 
morning, so the papers stated. Then 
things came his way, and he moved up 
city way—Indiana avenue and Thirtieth 
street. That was fine business, till one 
night his hold-up victim took a shot (that 
infernal ball’s in my leg yet). Nine 
months in the Bridewell—he never got 
used to broom making. (Say, this air’s 
fine; them stars is brighter every minute. 
Bridewell! God—never again!) Five 
years in and out of jail. Well, it was a 
good time, at least part of it, and there’s 
a pile soaked away for the labor. (Some- 
how, that life don’t look right now, out 
here—guess I’ll reform. This country’s 
making me feel like a South Clark street 
missionary—it’s me to the cow punchin’, 
as they call it. This—is—livin’—Ill— 
call—the—last—job—quits—and—stay. ) 
And then Leidstrom slept. 
The blessing of slumber falls alike upon 
the just and the unjust, but the great 
staring eye of the law never slumbers. 
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Far out on the plains where the southern 
cross hangs high, lay a much desired, but 
hidden fugitive, just a mere dark speck 
under the starlight. As he slept, police 
telegraph operators in their shirt sleeves, 
were working under the smoky blue haze 
of the Welsbach light, searching out each 
hidden corner of the country, seeking 
information from the great Southwest, for 
the detective bureau had surmised that 
Leidstrom had passed from the grasp of 
its shorter tentacles via the Rock Island 
Route. And then the longer writhing 
arms of the commonwealth of Illinois 
began reaching out—out over the plains 
of Missouri, the prairies of Kansas and 
the mesas of New Mexico and Texas, 
searching, feeling for their own. 


“He there, Mike, git up, it’s goin’ on 

five-thirty g. m.” came in stentorian 
accents from Andy Stoddard, boss of the 
outht. Leidstrom awoke in sudden terror, 
and with eyes still heavy with sleep, 
drew the magazine revolver from under 
his blanket and held the nonplussed cattle- 
man under its threatening muzzle. Just 
for a moment, however, and then sleep 
fell from him as the yellow radiance of the 
sun brought him to his senses. 

““Scuse me, boss,” he spoke glibly, 
“[’m a doin’ that in my sleep sometimes 
ever since I wuz on outpost duty in the 

Philippines. Mighty t’echy work with 
that bunch of niggers.’ 

Stoddard eyed him curiously for a 
moment, muttering ‘‘Purty cur’ous for a 
tenderfoot,” and then continued, pleas- 
antly, “Don’t say a word, pardner, you’re 





Justice of the Desert: 





some rapid with a gun ef that is a gun; 
*pears more like a pepper box to me— 
what does she shoot, cayenne or plain 
salt?” 


HE city bandit’s brows relaxed, and 

over his grim, unpleasant face, under 
several days’ growth of beard, a quizzical 
grin appeared. “I aint got many ‘scads,’ 
old sport, but I'll play you three to one 
across the board that I'll put six thirty- 
eights into that ol’ billy goat over yonder 
before you can get your gun in your mit,” 
and not awaiting an answer six reports 
crashed in a rapid whirr, and the goat 
fell pierced unerringly. 

“Well, I swan,” and Stoddard relapsed 
into his ancient Missourian vernacular. 
He was unacquainted with the deadly 
instrument so well known in the metro- 
politan underworld. From then on, 
Chicago Mike and his pepper box came 
in for a good share of respectful attention, 
and as the days went on in that little 
community of reckless though simple 
spirits, Leidstrom won a speedy place, 
escaping all of the usual seasoning that 
goes to make the life of a tenderfoot 
miserable. The hard-lined face, the 
revolver, the unerring aim and the cool 
nerve of the man all conspired to put 
him right with the outfit. 

A day came when he fell into one of his 
still, black humors. With some chosen 


spirits he was lounging at the station at 
Carrizozo, secure in his apparent isolation 
from the law, but vaguely conscious of 
impending danger. 
baggage truck, 


As he sat upon a 
a train from the East 


Not a tremor of the head—not a twitch of the eyelid betrayed the fear, if fear there was, in Leidstrom 


E. Lacy Speer 
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stopped for a few moments. Grown 
strangely reckless of late, the fugitive 
took delight in watching the coming and 
going of those from the outer world. It 
so happened that on this day a slipped 
eccentric on the locomotive gave the 
passengers a chance to wander across to 
the little saloon to enjoy for a few moments 
the hospitality of New Mexico. Chicago 
Mike followed. 

At the bar stood a clean-cut, square- 
jawed individual whose every appear- 
ance denoted the city bred, and, to the eyes 
of Leidstrom, the plain clothes man. The 
fugitive trembled, but quickly regaining 
his nerve, w atched his natural enemy as 
the bird watches the serpent. A sudden 
move brought a mutual glance of recog- 
nition. 

_“Leidstrom, the murderer of ‘Connie’ 


Nelson,” mentally commented the detec- 
tive. 

“Sergeant Wills, curse him,’ muttered 
Leidstrom. 


W! CH caution born of long experience, 
the criminal-taker glanced at Chicago 
Mike’s pals, and with the guile of the 
serpent, he called for drinks all round and 
stepping close to Leidstrom, whispered 
confidentially: 

“Tt’s all up with you, Gus, I’m on my 
way to Beaumont for other game, but 
business is business—you’re wanted in 
Chicago—better step quietly over to the 
train with me, I’ve got the drop on you— 
gun’s inside my coat pocket.” 

Leidstrom’s lip curled and his teeth 

(Continued on page 85) 
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Arizona s Side of the Question 


The Colorado River Must be Controlled—Soon. Will it be by 
the Boulder Canon Dam or the Bridge Canon Dam? 


T has often seemed that, in the 

plan of things, it was laid down 

that Arizona should lie hidden 

until the awakening of the more 
easily developed coastal region. 

The wonderful and unprecedented 
development of the Los Angeles country 
is but the stepping stone to the greater 
development of Arizona, for Arizona is 
the richest state in the Union today in 
undeveloped resources; but, while these 
potential resources are very great, their 
development will take enormous amounts 
of money and work. This is the thing 
that has held Arizona back. 

In one river alone within Arizona there 
can be developed five million horsepower 
of electricity, and on the entire river there 
can be generated six or seven millions, 
an amount equal to three-fourths of 
all the electrical power used today 
in the United States—equal to over 
one-third of all the electrical power 
used in the entire world. 

Such an amount of power would 
create great industry and wealth 
located anywhere on earth, but 
when it is considered that this 
stupendous quantity of power is 
to be developed almost in the 
center of the great Southwest 
with its vast undeveloped re- 
sources, the most extravagant 
imagination is helpless to picture 
its meaning. 


RIZONA is producing today 

nearly 50 per cent of all the 
copper produced in the United States, 
25 per cent of the world’s produc- 
tion, and she is about third in the pro- 
duction of gold and silver, while 80 per 
cent of the asbestos on this continent ts 
in that state. 

The largest uncut pine forest on this 
continent stands within the borders of 
Arizona. 

Arizona has a million head of cattle on 
her hills, and a still greater number of 
sheep. 

There are now being cultivated in the 
state half a million acres of the richest 
agricultural land that lies out of doors. 
This is said advisedly; for when Congress 
first considered the reclamation move- 
ment, the Senate sent out a committee to 
investigate the soils of the western states 
Regarding the soil near Phoenix the com- 
mittee reported, ““The analysis shows it to 
be even richer than the soil in the delta of 
the Nile.” 

This soil produces luxuriantly a great 
variety of high-priced crops which do not 
compete with the products from sections 
to the north and east, such as winter 
lettuce, peas, cauliflower, cabbage and 
early Irish potatoes, early melons and 


Columbia River, facing the Golden 
Gate or at the port of Los Angeles. 
There will be four great cities, but 
Los Angeles will be greater than them 
early table grapes, long staple cotton and_ all. And this whole region of the south- 
citrus fruits. west is interested in Los Angeles as its 

Arizona has several million acres of this gateway and seaport. 
fine land yet unirrigated, more than there Her greatness, however, and the great- 
will ever be water to irrigate. There are ness of her wonderful back country 
some two or three million acres, however, depend on the wise development of the 
that it would be possible to irrigate from Colorado River! This stream carries the 
life blood, of this great empire in the 
making. It will furnish three great ele- 
ments of prosperity, domestic water, irri- 
gation water and power for a large part of 
this region. 

In considering the problem of the devel- 
opment of the Colorado, there is one 
question which overshadows all others 

in its importance, by reason of its 
international aspect. That is_ this 
question: 
Will Mexico get water to irrigate 
a million or two acres, or will a like 
acreage be irrigated within the 

United States with that water? Is 

tthe Colorado to be developed for 
Mexico or for the United States? 
In considering this phase of the 
problem, we must always keep 
in mind the position in which the 
owners of the land in Mexico in 
the Colorado delta find them- 
selves. These owners are almost 
entirely American land specu- 
lators. 


By Ralph Murphy 
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HERE is a vast tract of very 
rich delta land in Mexico that 
can be irrigated from the Colorado. 
Mr. Allison, an engineer who has 
been in the employ of large Ameri- 
can owners of Mexican lands, testi- 
fied before the House Committee of 
Congress, holding hearings in the Swing- 
Johnson bill, that there are over 1,800,000 
acres of land in Mexico that can be irri- 
gated from the Colorado. 

This land today is a desert waste, but if 
it were irrigated, it would be worth up- 
wards of $300 per acre. Suppose these 
American financiers succeed in irrigating, 
say a million acres of this land; they will 
increase the value of their holdings by 
$300,000,000 or more—a worthy stake. 

These men are skilled in land specu- 
lation. They have “cleaned up” millions 
before at this game and they have plenty 
of money with which to play the game to 
the best advantage. 

It is reasonable, therefore, to suppose 
(and it is unreasonable to suppose other- 
wise) that there is in the field today the 
strongest kind of propaganda on behalf ot 
anything that will help irrigate these 
lands and win this prize. 

Now what is the crux of this matter: 


Governor George W. P. Hunt of Arizona, 


the views of whose state on the Colorado 


River development problem are set forth 


in the accompanying article 


the Colorado, with the proper develop- 
ment of that river. 

Rich as this southwestern corner of the 
United States is in its own resources, the 
importance of this district is further 
emphasized by the progress of world 
civilization. ~ Westward the course of 
empire takes its way’”—more definitely 
today than ever before. 

There are only four possible locations 
for the great Pacific Coast city that is to 
be: on Puget Sound, at the mouth of the 
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A close-up view of the Bridge Cafion dam site on the Colorado River 


Why is all this scheming and planning 
necessary? Why is not the Mexican land 
irrigated today? Because there are three 
things necessary; three things that must 
be done before more of this Mexican land 
can be cultivated. 

First: The use of water within the 
United States must be limited so that 
there will be left a surplus of water to go 
down the river to Mexico because there is 
not water enough to irrigate all the sus- 
ceptible land in the United States and still 
leave water enough to irrigate 


in perpetuity, to the upper basin and the 
lower basin respectively, the exclusive 
beneficial consumptive use of seven and 
one-half million acre feet of water per 
annum, which shall include—all the water 
necessary for the supply of any rights 
which may now exist.” 

“(b) In addition to the apportionment 
in paragraph (a), the lower basin is hereby 
given the right to increase its beneficial 
consumptive use of such waters, by one 
million acre feet per annum.” 


Colorado River System, unapportioned 
by Paragraphs, (a), (b) and (c) may be 
made in the manner provided in Para- 
graph (g), at any time after October 1, 
1963.’ 

Now since the average flow of the 
Colorado River measured at Laguna Dam 
above Yuma for the last twenty years has 
been about 16,400,000 acre feet, it would 
look at first blush as though all the water 
of the river had been apportioned to lands 
in the United States, but the Compact 

apportions this water out of 





the Colorado delta land in 
Mexico. To this end irriga- 
tion in the United States, out 
of the Colorado, must be dis- 
couraged as much as possible. 

Second: There must be a 
dam on the river which will 
regulate the flow of the river 
As it is now, there are floods in 
the spring and a drouth in the 
fall. This dam must be located 
in the United States because 
there is no place for such a 
dam on Mexican territory. 

Third: The right to the 
use of this water must be 
made permanent by _ inter- 
national treaty. 

With these three conditions 
fulfilled, the Mexican lands 





UNSET earnestly endeavors to represent im- 
partially all sections of the great West, and it 
believes the widest possible discussion of the Col- 
orado River problem to be extremely beneficial. 
The magazine therefore gladly granted Arizona’s 
request, made by Mr. J. H. Whyte, editor of the 
Arizona Gazette, Phoenix, to state its case to the to be 
nation through publication of the accompanying 
article by Mr. Ralph Murphy, a leading citizen 
of Phoenix and of Arizona. 
SUNSET wishes 
that it is not necessarily in accord with all of the 
opinions expressed in this article-—The Editors. 


to make it clear, 


however, 


the Colorado River System, 
which is defined in the Com- 
pact to include the main 
Colorado River and all its trib- 


utaries; and there is a large 
amount of water, about 
8,000,000 acre feet that is now 


being used out of the Colorado 
River system which does not 
get down to the Laguna Dam 
measured. Therefore 
there is left, to go to Mexico, 
an amount of water equal to 
all the water that is now 
being used in Colorado River 
Basin, which it happens is 
enough to irrigate two million 


acres. In this way the Com- 
pact fulfills the first of the 
three necessities for the irri- 








can be irrigated in amount up 
to two million acres, governed 
by the generousness of such fulfilment. 


HE Colorado River Compact and the 

Boulder Dam appear on the face of it, 
to be a part of the scheme to irrigate these 
lands in Mexico. Undoubtedly both 
plans owe their position before the public 
today to the propaganda behind the 
Mexican land scheme. 

Now let us see how perfectly the Com- 
pact fits into the scheme. The first action 
of the Colorado River Compact, its main 
purpose is as follows: 

“Art. III] (a) There is hereby appor- 


tioned from the Colorado River System, 


This definitely limits the use of water 
within the United States to 16,000,000 
acre feet per annum and all the excess 
must go down the river to Mexico. 

If there is any doubt about this, turn 
to paragraph (f), Article III, which 
removes all question as to the intention, 
and provides that no further appropri- 
ations shall be made for forty years, of 
water, by either the upper or lower basin, 
which basins include all the land within the 
United States under the Colorado River 
System, as follows: 

“(f) Further equitable apportionment 
of the beneficial uses of the waters of the 


gation of the Mexican lands. 

Now as to the regulating 
dam, the Boulder dam will fulfill the re- 
quirement of the Mexican lands, as no 
other dam on the river will do. 


Ogee Boulder dam will regulate the flow 
of the river perfectly, because it will 
be used solely for a power dam and the 
flow through the water wheels will be 
constant. The water will be dropped to 
the bottom of the river at this point, 
which is too low to allow water to be taken 
from the river by gravity for the irrigation 
of more than 280,000 acres in Arizona. 
But if the dam were built at the Bridge 
Cajon site, about 80 miles farther up the 
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river, water could be diverted to irrigate 
two or three million acres of land in 
Arizona. If the Boulder dam is built as 
proposed, it will interfere with the Bridge 
Canon dam, and prevent the irrigation by 
gravity of more than 280,000 acres of land 
in Arizona. This would be of immense 
advantage to the Mexican lands because 
if all the land in Arizona which might be 
irrigated from the Colorado were taken 
care of, there would not be water enough 
left to irrigate any land in Mexico. 

E. C. La Rue, chief engineer of the 
Western Division of the U. S. Geological 
Survey, who has made a close 


Arizona’s Side of the Question: 


we may make allowances for their state- 
ments under the circumstances. 

The third necessity for the successful 
irrigation of these Mexican lands is the 
making of Mexico’s right to use the water 
permanent. The Compact could not of 
course, technically, apportion water to 
Mexico, because that is an international 
matter to be effected by international 
treaty, but it may lay a very advanta- 
geous foundation for such a treaty. 

Here is the provision in Article III (c). 
If as a matter of International comity, the 
United States of America shall hereafter 


Ralph Murphy 
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refers to its provision regarding water for 
Mexico, as an “Apportionment,” which 
must never be disturbed by “further 
equitable apportionment” in the United 
States above the 16,000,000 acre feet. 

Suppose, now, that the Boulder dam is 
built and the Compact ratified; the dam 
would regulate the flow of the river and 
Mexico would use the water to build an 
agricultural community below the line; 
then later a treaty would be negotiated 
with Mexico. Is it likely that such a 
treaty would take away one drop of water 
that Mexico was then using? Of course 
not! 

Therefore, the only way to pre- 





study of the Colorado River for 





twenty years and knows the river 
probably better than any other 
living man, has called attention to 
the fact that the Boulder dam 
would destroy some of the best 
dam sites on the river. In his testi- 
mony before the Senate Commit- 
tee, La Rue refers to the Boulder 
dam as follows: 


“THE Swing-Johnson bill calls for 
the construction of a high dam 
at or near Boulder Canon. If a 
dam were constructed and operated 
as planned, it would cause an un- 
necessary waste of water, a loss of 
400,000 horsepower and cause 
100,000 acres of irrigable land to 
remain in its desert state forever. 
If such a dam were built and 600,000 
horsepower developed, the low- 
water flow of the river would be 
increased far beyond the present 
needs for irrigation in the basin in 
the United States. This water 
could be quickly put to beneficial 
use in Mexico and before many 
years pass, about 1,000,000 acres of 
land would be under irrigation in 
that country, which would mean 
that 1,000,000 acres of irrigable 
land in the Colorado River basin 
in the United States must remain a 
desert. A high dam at Boulder 
Cafion can not be made to form a 
unit of acomprehensive plan of devel- 
opment which will promde- for a 
maximum use of the waters of the 
Coloratlo River.” ss 
La Rue suggests the Bridge 
Cafion project as better and more 
economical than the Boulder project 
and proposed Los Angeles aque- 
duct. He has recommended that 
Los Angeles put in the Bridge 
Canon dam and run an aqueduct 








Robert Loveman 
Californiaized 


By Cora Page Hoover 


It isn’t raining rain to me; 
It’s raining figs and dates 

And prunes and apricots and pears 
And oranges in crates. 

It isn’t raining rain to me; 
It’s raining fields of wheat 

And stacks of hay and ears of corn 
And nuts and melons sweet. 


It isn’t raining rain to me 
Nor merely daffodils; 
It’s raining fertile valleys, 
It’s raining emerald hills; 
In raining fields of poppies 
It’s raining purest gold; 
It’s raining also stocks and bonds 
That bursting coffers hold. 


It’s raining schools for children; 
It’s raining dinner-pails 
Filled to the brim; it’s raining homes; 
It’s raining shining rails 
To carry North and South and East 
The treasures of the West: 
The raining isn’t rain to me, 
It’s a beloved guest. 


vent the irrigation of this land in 
Mexico is to use all of the flow of 
the river before Mexico puts it to 
use. 


THE greatest menace in all this 
is the certainty that, if this 
Mexican land _ should be irrigated, 
there would spring up an Asiatic 
colony at our very door, over which 
Uncle Sam would have no control 
and which would compete very 
seriously with the farmers of South- 
ern California and Arizona, and 
which would be a constant inter- 
national menace. 

This idea is scouted by the pro- 
ponents of the Compact-Mexican 
land scheme but you may answer 
it for yourself. Whom will we look 
to, to prevent the settlement of 
this land by Chinese and Japanese? 
The only parties that could prevent 
it would be the Asiatics themselves, 
or the Mexicans, or the present 
land owners. 

The Asiatics themselves would 
be glad to farm this land, no doubt 
of that. And the Mexicans are 
not averse to Asiatics, especially 
pee. In fact there has recently 

een a treaty ratified between 
Mexico. and Japan wherein the 
separ are invited to come to 

exico, own and lease land, inter- 
marry and become citizens. 

As to any likelihood of the present 
owners of this land being depended 
on to prevent the settlement of 
Asiatics, please read the,testimony 
of Mr. Chandler before the House 
Committee holding hearings on the 
Swing-Johnson Bill whose company 
owns 823,000 acres of this land. 

This Asiatic menace, together 
with the fact that if additional 











land in Mexico is irrigated a like 





down on the Arizona side of the 
river, siphoning the water under 
the river near Topock and taking the 
water all the way to Los Angeles by 
gravity; he also suggests that the part of 
the aqueduct in Arizona may be used for 
irrigation of Arizona lands. 

Mr. La Rue is working for Uncle Sam 
and is not beholden to any private interest 
and is not a politician. A competent 
corps of engineers working for the State 
of Arizona has recommended the Bridge 
Canton dam and diversion for irrigation at 
this point as feasible. And the opposition 
to this project comes principally from 
engineers who are being paid large salaries 
to boost the Boulder dam, who must 
favor Boulder dam to hold their jobs; so 





recognize in the United States of Mexico 
any right to the use of any waters of the 
Colorado River System, such waters shall 
be supplied first from the waters which are 
surplus over and above the aggregate of 
the quantities specified in paragraphs (a) 
and (b), and if such surplus shall prove 
insufficient for the purpose, then the bur- 
den of such deficiency shall be borne 
ac by the upper basin and the lower 
asin. 


I! is interesting to note that while, tech- 
nically, the Compact does not appor- 
tion water to Mexico, it practically does so 
and that the language of the Compact 


acreage in Arizona will be con- 
demned to the desert forever, makes 
the defeat of the Colorado River Com- 
pact-Mexican land scheme doubly im- 
portant to Arizona. 

As to the matter of water for the upper 
basin, there would be no objection to the 
upper basin using all the water they can 
put to beneficial use within the Colorado 
river basin, if the lower basin could appro- 
priate the unused balance, but according 
to the terms of the Compact, the lower 


basin can not appropriate the water 


“apportioned” to the upper basin even if 
the upper basin fails to use it, but this 
unused water must be let flow down to 
Mexico. Take out this vicious provision 
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The Home of the Fairies 


The Children’s Theatre of San Francisco, A fter F ifteen Years 
of Steady Development, is Bearing Rich Fruit 


VERY child lives 1n two worlds: 
the gay and glamorous world 
of fancy where anything ts pos- 
sible, and the narrow grown-up 
world of fact, strangely bare of the free- 
dom and beauty which are the very essence 
of the spirit of childhood. _ 

An imaginative child will build an 
inner life as a bird builds its nest, out of 
the rags and tatters of romance, picked 
up here and there, from books or the 
movies, and thus create 
his own world, the kernel 
within the hard shell of 
conventional behavior 
into which he is being 
molded by the outer pres- 
sure of education and 
experience. And if his 
life is to shape itself into 
outward strength and 
force, this inner. kernel 
must be sound and sweet. 

To this end his fancy 
must be stirred, his spirit 
moved, his eyes filed 
with true beauty, his 
rightful heritage. To- 
gether with the imagina- 
uve and creative: im- 
pulse, a discriminating 
critical judgment should 
be trained, and a sense 
of proper values estab- 
lished. Added to this 
there Should be a sound 
schooling in the technic 
and mechanics of his 
medium, necessary to 
work with freedom and 
confidence, so that the 
fancy may be, in some 
measure at least, trans- 
lated into reality and 
the dream made to come 
true. 


HESE have been the 

underlying principles 
of the work of Mrs. John 
J. Cuddy in the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre in San 
Francisco. Fully equip- 
ped with technical 
knowledge through her 
training and stage expe- 
rience, she has worked 
out practical details of 
production with the same care that she 
has given to developing the creative 
qualities of the children who take part in 
her plays. 

The Children’s Theatre did not, in any 
sense, spring into being full grown. Its 
development has been so natural and 
gradual that it is doubtful if any of the 
group most concerned realize the magni- 





By Pauline Partridge 


tude of their accomplishment. Some 
years ago while Mrs. Cuddy was still a 
teacher of oral expression in the San 
Francisco State Teachers’ College it was 
part of her work, in addition to her classes, 
to supervise the teaching done by the 
young women she was training. This 








This scene from “Li Chen,” just completing a successful run at the Children's 
Theatre in San Francisco, "gives a hint of the really professional 


excellence in the staging of the plays presented there 


meant the actual production of plays by 
the children in the classes. The most 
serious difficulty to be overcome was to 
find plays suitable for production that 
would stimulate the imagination of the 
children, satisfy their natural craving for 
beauty, color and romance while con- 
tributing an educational value as well. 
There were no such plays. In fact, there 


were no plays at all, barring a few 

cheap inanities that were not worthy 

of attention, much less study and 

presentation. Mrs. Cuddy, to fill the 
pressing need, and with no further thought 
than to provide material that would be 
adequate to the effort spent upon it, 
decided to write a play herself. 

The first plays were given at the college 
during the season of 1912. The audience 
was made up from the general public, 
largely the parents, rel- 
atives and friends of the 
pupils and those most 
interested. The settings 
were designed and car- 
ried out in those earl 
days by Mr. Willard 
W. Beatty, at one time 
Director of Stagecraft, of 
the Players’ Theatre, 
San Francisco. In thre« 
years the work was sufh- 
ciently recognized as 
genuine contribution to 
the artistic production 
of the day to be given 
at the Auditorium dur- 
ing the Exposition. Thx 
play selected for pres- 
entation was “Jack the 
Giant Killer’, and this 
was the first time that 
the Children’s Theatre 
really stretched its young 
wings for a trial flight. 


RADUALLY, as the 
work grew, the basic 
idea round which the 
Children’s Theatre has 
been formed took def- 
nite shape. It was never 
to give a technical stage 
training alone, nor even 
a combination of stage 
technic and a knowledge 
of production. Instead, 
it strove to develop a 
love of beauty and a 
creative imagination and 
to stimulate through the 
arts that contribute so 
richly to the drama, a 
general culture that 
would put a new joy and 
color into the rather drab 
affair of everyday living. 
The old stories of Greek mythology 
with their human loves and furies, their 
melodrama and nobility, were used for 
many of the plays given in the school in 
the early days. The children studied the 
characters, their passions and problems, 
not only those of the play but the events 
that had led to them. The walls of the 
classroom were made to melt away into 
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the shores of ancient Greece and the 
children were led gently back to the 
rhythm and grace of the world’s first 
youth. They visualized themselves as 
young Hellenic boys and maidens. From 
this background they were given the 
practical problems of production to con- 
sider, the stage sets, the grouping, the 
picture, the colors, the music and the 
lighting. The final decision on these 
questions was a matter for class discussion 
and criticism, and experimentation along 
many lines was encouraged 

The opportunity for actual production 
1 a downtown theatre was given in 1922 
when the Stage Guild of San Francisco 
was formed by Mr. Samuel J. Hume. In 
three months six plays were presented, 
borrowing their plots from old fairy tales 
and bringing into actual being the glitter- 
ing band that roams the hearts of half the 
world. Every two weeks a new play was 
wanna and produced, the costumes and 

enery made, the young actors trained, 
gr ramen and stage business carefully 
worked out; an achievement so stupen- 
dous that even yet it seems little short of 
a miracle. 


P to the present time, every play given 

by the Children’s Theatre has been 
written by Mrs. Cuddy. They form a 
rich and colorful collection of Greek 
myths, fairy tales, folk-lore and phantasy. 
There are your friends from the story 
books. At last you have seen them; 
Cinderella in all her wistful beauty, the 
glad gallantry of the Prince, Snow White 
in her young innocence, the ancient beard 
of Rumpelstiltskin, all as you imagined. 
It is true, then, and with a sigh of satis- 
faction you know that you may go on 
believing in fairies. 

Although these plays were given only 
once during the week, at a Saturday 
matinee, they began to attract attention. 
The young actors had a rare quality. 
They were free from self-consciousness, 
the cast was well-balanced, the production 





The Home of the Fairies: 





had a unity that demanded respect for the 
workmanship as well as for the charm and 
beauty. In every way the work was 
proving itself. It was no longer in.the 
experimental stage but it still had a long 
hard road to travel as is always the case 
when the way leads upward. 


EANWHILE, almost unconsciously, 

an organization was dev eloping. 
During the very early days in the State 
Teachers’ College, Mrs. Cuddy had needed 
suitable music, of lyric beauty and delicacy, 
and had appealed to Mrs. McCauley, head 
of the music department of San Francisco 
State Teachers’ College, for assistance. 
Since that time Mrs. McCauley has 
composed music for songs and dances so 
in the spirit of the play that the children 
have almost unconsciously gained a 
critical knowledge of musical values. 

When “The Apples of Idun,” a play 
based on a tale of Norse mythology, was 
being prepared for production, a song was 
needed for one of the gods, mourning the 
loss of Idun. Mrs. McCauley composed 
two, one in a major and the other in a 
minor key. Both were submitted to the 
young cast who unhesitatingly chose the 
minor composition, not for its beauty 
alone, for the song written in the major 
key was equally melodious, but for its 
minor cadence which expressed the mean- 
ing and motion of the moment. 

During the brief season of the Stage 
Guild, Mr. Rudolph Shaeffer who was 
making the settings for the Guild pro- 
ductions became interested in the chil- 
dren’s plays. He took up with enthu- 
siasm the work of making the sets for 
their productions and with rare ability 
and imagination has created a_back- 
ground of fragile loveliness that is com- 
pletely in key with the spirit of the play 
and the production. Mr. Shaeffer is the 
director of the department of color and 
design in the San Francisco Institute of 
Fine Arts, so that he has exceptional 
opportunity to secure assistance of high 


A scene from “Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs,” as played at the Children's Theatre in San Francisco 
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artistic ability. In his classes in the 
Institute he has given to his most talented 
pupils the problem of the design and 
execution of scenery and costumes which 
they have carried out with skill and an 
interest equal to his own. 

During the present season, while Mr. 
Shaeffer is in Europe, three young women 
who have been studying and working 
with him are carrying on his work in the 
Children’s Theatre, Willie Tomlinson 
Wise, Ruth Cravath and Dorothy Wag- 
ner. They put into their labor, besides 
their rare ability to make beauty grow out 
of the ends of their fingers, a tremendous 
amount of human interest and technical 
ingenuity. Cheap fabrics are stenciled in 
gold and rich colors to simulate antique 
brocades:; crowns, jewels, and shimmering 
fairy wings are created from such com- 
monplace materials that it would be 
heresy to fairy lore to mention them. 
Better far to imagine a magic wand, and 
be done with it! 


T is not possible to give the whole 

story yet; the picture is by no means 
complete. There have been moments, 
many of them, when only a miracle could 
save the day, but Mrs. Cuddy’s close 
acquaintance with spells and charms and 
fairy folk has given her an eerie magic 
that she can use at need, and none can 
withstand it. The results of the early 
years of hard work are beginning to show. 
There is now a large, well-trained and 
organized group of children from six to 
twenty from which to cast the parts when 
a new production is given. They are free 
from any tinge of self-exploitation. Their 
desire is to see the play well done and to 
be a harmonious part of a beautiful pro- 
duction. Their generous pride in one of 
the cast who distinguishes himself is only 
equaled by their complete discomfort over 
a mistake or a failure. Cooperation, each 
one working for all, this is the spirit that 
Mrs. Cuddy unconsciously fosters by her 

(Continued on page 79) 
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CODE of MEN 


By Homer King Gordon 


The Story So Far: 


HEN Smiling Jim 
Lawson decided 
to keep the prom- 


ise he had made 
to the dying Milton Graves 
he hadn’t foreseen the trou- 
ble into which he was get- 
ting. Now, however, he 
realized it to the full. The 
dead man’s daughter, Pa- 
tricia, and her Aunt Emily 
were at the Box L, appar- 
ently fastened on him 
forever. And the fact that 
he was slowly but definitely 
falling in love with Pat 
didn’t help matters much, 
either. Aunt Emily was 
suspicious; she could not 
believe that Patricia’s father 
had left no estate and she 
did her best to implant her 
in her 


suspicions niece’s 
mind. 

Then there was Sully 
Lewis, crooked and un- 


scrupulous in method, trying 

to take the Box L away from him by a legal 
but obviously cock-and-bull colonization 
scheme which involved the diverting of the 
water of the Rio Guadla at Snake Head 
Falls, which, in turn, would leave Jim’s 
ranch dry. The engineer had already tried 
to persuade Smiling Jim to sell at a ridicu- 
lous figure. 

Now there had been two overt acts 
which had resulted in fights between the 
two factions, and Lewis, defeated in those 
attempts at force, was bringing up dyna- 
mite with the avowed intention of blowing 
Snake Head Falls sky-high and thus 
effectually blocking the river. 


pat. too, was worrying Jim. He had 
finally told her flatly the circumstances 
of her father’s death and she had seemed to 
believe him. Still, he had been unable to 
convince her of the fact that Sully Lewis 
was simply a crook, out to get the Box L 
in any way he could, and, since Jim was 
unwilling to hurt Pat unnecessarily, the 
engineer was actually a frequent and, it 
seemed sometimes to Jim, a favored 
visitor at the Box 

However, much as Jim would have liked 
to stay at the ranch house and perhaps 
bring Pat to believe in his side of the 
question, he had to set about preparations 
for the final siege of the band of cut- 
throats that Lewis had assembled at Snake 
Head Falls. The business of getting ready 
necessitated his frequent absence from the 
ranch, and one day it happened that the 
house was deserted but for Pat, her aunt 
and the chinaman, Go Slow Chin. 






























Illustrated by Lous Rogers 


“Has something 
happened to Pat?” 
demanded the 
cattleman. 

The Oriental nodded. 
he 
gasped, and again 


*Kidnappee,” 


lapsed into 


incoherent 


gibberish 


Lewis’ ex-foreman, Black 
Malata, smarting under his last 
failure to finish off Smiling Jim, 

chose that moment to strike. 
With a trumped-up message purporting 
to be from Lewis, he persuaded the two 
women to ride with him, telling them it 
was imperative that they go to the camp 
at the Falls. A few miles from the ranch 
house he was struck by another idea. 
Calling his assistant, Mex, aside he out- 
lined his plan: 

“You beat it back an’ set the house an’ 
barns afire. They’s a Chink an’ a nigger 
woman ’round som’eres. Kill ’em an’ 
chuck ’em in the fire. If y’ make a good 


job of it nobody’ll know what happened.” 


“Then we aint goin’ back t’ camp?” 
Mex asked. 


Malata swore. ‘‘Never mind about the 


camp or Lewis either. I aint goin’ near 
him ’til I’m ready. He can have this girl 
when I’m done with her, see?” 

Mex shrugged. “All right, jus’ you 
say! I'll catch up quick.” Wheeling his 
horse he galloped back the way they had 
come, while Malata led the women along a 
twisting path which he declared was a 
short cut, in order to face them in the 
opposite direction from the ranch house, 

—away from the telltale smoke of the 
buildings which Mex had been 
sent back to fire. 


The story continues in detail: 


XIV 
MILING JIM’S armed camp 


occupied a strategic position 
near the crest of the Snake 
Hills, overlooking the Box L 
herd which grazed peacefully 
on the broad range a few miles 
south and across the river. A 
mile or so to the north was the 
construction camp which threat- 
ened Snake Head Falls. Smiling 
Jim’s camp itself was laid on 
the flat, rocky bed of a pocket 
in the hills. 

There were no tents, no range 
kitchens, nothing that couldn’t 
be packed on five minutes’ 
notice, an emergency 
which was expected mo- 
mentarily. Smiling Jim’s 
forces were divided into 
squads. One group was 
kept riding herd day and 
night. Another watched 
every move made in the 
vicinity of Snake Head 
Falls. 

Old Wash, the pack 
mule laden with supplies, 
and Squat’s latest mes- 
senger were toiling up the 
trail toward the main 
camp when Mort came 
sliding down the rocks 
with news of a definite 
move on the part of the Lewis forces. 

“They’ve started work,” he announced 
simply. 

Mort had been in charge of the Snake 
Head Falls lookout, and his announce- 
ment could mean but one thing. 

“Taking in the dynamite?” Smiling Jim 


asked. 

“No,” Mort explained. “We'd of 
stopped that. About an hour ago Lewis 
and a gang of maybe twenty-five or 
thirty men came out and calmly went to 


work throwing up a wall of rocks between 


us and their camp and leading right 
<n to the falls. I didn’t know what 
to do.” 
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| the river. 


| riding bareback, his skinny, 


| falling with every step of 


Jim said soothingly. 
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“Even if they do throw up a wall of 
rocks, there’s no way they could get 
dynamite in without coming out in the 
open, is there?” Bart demanded. 

“Not that I can see,” Mort answered, 
“unless they dug a tunnel. Course, they 
might build a scaffold out over the falls 
from the steps they’ve got cut. There 

“What does it look like to you?” Smil- 
ing Jim asked. 

“[ dunno, Jim,” Mort admitted. “Tt’s 
some kind of a trick, but I can t figure it. 
That’ s why I beat, it back here.” 

“Jim,” Bart broke in softly, ‘for the 
love of Mike, what’s that comin’ ?” 

He pointed off across the river toward 
the Box L range. 


Code of Men: 


Go Slow Chin waved his arms 
and bobbed his head up and down. 

“Has something happened to 
demanded the cattleman. 

The Oriental nodded. 

“Kidnappee,” he gasped, and 
lapsed into incoherent gibberish. 

Smiling Jim turned swiftly to his fore- 
man. 

“Get every man we've got.” He mo- 
tioned to the Box L riders waiting 1 in a 
little group across the river. “T’ll take 
this new fellow’s horse and go ahead. Bring 
Buck and meet me at the ranch house.” 

“Want the men up at the falls?” Bart 
asked. 

“All of them. 


wildly 


Pat?” 


again 


Get the herd riders, too. 


Homer King Gordon 
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“What happened?” the halfbreed 
growled as soon as he was close enough to 
speak without being heard by the two 
women on the opposite side of the river. 
*You’ve been gone long enough.” 

Mex was sullenly resentful. There 
were tiny spots of blood scattered over 
his back and sides, and his hands were 
bloody from his attempts to gouge out 
the shot lodged just under his skin. 

“That nigger woman shot me.” Mex 
answered. ‘She hid in the house with a 
shotgun.” 

“IT mighta know’d it,’ Malata swore, 

“Y’got scared and run then, I suppose.’ 

“Why don’t you go back and burn it 
yourself, if you’re so brave?” Mex flung 
back, stung by the pain 
from his wounds and Mal- 





Coming toward them was 
a tiny speck of blue, fol- 
lowed by a trail of dust 
which led back in the gen- 
eral direction of the Box L 
ranch house. 

The speck grew larger 
and brighter as they waited 
in silence. 

“Tt’s the Princess,” Long 
Ike swore. “I’d know that 
mane and tail anywhere.” 

“But who’s ridin’ her?” 
Bart asked incredulously. 

‘he blue-clad rider came 
nearer. 

“Go Slow Chin!” Smil- 
ing Jim was the first to 
recognize him. 

With the entire outfit 
close on his heels, the big 
cattleman made a dash for 


HE old Celestial saw 
them coming and re- 


doubled his efforts. He was 


silk-clad legs wrapped 
tightly round the fat little 
Shetland’s belly, and_ his 


arms and pigtail rising and 


his tiny mount’s choppy 
trot. 

Go Slow Chin’s face was 
scratched and streaked with 
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into this story all of the glamour, 
all of the romance of the South Seas she 
There’s glorious Pomaraa Jeanbon, daughter of 


And _ there’s 


knows so well. 
a world-famous painter and a native princess. 
Douglas Ede who owes it to his family to marry as an Englishman 
should. But the Marquesas Islands are a far cry from London 
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~half French and 
half natioe—was calculated to 
disturb St. Anthony himself! 


ata’s sneers. 

“Maybe I will some day,” 
Malata hinted. “Git on 
across the river. I wish 
I’d know’d what you were 
doin’. I wouldn’t of waited. 
We gotta travel now, and 


fast; 
“T’m through,” Mex re- 
belled. ‘I’m goin’ into 


Sanchez an’ git these shot 
picked outta me, an’ then 
I’m headin’ south. You 
can keep yore women.” 


EX had one hand on 

his revolver butt, and 
as Malata drew back in 
astonished rage the wiry 
Mexican half pulled his 
gun from its holster. Mal- 
ata saw the motion and 
hesitated. 

“*Y’ poor: fool,” he taunted, 
“y'ever git into Sanchez 
an’ they’ll hang you before 
y have a chance. Have it 
yore own way. l| wouldn’ t 
waste powder on you.” 

“Maybe I won’t go to 
Sanchez,” Mex admitted. 
“There’s other towns.” 

“Git goin’, then,” Malata 
ordered contemptuously. 

“Git goin’ yoreself,” Mex 
retorted, this time drawing 








blood and dirt. His eyes 
rolled in a frenzy of terror 
and pain. 

Smiling Jim and Bart drew up a few 
yards ahead of him and swung from their 
saddles. 

“What’s asked 
hoarsely. 

The Oriental opened his mouth and 
tried to answer, but no words came. 

“Give him time, Bart,” Smiling Jim 
advised. 

Tenderly he helped the old Chinaman 
dismount. With his legs still bowed from 
his cramped position on the fat Shetland, 
Go Slow Chin gesticulated frantically 
toward the ranch house, but the discon- 
nected jargon coming from his throat was 
i1 npossible to understand. 

“Just answer my questions,” Smiling 
“Don’t try to talk. 


happened?” Bart 


Do you understand?” 

Go Slow Chin nodded vigorously. 

“Has something happened to any one 
at the ranch?” 





Send some one down the other side of the 
Snake Hills to wait at Jack-Knife Pass.” 

“Ts it wise to leave the falls unpro- 
tected?” Bart objected. 

“To hell with everything else,” the 
rancher swore. 

Fanning the recruit’s pony with his 
hat, the sun shining on his fiery colored 
hair, Smiling Jim tore over the range 
toward the Box L ranch house, disap- 
pearing finally in a swirl of dust. 

XV 
N the other side of the Rio Guadla 
ford at the foot of Jack-Knife Pass, 
Malata ordered Pat and her aunt to dis- 
mount and wait for Mex. 

Although they had been riding slowly, 
it was nearly an hour before Mex finally 
appeared, riding in the stirrups, his body 
held rigidly away from the saddle. Ma- 
lata saw him coming and rode back across 
the ford to meet him. 





his gun and holding it con- 
veniently pointed at Mal- 
ata’s belt. “I aint gonna git shot through 
the back.” 

Malata obeyed with a contemptuous 
scowl. When he was safely across the 
river, Mex spurred off in the direction of 
Sanchez. 

“What was the matter?” Pat demanded 
curiously when Malata returned. 

“I aint got time to explain,” he an- 
swered evasively, eyeing the , Pass ahead 
of them. “We gotta hurry.” 


“Isn’t he coming with us?” Pat per- 
sisted. 
“Tt don’t look like it, does it?’ he 


“You go first, then I'll come, 


snapped. 
’ He indicated 


and then she can follow.’ 
Mrs. Graves. 

But Pat demurred. She had no inten- 
tion of being separated from her aunt. 
There was something vaguely threaten- 
ing about the halfbreed. 

“You go ahead,” she directed quietly. 
‘Aunt Emily and I will follow.” 
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“Come on, then,” he growled. “We 

can’t stand here gabbin’ all day.” 

“I don’t see why we should be in such 
a hurry,” Mrs. Graves protested. “We 
certainly spent enough time waiting for 
this companion of yours to come.” 

Malata led the way up the pass with- 
out answering. At the top, where the 
trail widened out along the ridge, he 
turned off toward the southwest. 

“Are you sure this is the way? 
asked anxiously. 

“Why wouldn’t I be?” 
her fiercely. 

“Mr. Lewis’s camp is to the north,” 
she said quietly. 

“Did I say he was at his camp?” he 
asked. 

“T thought so,” answered Pat. 

“Well, he aint,” Malata declared un- 
easily. ‘“‘He’s off this way.” 

“Patricia, don’t you think we’d better 
go back to the ranch?” Mrs. Graves 
whispered. 

Malata overheard her remark, and his 
ugly face was distorted with anger when 
he answered. 

“Maybe you'll be lucky to git back,” 
he hinted. ; 

“Just what do you mean by that?” 
asked, bridling instantly. 

He guided his horse over between them 
and the trail. 

“I didn’t mean nuthin’, ’cept that | 
aint used to hz avin’ people call me names 
om in the open 

“No one called you anything,” Pat re- 
plied quietly. ‘We only want to know 
how it happens that Mr. Lewis is not in 
his camp, and why you didn’t tell us so.” 

“He told me not to,”’ Malata lied. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to if you want 
us to go any farther with you,” Pat 
asserted. : 

“Tl tell you, but I won’t tell her.”’ 
Malata pointed to the older woman. 

Seeing Pat’s hesitation, the halfbreed 
rode off a few yards in the direction he had 
first indicated. 


i Pat 


He turned on 


Pat 


“What shall I do, Aunt Emily?” she 
asked. 
“Don’t go,” her aunt pleaded. ‘We'll 


go back to the ranch.” 

A streak of stubborn pride kept Pat 
from listening to her aunt’s objections. 
She refused to cower before Malata, or 
let him see that she was afraid of him.” 

“Wait for me.” 

With this command flung back over 
her shoulder, she dug her heels into Mike 
and rode over to where Malata waited, 
a cunning leer spread over his face. 

“Now,” she demanded quietly, 
explanation do you want to make?” 

Her back was toward the trail, and 
toward her aunt. Malata, his eyes re- 
fusing to meet her’s squarely, parried for 
time. 


“ec 


wh at 


OU see, it was this way,” he began. 
“Lewis got shot in the arm by Lawson 
and he wanted to see you, but he thought 
it’d be too dangerous to have you come 
to the camp, so he picked out a place over 
back of these hills where he could have 
you come without taking any chances of 
running into Lawson’s gun slingers.”’ 
“T don’t believe a word of what you’ ve 
told me,” Pat declared. 
Through his half-closed eyes, Malata 
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was watching Mrs. 
Graves. The older 
woman, when Pat had 


ridden away from her, 
had started edging 
toward the trail. 


Now, with her horse 
turned back to the 
ranch, she was slowly 
riding down the nar- 
row ledge toward the 
river. ‘Lhe halfbreed 
concealed an exultant 
laugh, and made a 
show of gesturing to- 
ward the place where 
he had said Lewis 
was waiting. 

“Tt aint very 
over there,” he 
coaxed. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
take you long to go 
see fur yourself.” 


ITH a sudden, 

blood-curdling 
whoop, he galloped 
past her to the head 
of the trail, shouting 
madly at the rocks as 
he rode. The horse 
Mrs. Graves was urg- 
ing cautiously down 
the trail shook the 
reins free from her 
hands and began a 
wild dash for the level 
range far below with 
its rider clinging help- 
lessly to the saddle 
horn, in danger of 
being knocked off by 
the rocks that jutted 
out wherever the trail 
turned. 

Pat made a des- 
perate effort to force 
her pony past Malata 
and follow her aunt, 
but the halfbreed 
blocked her path with 
his horse. 

“Let ’er go,” he 
swore triumphantly. 
“T couldn’t ’a worked 
it better if I’d wanted 
to. I hope she falls 
off goin’ down.” 

“Get out of my 
W ay,” Pat ordered. 

“Quicker you get used to me the better 
it’ll be fur you,” he laughed coarsely, his 
beady eyes flaming. ° “We're gonna take 
a long trip together.’ 

“We'll go straight south from here,”’ he 
continued, answering her silent question. 

“TI wuz gonna go some outta my way, but 
we might as well head straight fur the 
line now.” 

“T won't,” Pat declared. 

Malata’s face lost its smirk. 

“Either you ride on ahead where I say,” 
he directed slowly, “or else my horse rides 
double, with you held up in front of me. 
I wouldn’t mind that much, come to 
think abort it.” 

Far below them a 
plunged across the river ford. 
breed snorted his satisfaction. 

“T’ll ride,” Pat consented, 


” 


riderless horse 


The half- 


her voice 


Homer King Gordon 
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With a sudden, blood-curdling whoop, he galloped past her 


trail shook the reins free from hg 


choked with fear, “but won’t you please 
look for Aunt Emily first? She may Be 
lying down there dying.” 

“Tet ’er die,” Malata answered. “No- 
body ast her to come. I aint wastin’ any 
time on old women like her, anyway. 
You go on and ride, ‘less you want to 
come sit up here with me. 


| je a shudder of repugnance, Pat 
turned her horse as he directed, to- 
ward the Mexican border. For several 
hours they traveled through a rough, 
mountainous country, choked with canons 
and ridges of rocks until Pat began to 
sway wearily inher saddle. Malata finally 
called a halt just before sundown. 

“Git off,” he commanded brusquely. 

“I won’t,” she protested, her eyes filled 
with the tears of fright and fatigue. 
Don’t touch me.” 
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her e head of the trail, shouting madly at the rocks as he rode. The horse Mrs. Graves was urging cautiously down the 
om hdands and began a wild dash for the level range far below, with its rider clinging helplessly to the saddle horn 


ise “T aint so bad, dearie,’”’ Malata de- 
Be clared. 
With a sudden move, he swung his 
‘O- arm round her, and in spite of her resis- 
ny | tance swung her out of the saddle and to 
y. the ground, holding her close to his 
to leering face. 
Staggering out of his embrace, Pat ran 
stumbling over the rocks back the trail 
at they had just traversed. It led through 
O- a Narrow canon, almost a crevice. Ma- 


al lata sat down and laughed at her efforts. 


h, “Come on back,” he called. “I jes’ 
ns stopped fur something to eat. I aint 
tO gonna hurt you. Look what a good man 


ly you’re travelin’ with. I’m even gonna 
do the cookin’.” 

Pat sank to the trail, utterly exhausted. 
d The hopelessness of flight on foot over- 
e. whelmed her. While she lay there, 


wearily sobbing, the halfbreed went 
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calmly about the business of preparing 
a makeshift meal. From his saddle pack 
he took an old coffee pot, a loaf of stale 
bread, a couple of potatoes, and some 
bacon. Filling the coffee pot from his water 
canteen he set it over a small campfire. 

“Better come git warm,” he invited. 
““Maybe while I aint lookin’ you can git 
the horses away from me.” 


T was this ironic sally that brought her 

to where he waited. With her tears dried 
and her voice determined, she undertook 
to match her wits with his. 

“T didn’t know I was so hungry,” she 
confessed, watching him slice the bacon. 

“Now that’s the way to talk,” he 
applauded. 

“Where are you taking me?” she asked 
cautiously. 

Malata grinned. 
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“Me and you are goin’ to meet Lewis,” 
he stated with a wink. 

“You wouldn’t dare get near him.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” he retorted. “I 
got too much on him to be in any danger 
from him.” 

“How is that?” she asked carelessly. 

“You oughta know a few things,” he 
leered. “Guess you and him have been 
workin’ together gettin’ Lawson’s ranch 
away from him.” 

“On this water project?” she inquired 
faintly. 

“Shore,” he agreed. ‘I’m in on it, too.” 

“How?” Pat demanded. 

“Soon as Lewis makes Lawson either 
sell or go bankrupt so’s he can buy the 
Box L fur next to nuthin’, I’m gonna be 
foreman,” Malata explained. 

“Until it’s turned into small farms?” 
she queried. 
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“IT know all about it,” he grinned. 
“Lewis told me the whole scheme. Don’t 
try to talk to me about small farms. 
I’m gonna run it ’til Lewis either sells it 
and all the cattle, or else, if it’s as rich 
as we think, maybe we'll run it perma- 
nent.” 

“What 
asked. 

“Then we'll blow up the damn river 
and bankrupt him.” 

“So it’s only a plain, outright steal,” 
Pat remarked bitterly. 

“Shore,” the halfbreed replied, in his 
over-confidence mistaking the meaning 
of her remark. “Either way, we win.” 

“Can he prevent you 


if Lawson won’t sell?” Pat 


“T knowed you’d come to your senses 
sooner or later,” he remarked. “Guess 
you see it aint any use you fightin’.” 

As though by accident, her toe touched 
the coffee pot and tipped its boiling con- 
tents into the fire. With an oath, Ma- 
lata made a grab for it with his free hand. 
As he bent over the flames Pat raised the 
rock and, with all the power in her two 
— brought it down on the halfbreed’s 
nead. 

With a groan, he pitched forward, half 
into the campfire. As he crawled back, 
Pat, keyed up to desperation, hammered 
his head with the rock until he finally 
slumped flat on the rocks, senseless. 


Homer King Gordon 
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into Smiling Jim’s waiting arms with the 
frightened sobs of a child 

Holding her close to him, Smiling Jim 
raised his voice in a call that re-echoed 
through the night. Riders came from all 
directions with guns held in readiness. 

“T’ve found her,” the cattleman ex- 
plained. ‘Where is he, Pat?” he asked 
gently. 

“Back there somewhere. I hit him with 
a rock. I think I killed him.” 

“If you didn’t, I will,” he promised 
grimly. 

“Please don’t leave me,” she whim- 
pered, her arms wrapped tightly round 
his neck. “I want to go home.” 





from blowing up the 
falls?” she questioned. 

“Not a chance,” he 
boasted. “We got enough 
men to blow him and 
his cowpunchers clear 
out of New Mexico if he 
tries it. Only chance he 
has is to take what 
Lewis offers.” 


F she could only get 

back! Pat leaned back 
against a rock, her brain 
whirling with a tumult 
of regrets. 

“But now you'll never 
be able to go back to 
Lewis, will you?” she at 
last asked. 

Malata’s face clouded. 

“T got a lot on Lewis,” 
he growled. “I got wit- 
nesses to prove he was 
behind that try to rustle 
Lawson’s cattle. Guess 
I can go back when I get 
ready to.” 

“Some one else might 
have your job by that 
time,” she reminded 
him. 

. He kicked savagely at 
the fire without answer- 
ing. Alaska, 

“Wouldn’t it be better 
if you went back and 
let me go until after 
things were settled?” she 
suggested softly. 

alata saw through 
her transparent ruse with 





Next Month 


“The 
Disappearing 
Alaskan” 


Barrett Willoughby 


LASKA is Barrett Willoughby’s 

country and she has made it 
peculiarly her own—as you'll know 
if you've read her thrilling novel 
any of her frequent magazine articles on the Far North. 


of the romance of far places, 
“‘something intangible, that has to do with canoes moving 
swiftly at sundown and the smell of yellow cedar in the dusk.” 


The Travel Number 


By 


Barrett Willoughby, well-known 
novelist, whose article, “‘The Disap- 


pearing Alaskan,” 


“Rocking Moon,” for 


In next month’s issue she tells the story of the ‘‘disappearing Alaskan’’ 
—the old-time Thlinget Indian whose place is fast being taken by the 
newer generation of half-educated younger men and women, ashamed 
of the old ways, the ancient tribal customs. 


Her account will stay with you; there is about it a bit of magic, a tang 
as she says of her 


‘something illusive,”’ 
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exultation swept over 
him. Lewis might be 
engaged to her, but Pat 
had turned to him— 
Smiling Jim—for protec- 
tion. She had known he 
would find her somehow. 
The fierce longing in his 
heart brought a hard, 
dry lump to his throat 
as he tried to forget 
that she belonged to 
some one else. Bart 
seemed to understand 
and a. 

“Go on back, Jim,” 
the foreman advised. 
“Take her home. We'll 
take care of Malata.” 

“Aunt Emily—” Pat 
faltered. 

“She’s all right,”’ Smil- 
ing Jim answered. “‘We 
found her by the ford. 
She wasn’t hurt.” 

“T’ve been so foolish,” 
she sobbed. 

“Don’t try to talk,” 
he advised. “Just lie 
quiet.” 

“His face looked so 
funny,” Pat laughed 
hysterically. ‘When 
hit him he rolled into 
the fire. It burned his 
— and his eyelashes 

“Was it on the trail, 
Pat?” Smiling Jim asked. 

“Right on the other 
side of a cafion,” she 


instance or 








a shrewd grin. 

“Specially let you go,” he retorted. “I 
aint gonna let you git away so easy. Come 
to think of it, I might go back in a day or 
so, at that; but if I do, I’ll take you with 
me. Guess he wouldn’t fight much then.” 

He laughed significantly at the impli- 
cation. 

As Pat shrank back away from him, 
her hand struck a rock a little larger than 


her fist. Instinctively her fingers closed 
over it. The coffee began boiling in the 


battered old pot over the campfire. It 
gave her an inspiration. Malata was 


kneeling by the fire, frying the strips of 
bacon on a sharpened stick. 

With the rock clutched in her hand and 
kept hidden behind her, she rose to her 
feet and walked closer to the campfire. 

Malata looked up, but disarmed by her 
expression, nodded his admiring approval. 


Reaction left her almost paralyzed. 
The rock fell from her hands, and it was 
only by sheer will power that she kept 
from fainting. It seemed ages to her be- 
fore she finally managed to reach the spot 
where her pony was picketed. With 
trembling, fumbling fingers, she untied 
the picket rope and dragged herself into 
the saddle. 


PLODDING along as though he recog- 
nized her condition, the cow pony car- 
ried her back through the gathering dark- 
ness over the trail they had traveled that 
afternoon. An hour or so later a big black 
horse loomed suddenly ahead of them. 
Her pony hailed the newcomer with a 
whinny of recognition. 

“T thought you’d never come,” Pat 
cried brokenly, slipping out of her saddle 


cried. “I tried to get 
away by running, but he just-laughed at 
me. 

“T’m going to let Bart take you home,” 
Smiling Jim offered, but she held to him 
with such hysterical desperation that he 
was finally forced to accept Bart’s sug- 
gestion, and abandon the pursuit himself. 

Holding her in his arms as he would 
have carried a child, he started back to 
the Box L. 

Under Bart’s leadership, the remainder 
of the Box L men took the trail that led 
to the spot Pat had described. Less than 
a quarter of a mile from the point where 
Pat, had been found, Malata, his head a 
bruised, bloody mass, lay concealed a 
few hundred yards off the trail, watching 
them disappear. 

Smiling Jim’s shout had sent him 

(Continued on page 92) 
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NDOUBTEDLY Charles Norris 

has done it this time! The “this 

time” is his latest novel “Pig 

Iron,” (Dutton), newly from the 
resses in book form following what we 
inderstand to have been a considerably 
ibridged magazine serialization. 

We wonder how many felt, with us, as 
“Salt,” “Brass” and “Bread” succeeded 
-ach other that somehow, somewhere, Mr. 
Norris was just missing something? All 
three of these were sound enough novels; 
all three deserved their wide popularity; 

et there seemed to be in each a promise 
vhich wasn’t quite fulfilled, an augury of 
. better novel to come. Perhaps “Brass”’ 
promised most and “Bread” missed ful- 
illment farthest; or so, at least 1t seemed 
to us. 

Now, however, in “Pig Iron,” Mr. 
Norris has given us an entirely satisfactory 
novel and the question as far as we are 
concerned is not, as it used to be, “‘when 
will the author of these monosyllabics hit 
his full stride?” but rather, “‘now that he’s 
very evidently found himself, can he do 
it again?” 

This, though, is purely academic 
speculation. We’ve no reason to suppose 
that Mr. Norris will not do as well or even 
better next time. And he is certainly 
-ntitled to the positive assumption until 
such time as he writes something to 
occasion its withdrawal. At any rate, our 
concern now is with the new book; what 
Mr. Norris may or may not do a year or 
five years from now isn’t precisely to the 
point. 


IG IRON,” (if you like to search out 

themes), might quite well have as its 
fundamental note the Biblical inquiry, 
“What is a man profited if he gain the 
whole world, and lose his own soul?”” Sam 
Smith—Samuel Osgood Smith whose 
initials Mr. Norris fits to a “trick” ending, 
but a poignant one nevertheless—is born 
fair-to-middling poor in Massachusetts, 
grows poorer as misfortunes overwhelm 
his more or less inefiicient parents and 
finally, a boy of twenty, comes to New 
York in the conventional manner to do 
the conventional thing—make his fortune. 
Oddly enough, this is exactly what he 
does and the years between Sam’s arrival 
in New York—in the burning summer of 
1885—and his realization—in the flat 
summer of 1925—that his millions won’t 
buy him the simplest thing he wants are 
the years of the story. 

So much for “outline” or “plot-sketch” 
or whatever you like to call it. It’s 
simple, yes. So is the skeleton of Mr. 
Dreiser’s “Titan” or “The Financier,” if 
you like. Strip either of these down to 
essentials and you find precisely as plain a 
rack of bones. But the skeleton comes a 


long way from making the whole man. 
There’s the little matter of articulation 


By Joseph Henry Jackson 





Late Fiction 
in Brief Review 


Topper: An Improbable Adventure. 
By Thorne Smith. McBride. 

Poor middle-aged Topper loses the 
road to romance and a ghost finds it 
again for him. Highly improbable to 
be sure, but at the same time a highly 
entertaining story. 

Stanley John’s Wife. By Katharine 
Haviland Taylor. Doran. 

A writer of best-sellers does a little 
psychological philandering but finds 
his wife his best bet after all. Keenly 
but a trifle diffusely written. 

The Hidden Years. By John Oxen- 
ham. Longmans Green. 

The story of the boyhood of Jesus 
told in fiction form and written with 
admirable sentiment but without sen- 


timentality. 
Black and Blue. By Octavus Roy 
Cohen. Little, Brown. 


Further adventures of Mr. Cohen’s 
Darktown characters. 


The Lion’s Skin. By Rafael Saba- 


tini. Houghton, Mifflin. 
Mr. Sabatini apologizes in his fore- 


word to the book for the fact that this 
is one of his earlier stories reprinted. 
The need for any apology is not evi- 
dent; this is as stirring costume-ro- 
mance as any he has written. 

Starbrace. By Sheila Kaye-Smith. 
Dutton. 

One of the author’s first stories now 
published in a new edition. A romantic 
tale of England in the days when gen- 
tlemen of the road flourished—and 
were hung. 

Black Harvest. 
Doran. 

The next war. A fantastically plaus- 
ible story of a defeated nation’s revenge 
and a negro superman who is to lead his 
African brethren under the German 
banner. Of course the thing doesn’t 
quite come off, which is some satis- 
faction! 

Ye That Judge. By Helen R. Martin. 
Dodd, Mead. 

A quietly told, 
Pennsylvania-Dutch 
author of ‘“Barnabetta”’ 
Snob.” 

Appassionata. By 
Knopf. 

The history of beautiful Laura Regan 
who can’t quite make up her mind to be 
married and enters a convent instead. 
A study in the pathology of mysticism 
done against an unusual background 
for Fannie Hurst. 


By I. A. R. Wylie. 


humorous 
the 
“The 


gently 
yarn by 
and 


Fannie Hurst. 











and then there’s the flesh of the bedy and, 
most important of all, the circulatory 





system which must supply the necessary 
vitak stream. 

Mr. Dreiser’s skeletons are simple; so 1s 
Mr. Norris’s for “Pig Iron.” Mr. 
Dreiser’s method of articulation is power- 


ful—your drama lies in the manner of 


making your joint; so too, is that of Mr. 
Norris. Mr. Dreiser is just a trifle gross 
in his conception of the fleshly envelope 
needful to the body of his novel; he wil! 
lay it on where Mr. Norris, for example, 
manages to be a little more sparing. 

In this particular case, to preserve our 
metaphor, it is in the life-stream that Mr. 
Norris has most closely approached the 
author of “The Titan.” “Pig Iron” 
moves as steadily, as surely as its proto- 
type for this occasion; if Mr. Norris 
doesn’t quite attain to the power of a 


_ Dreiser—yet; well, who’s going to make a 


point of that? 

Ourselves, we shall remember Sam’s 
struggle and climb. We shall remember 
even more vividly the bitter flatness of 
the plateau which Sam found at the top of 
his path. We shall never forget his early 
mentor, the hearty, ‘annoyingly per- 
sonal” Mr. Wright—we have known 
several Mr. Wrights, in fact. 

This leads us to the last paragraph that 
we can devote to “Pig Iron’—which, 
since we gave an evening to the book over 
the radio as you may remember, isn’t as 
neglectful as it sounds. Mr. Norris has 
learned, superlatively well, to make his 
minor characters live with you; Mr. 
Wright, Nick the hired man, old Mr. 
Faber, these and half a dozen others will 
stick in your mind as long as Sam himself. 
And, at the risk of being thought to 
repeat ourselves, may we observe that this 
is another Dreiserian characteristic. No 
reader of “Sister Carrie” will ever forget 
Hurstwood for example; yet Hurstwood 
was hardly in the author’s mind as the 
protagonist of his book. 

“Pig Iron” is undeniably a “big” novel; 
it will be hailed as such from one end of 
the country to the other in a few months. 
But it is more than a big novel; it is a 
simple novel, so simple, so utterly sincere, 
so fine a picture of a thoroughly American 
type in an age completely American, that 
one is tempted to call it the typically 
American novel. 


New Bret Harte Letters 


F interest not only to Californians, not 

only to Westerners, but to all who 
have enjoyed Bret Harte, is this new vol- 
ume, “‘Letters of Bret Harte,’’ assembled 
and edited by Geoffrey Bret Harte, 
(Houghton, Mifflin). 

The letters selected cover the period 
from i866 to within three months of Bret 
Harte’s death in 1902. The greater part 
of the collection, however, relates to the 
author’s life abroad, the period of his 

(Continued on page 100) 
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When the tax-cutting urge of the Senate 
Cutting Stunt suddenly rose to fever heat and the 
of tee Genste “greatest deliberative body in the world 

abolished the Federal inheritance, automo- 
bile and amusement taxes practically without debate, with- 
out consideration and against the report of its own com- 
mittee, the Senators did a very foolish thing. They proposed 
to cut down the national revenue for the next five years to a 
point where the income might be smaller than the outgo, 
basing their action on the plea that our remarkable pros- 
perity would produce more than sufficient tax revenue for 
all needs even with the additional reductions. Perhaps it 
will—this year. But will the present prosperity continue 
indefinitely? 

Of course it can, if the business community is sensible, 
wise and moderate. This blessed country can be perma- 
nently prosperous if it will 
avoid the mistake of producing 
too much. When everybody can 
readily sell what he produces at 
a moderate profit, all of us eat 
regularly and the savings bank 
deposits go up. But if we get 
greedy, speed up production in- 
ordinately and try to squeeze 
our profits up, we will soon 
have more stuff on hand than 
the country can buy, we will 
have to carry the excess goods, 
borrow more money to carry 
them, shake the bankers’ con- 
fidence and start the avalanche 
that sweeps us down to the 
panicky bottom. 

The factor that makes the 
United States prosperous is the 
ability of the masses to buy the 
bulk of the national product. 
But there is always the danger 
that overproduction will lead 
to bargain sales on a huge scale, 
to enforced liquidation on the 
1920 model, to lack of profits 


The Fool Tax- 
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Hot Dog Dimes 
and the Morals 
of Border Towns 


There is a little town south of San Diego 
and a short distance above the Mexicai 
boundary that should be moved bodily 
across the line into Mexican territory 
This little chicken-raising community—San Ysidro is its 
name—profited financially by the growth of that aggregation 
of race track gamblers, touts, saloonkeepers, dope fiends anc 
prostitutes known as Tia Juana. It sold gasoline, oil, hot 
dogs and rented bedrooms to the thousands of Americans 
that flocked to Tia Juana. When a wave of indignation 
swept the country because two American girls had been 
drugged, abducted and brutally assaulted by Mexican 
officials in Tia Juana, the chamber of commerce of the town 
of San Ysidro felt called upon to pass and broadcast a 
resolution condemning the American girls and, by impli- 
cation, excusing the actions of the brutes who assaulted 
them. Apparently the San 
Ysidro chamber of commerce 
passed this resolution because 
it feared that the drying-up of 
the Tia Juana traffic would 
affect the gasoline, hot-dog and 
bedroom revenue of its “mer- 
chants.” 

The members of the San 
Ysidro chamber of commerce 
who sponsored that resolution 
should be deported to Mexico. 
The air on the American side is 
far too clean for them. Perhaps 
they would qualify for positions 
on the Tia Juana police force. 

oS 

Why Uncle Sam Ninety-six per 
Should Continue cent of us never 
to Tax Estates SCC!Ve any 

money on 
which we have to pay inheritance 
taxes. The inheritance tax is a 
levy affecting only those who 
can leave to their heirs more 
than a competence. In the 
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and a tremendous shrinkage of 


Reynolds, in the Portland Oregonian 


case of a fortune, invested in 


tax revenue. When that hap- Melodrama tax-exempt municipal bonds— 
pens, Congress will be forced to and there are many such—the 
raise tax rates during hard times against a howl of Federal inheritance tax furnishes the only way of making 


protest. 

We are amply able to pay the rates proposed and insisted 
on by the House. If there is a surplus, it will be applied to 
the reduction of our huge war debt, such reduction making 
possible lower taxes on a sound basis. Therefore the tax- 


cutting orgy of the Senate was foolish and unsound. Tax 
reduction was necessary and wise, but an overdose of any 
remedy aggravates the evil. A national deficit is the one 
thing we can not afford to have. 


the owners and heirs contribute their share of running 
the National Government. Also, the owners of excessive 
fortunes find it increasingly difficult to know what 
to do with their money after death. Frank Munsey left 
forty millions made largely in stock speculation. He left 
neither widow nor children. Unable to think of any better 
plan, ignorant apparently of the plight in which higher 
education finds itself, he left his entire estate to a picture 
gallery for the purchase of more paintings. 
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A Federal inheritance tax is needed to save unimaginative 
childless multimillionaires at least part of the worry con- 
cerning the disposition of their millions after death. 


v U 


To run a railroad train you need steel 
tracks and expensive road beds; to operate 
an automobile you must build and main- 
tain costly roads, but to operate ships it is 
not necessary to build roads or lay tracks. In water or in 
the air ships navigate without human contrivances. But 
they do need terminal facilities, places where they can land 
with safety to take on or discharge passengers and cargo. 
For airplanes such terminal facilities have been provided 
only here and there; even large and wealthy cities have 
shortsightedly failed to provide air ports for the rapid- 
transit transportation of the future. That’s why the War 
Department keeps up its agi- 


Have You a 
Little Air Port 
in Your Town? 





The Pulse of the West 47 


Washington, Idaho, Nevada, Utah and parts of Arizona, 
increased these deposits by $101,000,000 while the New York 
district with the largest accumulation of wealth in the world, 
failed to reach this record by $5,000,000. Diversity pays. 


U U 


Fireworks Death It is not too early in the year to renew the 
and Injured campaign against the use of fireworks in 
List Appalling the celebration of the Fourth of July. 

Because the proponents of safety relaxed 
their efforts the practice of celebrating with explosives was 
resumed last year and the results were shocking. Reports 
from 36 states, made to the U. S. Public Health Service. 


showed that 111 persons were killed and 1030 were injured. 

Loss of the sight of one eye, and in many cases the 
destruction of both eyes, were reported as probable among 
148 of the injured. 


Fireworks that were consid- 





tation for more municipal air 
ports. 

Even worse is the situation in 
regard to sign posts for the 
travelers in the sky. The Fed- 
eral Government maintains an 
elaborate system of sign posts 
for the ships of all nations along 
the American coast, but for air 
navigation it makes no effort to 
mark any routes except those 
used by the air mail service. 
Yet no form of transportation 
needs proper directions more 
than the airplane winging its 
lone way through fog, cloud, 
snow and darkness. Fortunately 
private enterprise is coming to 
the rescue. Along the Pacific 
Coast the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of California is erecting 
aerial sign posts by painting the 
names of towns they serve on 
the roof of its service stations 
in letters so large that they can 
easily be read from an elevation 
of 3000 feet. Broad white ar- 
rows also give the aviator the 
direction of the true north. 

Considering the prevailing 








ered harmless—sparklers, blank 
cartridges, cap pistols, skyrock- 
ets, small firecrackers and 
Roman candles—were responsi- 
ble for many of the deaths 
as well as some of the worst 
injuries. 


U U 


The Cutting of In 1925 the 
Throats and the United States 


Price of Cotton Produced two 
million bales of 
cotton more than the preceding 
vear, but the value of the 1925 
cotton crop was $121,000,000 
less than the value of the much 
smaller 1924 harvest. As a 
result of this decrease the value 
of the products of all Texas 
farms shrank to $799,000,000 
in 1925 as compared with $907,- 
000,000 the year before. 

Dry figures? Sure. We are 
merely quoting them to point a 
moral and adorn a tale. If this 
year’s cotton crop should be 
two million bales more than 
last year’s, the whole South 
would go broke, panic would 








leaden public apathy, it will 
also be left to private enter- 
prise to supply most of the air 
ports without which commercial aviation can not develop. 


U U 


There is a sound lesson in the fluctuating 
of Transporting value of cotton. It teaches the continuing 
Your Ben Breit validity of the old saw concerning the 

foolishness of depositing all your eggs in 
one basket. While the farm product value of Texas, premier 
cotton state, decreased by more than a hundred million 
dollars, the value of California’s farm products in the same 
year increased by $54,000,000. California is growing cotton, 
lots of it, but it is also growing a hundred other things. 
Texas specializes in one crop, cotton; California’s agricul- 
tural activities, on the contrary, cover the widest range of 
any state in the Union. 

It is the diversity of production, not only in agriculture 
but in many other lines of industrial activity, that gives the 
Pacific Slope its enviable economic position, that accounts, 
for instance, for the largest gain in savings bank deposits 
made last year by any Federal Reserve district. The 
eleventh district, comprising the states of California, Oregon, 


The Best Way 
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trup, 


The Wings of Progress 


shake its banks and its business 
men would start another buy-a- 
bale-of-cotton movement as 
they did early in 1915. It doesn’t pay to produce too much. 
In fact, it always is disastrous. That’s the great basic 
reason for the founding of innumerable trade associations 
which directly or indirectly attempt to regulate production 
and prices. So long as their regulation is reasonable and is 
designed to hold down prices as well as regulate production, 
they are a positive benefit. If their purpose is sinister, they 
will sooner or later cut their own throats. ; 


U U 


Though the Indian Bureau estimates that 
there are only 80,000 Indians of school 
age in the United States, the Department 
of the Interior announces that 67,438 


Large Majority 
of Indians Now 
Attend School 


Indian children were enrolled in schools during the last 
fiscal year, leaving only 12,562 without any education. 
State public schools take care of a majority. The increase 
in school attendance among the Indians is steadily increas- 
ing as the Federal Government makes concerted efforts on 
every reservation at the beginning of the term to have every 
Indian child sent to a school. : 
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There is one war that never ceases and for 
which the public never urges an armistice. 
t is the relentless struggle between the 

scientific men and the myriads of foes that 
constantly work for the destruction of human life. Reports 
from the numerous battle fronts are encouraging. 

The death rate in the United States per tooo inhabitants 
has declined as follows: 

For the calendar year 1880 it was 19.8 

For the calendar year 1900 it was 17.6 

For the calendar year 1923 it was 12.4 

For the calendar year 1924 it was 11.9 

The index for 1924 was based on preliminary figures in 
possession of Surgeon General Cumming of the U. S. Public 
Health Service, who announces also an increase in the birth 
rate among 25 states reporting. 

The diphtheria death rate fell from 43.3 per 100,000 in 
1900 to 12.1 per 100,000 in 1923, though there has not been 
any appreciable change during 


Disease Forces 
Steadily Retreat 
Before Science 


The Pulse of the West 
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infectious eye disease leading eventually to blindness, 
Tuberculosis is increasing among them. For thousands of 
Navajo children there are no schools. They need many 
wells to open up the forage of waterless spots for their 
crowding flocks of sheep. They sorely need many things— 
but they don’t need a bridge across the Colorado river. 

If you would prevent this despicable looting of a defense- 
less tribe’s meager treasury, write your Congressman and 
Senators, insisting that Uncle Sam and not the Navajos pay 
for the Colorado river bridge. 


Uw U 


Wicked Wolves When the frost is on the pumpkin we 
of Wall Street know that the time is approaching when 
Ready for Lambs the turkey’s feathers will be plucked. 
There are evidences almost as reliable 

which foretell the skinning of many innocent lambs by the 
wicked wolves of Wall Street. Prices have been rising for 
about 19 months with only 





the last quarter of a century 
in the death rate due to measles, 
and only slight progress has 
been made in the control of 
whooping cough. Parents are 
urged to use extra precautions 
in guarding children under five 
years of age as 94% of whoop- 
ing cough deaths occur among 
those under five. 

The death rate from tubercu- 
losis in the registration area (all 
forms) dropped from 201.9 per 
100,000 in 1900 to 93.6 in 1923, 
while reports from 35 states 
having a population of nearly 
eighty-eight and one-half mil- 
lions give a death rate of 88.6 : 
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in the Red hand glittering 
with diamonds 


Man’s Pocket : 
and platinum 


reach out for a nickel in the pocket of a ragged, hungry 
child, what would you do? Would you let the owner of that 
expensive hand complete the theft or would you yell at him? 

It’s a silly question. We know what you would do. Here 
goes the yell: 

The party with that bejeweled hand is none other than our 
well known Uncle Sam. He is endeavoring to put his hand 
into the pocket of the Navajo Indians and take therefrom 
the sum of one hundred thousand dollars. The same Uncle 
Sam who is so rich that he is voluntarily reducing his annual 
revenue by over three hundred million dollars is endeavoring 
to filch a hundred thousand out of the purse of an Indian 
tribe with an annual income of less than $500 per family. 

The excuse for the attempted larceny is the building of a 
bridge across the Colorado river in a remote corner of the 
Navajo reservation. Utah and Arizona are each putting up 
$50,000. The Federal Government agreed to pay the other 
half of the cost, but under the appropriation bill now before 
Congress the money is to be charged against the tribal fund 
of the Navajos, which contains just about $100,000. 

Utah and Arizona want the bridge; the Navajos don’t. 
Utah and Arizona want motor tourists to move through 
these isolated, unknown parts of their territory across the 
new bridge, the only one spanning the Colorado for a dis- 
tance of seven hundred miles. Utah and Arizona will profit 
by the construction of the bridge; the Navajos won’t derive 
any benefit whatsoever. 

One-third of the Navajo population has trachoma, the 
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two or three slight interrup- 
tions. And now the period of 
melon cutting has arrived. The 
insiders buy stocks before the 
cutting begins; they know that 
there is to be a party. After 
the good news is out the public 
generally is found holding 
stocks, bought at top prices. 
Then the lambs begin to lose not 
only their fleece but their hides. 

When there is not a discord- 
ant note; when the financial 
horizon is clear and when every 
one is optimistic the public 
buys but the insiders sell. When 
everything 
there is not a cheering thing in 
sight; when business seems to 
be at its lowest ebb the public 
refuses to buy stocks. But such 
conditions cause the insiders to 
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Two Souls With But 


Gale, in the Los Angeles Times load up with stocks. They 

a Single Thought 

get worse and, as a change is 

inevitable, there is nothing ahead but improvement. They 
apply this in reverse fashion when the news is favorable. 
The truth of the matter is that the lambs haven’t any 


business playing with the wolves of Wall Street. 


U U 


Why War of 1812 Many Sunset readers were astonished 
is Still Expense When they read in the February Pulse 
department that widows of soldiers who 
engaged in the War of 1812 were still 
drawing pensions from the United States Government. 
Letters coming to the magazine proved this. Some ex- 
pressed the suspicion that the Pulse editor had made an 
error. Perhaps the statement does call for an explanation. 

It is a well known fact that girls have married old men 
with pensions since pensions were first granted. The widows 
who are receiving money from the U. S. government today 
because of the War of 1812 must have been young when they 
married veterans who were very old. To understand this 
suppose that a man entered that war at the age of eighteen 
and in 1862, at the age of sixty-eight, married a woman 
twenty-two years old. The latter would be only eighty-six 
years of age today. 

The latest report covering pensions for the Mexican war 
shows that death cut deeply last year into the ranks of the 
few surviving participants in that struggle. At the begin- 
ning of this year only eleven veterans were alive, all of 
them being over 95 years of age. 
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HE WEST AT WASHINGTON 


Phil Swing, the Colorado River's Representative in Congress 
By Theodore M. Knappen 


HAT turbid and paradoxical Colo- 

rado river has done some queer 

things in its time, age-long. It’s 

doing them now, as, for instance, 
running on top of hills after running 
underneath them. It has made and 
unmade many things on the face of the 
earth and in the light of the desert that 
forever invites it. 

You might say that it has made Swing 

and then again you might say that 

Swing has, or rather, will 
make it. The proof that 
it has made Swing may 
be derived, with proper 
preparation, from the his- 
torical fact that he was 
nominated for the 69th 
(his third) Congress by 
the Republican, the Dem- 
ocratic, the Socialist and 
Prohibition parties, and 
clected by everybody in 
the eleventh California 
district. 

Of course, you will 
understand that reference 
is made to Philip David 
Swing who really repre- 
sents the Colorado river 
in Congress. And that is 
why everybody in the Im- 
perial Valley and there- 
abouts voted to send him 
back to Congress. The 
Colorado is Swing’s fate. 
To him it is more than 
water, more than a river. 
[t is life and death to his 
people, sinister in its pas- 
sion; beneficent in its 
reserve, the neutral deity 
of the Mohave and deserts 
beyond—god or devil as 
may be. 


HE Colorado is to 

Swing even more than 
that; it is the great adv en- 
ture of the century; it is 
the engineer enacting on a 
colossal scale the grandiose 
and final scene of the con- 
quest of the West. 

It is the engineer who 
is to stride forth with his 
lariat of cunning and rope 
the roaring, raving bull- 
river, but behind him will 
stand Swing, man of loyalty, constancy, 
hope and faith, who has toiled these many 
years to persuade a distant, indifferent 
and West-bored Congress to ‘touch the 
button of law and finance that will sub- 
due the flood of the Colorado River. 

No man dare play a hero’s part in 





Sunset Staff Correspondent 


public in these leveling days of icono- 
clasm, but I doubt not that in his secret 
heart Swing sometimes envisicns a bronze 
plate high on a giddy dam at Boulder 
Canon that will tell through ages to come, 
even when a new civilization digs for ours, 
that Philip David Swing did his best to 
and finally got that strange assembly— 
Congress—to authorize a work to save a 
fertile valley from death and ruin, to 
create tremendous power, to multiply 





HARRIS # EWING PHOTO 
Hon. Philip D. Swing, Member of Congress from the 11th California 
District. 
these many years to persuade a distant, indifferent and West-bored 


*“Man of loyalty, constancy, hope and faith, who has toiled 


Congress to touch the button of law and finance that will 


subdue the flood of the Colorado River" 


productive acres in a region where they 
are few, and barren ones plenty; in a 
word, to subdue, shackle and doom to 
endless toil the American Nile for the good 
and glory of the American Egypt. Honor 
enough, I say, for any man. And after 
keeping a watchful eve on Swing these 


five or six years I'll say that he deserves it. 
As this is written, another Colorado 
Congressional hearing begins its weary 


way. It will be as useless as all other 
hearings—as full of fool questions and 


incoherent answers as any of them—but 
it will serve to mark the passing of the 
time that the wheels of legislation, like 
those of the gods, must slowly consume. 

Swing tells me that the prospect really 
is good that this Congress will authorize 
the great work—dam, 
flood—control, power, all- 
American canal to the 
Imperial Valley, domestic 
water for the American 
Riviera. It will take ten 
years to seal the cafon, 
build the canal and lat- 
erals and begin to dispense 
the new waters. It will 
take ten years more be- 
fore the products of the 
newly redeemed lands will 
amount to much in vol- 
ume. And that is the 
answer Swing gives to the 
protest that it is folly to 
add arable acres to our 
national farm when our 
farmers fight futilely 
against the flood of prod- 
uce that comes now from 
too many such acres. 


The Case of 
Judge McCamant 
TATESMANSHIP, 
frequently stated in 

Washington, is illustrated 
by the case of Judge Wal- 
lace McCamant, of Ore- 
gon. This is the nut the 
Senate has to crack at 
the instance of that illus- 
trious reformer who deals 
only with __ principles, 
Hiram Johnson. Hi holds 
that a mancan not bea 
good judge who was dele- 
gated to the Republican 
national convention to 
support Johnson, and then 
concentrated on Coolidge 
for vice-president. 

It is pretty certain that 
if it hadn’t been for Mc- 
Camant sonorously shout- 
ing for Coolidge for vice- 
president at Chicago in 1920, Coolidge 
would not have been vice-president; and 
in that event it is tolerably certain that 
the circle of his interests would be North- 
ampton today and not the world. With 
Coolidge encysted for life at Northampton, 
(Continued on page 83) 
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The World's Only Woman-Taxidermist of Fish The Bird Boss of a Hundred Alaskan Islands 
The Inventor of New Factoring Stencils 








She Preserves Piscatorial Evidence 


“FISHERMEN WILL Lie.” 
—Anonymous. 

UT the big one got away. Gee! it 

was a whopper!” And maybe it 

was—and maybe it wasn’t. Fish 

they do catch last only a day for 
exhibition and the proof—or dam- 
aging evidence—is gone. Only the fish- 
erman whose “whoppers” are preserved 
is safe from having his truthfulness 
doubted. 

Mrs. C. Browning Parker, taxidermist, 
specializes in preserving fish. Her life 
work is that of recording the piscatorial 
inhabitants of the waters off Catalina 
Island near California’s southern coast, 
and thus preventing fishermen with elas- 
tic memories from telling imaginative fish 
stories. Mrs. Parker is, as far as known, 
the only woman taxidermist devoting her 
time to the dangerous occupation of 
mounting fish. Arsenical solutions used 
in the preserving of fish skin handled un- 
skillfully cause shortness of breath, brit- 
tleness of the nails, infection and even 
death to the user. 


Sent to Catalina in 1888 to preserve 
specimens of animals and birds for the 
Smithsonian Institute of Washington, 
Parker and his wife, who now survives 
him, began experiments with fish. Their 
methods had to be devised. There had 
been no scientific fish-mounting before 
this time. Expensive materials had to be 
bought and tested; some came from 
Europe. Taxidermy not only requires ex- 
perience but an artist’s eye for form and a 
sculptor’ s skill in modeling. 

“Mounting fish so that they look real 
and lifelike is my standard in this busi- 
ness,” says Mrs. Parker. Visitors from 
all over the world are attracted to the 
beautiful. submarine gardens of Avalon 
which can be viewed through glass-bot- 
tomed boats. Many continue their study 
of the denizens of the sea by visiting Mrs. 
Parker and viewing her collection of 
thirty-five years from these waters. 

Surrounding the island of Catalina are 
celebrated fishing grounds for blue and 
yellow-fin tuna, skipjack, bonito, Amer- 
ican and Spanish mackerel, albacore, two 
kinds of swordfish, white sea bass, black 
sea bass, rock bass, grouper, sheepshead, 


sand dabs, halibut, yellowtail, opah, bar- 
racuda, white fish, eels, crabs, crawfish, a 
dozen or more kinds of sharks. Nor are 
these all. Mrs. Parker believes there 
would be as many as three hundred differ- 
ent kinds of fish if they were officially 
listed 

Guides and special boats for assisting 
sportsmen in securing the game fish 
abound in the little harbor. When a fish- 
erman lands a beauty which satisfies his 

vanity and it must become tangible evi- 
dence before the story is acceptable to his 
friends, Mrs. Parker assists with her art 
and the fish is mounted. 

Preserving fish is a disagreeable task to 
one who does not actually like the work. 
It requires a great amount of tedious labor 
to remove the perishable flesh from the 
outer skin. The fish is examined min- 
utely and exact measurements recorded 
so that the result may be absolutely 
correct. Color detail is noted, as well as 
the position of the fins. The skin is split 
along the side from tail to head. Several 
sorts of pliers and knives are used to save 
the outer covering. Scales are protected 
to keep them in place. As the carcass is 





Mrs. C. Browning Parker is the only woman, so’ far as known, who specializes in the dangerous occupation of 
mounting fish—dangerous because of the chemical solutions used. She is here putting the finishing touches on 


a once-proud tuna's nice new glass eye. 
record black sea bass was preserved by her. 


Six thousand specimens adorn Mrs. Parker's workshop. The world's 
She has even beauty-doctored a 328-pound shark to 


match the rose-hued draperies of a fisherman's home—and that's a true fish story 
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so exposed it is fragmented and scooped out. 
Skin, fins, head and tail are treated in the 
preserving solutions and the process of 
drying takes place. Preserving natural 
colors is difficult and oils of fish skin have 
= ever been a problem for taxidermists. The 
’ preserved covering of the fish is mounted 
on a cast which duplicates the carcass. 
This cast must be light enough for ship- 
mri ping long distances, and the surface 
smooth so that the skin will not wrinkle or 
ar crack. The eyes are supplanted with 
1, a carefully chosen ones of glass in the 
are mounted specimen. 
ere \ coat of varnish covers the fish to ex- 
Fer- clude the air and brighten the coloring. 
ally Under the system of mounting fish per- 
fected by Mrs. Parker, specimens will last 
ing practically indefinitely. She points with 
fish pride to a tuna mounted for Dr. Charles F. 
sh- Holder, president of the Catalina Tuna 
his Club, twenty-five years ago. The fish 
Vi- hangs on the wall of the club house and 
his nothing has ever been done to it except 
art to give it a fresh coat of varnish. 
Dried and ready for shipment, the giant 
. to tuna or swordfish may weigh from sev- 
rk. enty-five to 350 pounds and_ requires 
bor special attention in boxing. Perhaps this 
the specimen is the climax of years of fishing 
in- and represents expenditures of hundreds 
led of dollars before it was gaffed. Retelling 
ely the story of the terrific struggle and in- 
as disputably proving it with the mounted 
ylit fish compensates for the cost in the mind 
ral of the fisherman. 
ive There was one job in the Parker work- 
‘ed shop which had to satisfy at least two 
1s people. A magnificent 328-pound ham- 





merhead shark had been preserved in 
natural colors for a proud fisherman. His 
wife, however, could not forget that a 
blue-green fish would clash with the rose- 
hued draperies in her home. ‘To please 
the wife Mrs. Parker tinted this tiger of 
| of the sea to a_ lip-sticked, shell-pink 
| creature and now it hz 1rmoniously adorns 
the wall of a Pasadena residence. 

More than six thousand specimens 
have been preserved in the Parker work- 
shop. These range from a six-ounce gold- 
fish to a 528-pound swordfish. The 
world’s record black sea bass, a 497- 
pounder, also was treated here. 

‘But isn’t yours a lonely profession, 
since you are the only woman in the world 
mounting fish?” was asked Mrs. Parker. 

“No. It would be lonesome for me in 
an International Convention of ‘Taxi- 
dermettes,’ wouldn’t it? I should have 
to be president, secretary, audience and 
everything. But here I can enjoy my 
work and art and, as you say, I enable 
the angler for big fish to prove the results 
of his prowess. Moss GILL. 


U iD 


An Inventor of Stencil Devices 
ALCULATING machines of many 


types are common. The man on 
Main street has come to depend upon them 
for his ordinary business transactions. 
They do his adding, multiplying and often 
more complex operations. Factor tables 
up to ten million and stencils for factor- 
ing numbers far beyond that are less 
familiar. They belong, almost, to an- 


other realm—that of higher mathematics; 
a realm so remote that it is scarcely sus- 








Interesting Westerners 


pected by the average 
man, yet it serves 
human life and inter- 
ests. The engineer, 
architect, mechanic 
and chemist depend 
upon its findings. Its 
rigorous and fre- 
quently intricate com- 
putations render safe 
every bridge over 
which the highway 
trafic passes, every 
machine in that traf- 
fic, the airship over- 
head and the sky- 
scrapers in which 
great business is con- 
centrated. 

It is also a beauti- 
ful realm, austerely 
ordered yet full of 
glamor, with well-de- 
fined coasts border- 
ing partly-charted 
oceans that reach out 
vastly, unbounded to 
infinity. It is a realm 
with a lure, and calls 
its own as surely as 
music or poetry, the 
drama or philosophy, 
the mountains or the 
sea. To these devo- 
tees, numbers are not 
uninteresting com- 
monplaces, as they 
are to the Main street 
man, but vital, com- 
pelling. To use them 
is a pleasure; to con- 
jure with them, sheer 
Joy; to investigate 
their properties, rela- 
tions, applications, a 


necessity. 
And it has been so, 
doubtless, from the 
beginning. Some cave man, playing on 


the whiter beach of an earlier sea, may 
have wondered why he could make 
arrangements with six pebbles or eight, 
impossible with five or three. He arranged 
and rearranged, nor dreamed of factoring 
and prime numbers. Down the centuries 
come the names of great mathematicians, 
Pythagoras, Euclid, Fermat, Pascal, 
Legendre and a host of others, shining 
with a brilliance equal to that of the illus- 
trious in other departments of human 
achievement. 

A Western man who has heard the call 
of numbers is Dr. Derrick Norman 
Lehmer, professor of mathematics in the 
University of California. As a teacher it 
is his delight to open the eyes of a younger 
generation to the theory of numbers 
rather than give his practical courses in 
engineering. As a mathematician the old 
problem of factorization has intrigued him 
with its enormity and he is engaged in the 
factoring of numbers above 10,000,000 
as a special field of research, achieving 
such notable success that his work has 
attracted the attention of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, D. C., w hich 
has given him a special grant to carry on. 
At present he is perfecting, under the 
auspices of this institution, a_ stencil 
device involving the making of some 1216 








making of 1216 master stencils. 
Washington, D. C., has given him a special grant to carry on 
this highly important work. Dr. Lehmer’s scientific achieve- 


tribal music. 





Dr. Derrick Norman Lehmer. professor of mathematics in the 
University of California, is perfecting a stencil device, based 


upon an entirely new principle in factorization, involving the 


The Carnegie Institution of 


ments are supplemented by valuable additions to America’s 


He has made many first-hand 


phonographic records of Indian songs 


master stencils that will enable the 
trained man to factor, accurately and 
easily, eight-digit numbers and greatly 
assist in those far beyond this limit. 

Stencil devices are not new in factor- 
ization but those Dr. Lehmer is now com- 
pleting are based upon an entirely new 
principle. Preceding his work on the 
stencils he published, under the Carnegie 
Institution auspices, factor tables up to 
10,000,000, completing and correcting the 
work of English, French, German and 
Bohemian mathematicians. The stencils, 
when ready, will cover a greater range of 
numbers than could be obtained in two 
hundred bulky volumes of factor tables; 
they are also much simpler, therefore 
more effective, and can be manufactured 
cheaply in any quantity. They will push 
a little further out into that vast un- 
charted ocean of numbers w hose farthest 
shores are beyond even man’s dream of 
reaching. 

Dr. Lehmer, who is __ prodigiously 
endowed with the capacity for both hard 
work and hard play, has twin avocations, 
music and poetry, and in both arts is 
doing worth-while work. He has pub- 


lished considerable poetry, lyric and 
philosophical. In 1924 he was chosen to 
read the Phi Beta Kappa poem, an 


academic honor always coveted, at the 


52 


annual meeting held that year at Stan- 
ford University. He has set a number 
of his lyrics to music of his own com- 
posing, frequently working out a two- 
instrument accompaniment. Among 
these is a humorous group of “Non- 
sense Songs,” as he has called them. 
The character of their whimsy strongly 
reminds one of the adventures in the 
realm of pure fancy of another well- 
known mathematician, Lewis Carroll, 
and his classic, “Alice in Wonderland.” 

The best known of Dr. Lehmer’s 

songs are his Indian melodies. He 
has done accurate, purely scientific 
work here, reproducing Indian music 
exactly and also adapting Indian 
rhythms, ‘fitting to them words that 
their music seems to suggest. He began 
this work quite by chance. While 
casting about for some poetic drama 
material he applied to the Anthro- 
pology Department of the University 
of California for possible Indian songs 
or music. He found the department 
in possession of a large number of 
Indian phonographic records made on 
wax and taken down, first hand, from 
Indian singers, mostly the Miwok and 
Sierra Indians. These records were 
rapidly deteriorating and at the re- 
quest of the department Dr. Lehmer 
transferred about sixty-five of them 
to the white man’s musical notation 
—that is, as nearly as it can be 
done. The task, Dr. Lehmer says, 
is about as easy as it would be to 
transcribe the call of a bird or the 
cry of a wild animal into black and 
white. Out of this undertaking came, 
unexpectedly, a number of “Indian 
songs, freely done. Dr. Lehmer adapted 
the Indian rhythms (suggesting and 
representing them, at every point, and 
in many places exactly reproducing 
them), then fitted to this Indian-base 
music the words that seemed appro- 
priate. One group of these, seven 
Yosemite (Miwok) songs, has been pub- 
lished. The accompaniment is for both 
piano and flute. 

Dr. Lehmer has another group of seven 
songs of the Sierra Indians ready for the 
publisher and last summer gathered 
material from the Navajo ia Hopi 
Indians for two other groups of songs, 
seven in each. While Dr, Lehmer’s special 
research in mathematics is factorization, 
in his art the old mystic prime number 
of seven seems to be of appeal. 

This last work with the songs of desert 
Indians has been two-fold in nature. Dr. 
Lehmer made first-hand phonographic 
records for the Anthropology Department 
of the University of California at both 
Oraibi and in the little known Blue Cafion 
of Arizona—a purely technical, scientific 
and difficult accomplishment. From these 
records, twenty-seven in all, he is to select 
material for another song group. One 
phonographic record made at Oraibi is 
worthy of special mention. It is a Buffalo 
Song. The performers were not medicine 
men but four young men of the tribe, lay 
singers, as it were. Dr. Lehmer made two * 
records of the Buffalo Song, three days 
apart. The records proved identical, even 
to pitch, though the song is long and 
intricate and the Indians have no pitch 
pipe, tuning fork or other mechanical 








Interesting Westerners 


Donald Stevenson is United States game warden 
for Unimak, an Aleutian island. He is also 
custodian of Uncle Sam's largest and most far- 
flung bird reserve, comprising more than a 
hundred islands. Donald really likes his bleak 


old job; says it is “powerfully interesting” 


device to enable them to obtain constant 
pitch. Furthermore, through all the 
intricate windings of the song, sung in 
unison by the four men, the most critical 
ear can detect but one voice. It is a 
striking example, Dr. Lehmer says, of the 
musicianship of these desert dwellers. 

Dr. Lehmer is of American lineage, 
descendant of a family prominent in the 
revolutionary period; vice-president of 
the Poetry Society of America and editor 
of the University of California Chronicle, a 
quarterly magazine. He holds degrees, 
A.B. and A.M., from the University of 
Nebraska, and “his doctor’s degree was 
conferred by the University of Chicago. 
His wife, the former Eunice Mitchell, is 
sister of Wesley Mitchell of Columbia 
University, internationally known econo- 
mist. She also is a member of the Poetry 
Society of America. They have a family 
almost old-fashioned in size, two boys and 
three girls. Mira Mactay. 


oS 


The Warden of the Aleutians 
HEN I was a kid dad tried to make 


a farmer out of me,” mused the man 
who lives in the little gray house by the 
very gray seashore. “He turned me loose 
in a potato patch to kill potato bugs 
but it didn’t do any harm to the bugs. 
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When dad found me I was sitting 
there watching the durned things. 
That was the beginning of my inter- 
est in biology.” 

Donald Stevenson is United States 
game warden in the Aleutian Islands. 
He is also the only bird man there. 
Custodian of Uncle Sam’s most far- 
flung bird reserve, his headquarters 
are in the remote old capital of the 
Russian traders, Unalaska. He lives 
in the converted warehouse of one of 
the first American sealers when he is in 
town, but mostly he lives afoot and in 
a whale-boat, the La Paloma. Scien- 
tist and naturalist is Stevenson, but 
his ornithology, zodlogy and_ other 
knowledge were not acquired by the 
usual educational methods. 

“T never got beyond the third 
grade,” he explained. “‘You see, mother 
died when I was two years old. Father 
followed the mining game in Montana 
and I went along and lived with him. 
While growing up I had what you 
might call a free but somewhat uncivil- 
ized existence until father married 
again. My stepmother was a fine 
woman, a school-teacher, who helped 
me a lot. There was no school in the 
mushroom mining town where we wer: 
then located, the population having 
mainly moved away with the decline 
of the boom. Every winter I went 
trapping. Meanwhile I was making 
myself more or less useless by taking 
care of the cows, chickens and pigs 
that father had acquired. I devised 
my own way of handling the stock 
and once in a while father would make 
a tour of inspection and remark, ‘You're 
doing it all wrong. My experience 
with cows spoiled my appetite for dair\ 
products. A tin can of milk has always 
looked better to me than the fresh 
variety. It doesn’t remind me so much 
of my career as a livestock breeder. 
“My longing for freedom finally landed 

me as ax-wielder with a survey party: 
then as cook and packer in the Yellow- 
stone Park; then as assistant to an expert 
instructor in the Biological Survey, which 
ed to my appointment as ranger in th 
Park on a special wolf-trapping detail.” 

In 1920 the Government sent Stevenson 
to Unalaska to take charge of the bird 
reserve, comprising more than a hundred 
islands. Here he covers the largest area 
of the sort in Uncle Sam’s possession. 
He is literally a walking index to those 
islands stretching so many miles out 
toward Asia and he has met most of the 
inhabitants on them—two-legged, four- 
legged and bird-legged. 

“There isn’t much population on thi 
Aleutians,” he remarked, looking fondly 
at his whale-boat, “but what there is of it 
is powerfully interesting.” 

Control of fur-bearing animals in the 
territory was changed in 1920 from the 
Bureau of Fisheries to the Biological 
Survey. Three years ago Stevenson 
walked three hundred miles through the 
game reservation, the first time in five 
years a fur warden had gone into this 
bleak tTegion. Besides sleeping many 
times in an open boat he has often put 
up for the night in a barabara so caved in 
that hardly enough room remained to 
sit upright. Lucire F. SAuNDERS. 
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In a little while now big sister’s things 
can be passed on to her younger brother. 
—Los Angeles Times. 
eon 
Hold-up men have been holding up 
Florida hotel keepers. Next we will hear 
of burglars robbing porch-climbers’ homes. 
San Francisco Examiner. 
=ts> 
If vou believe a liar in peace times, you 
are a sucker; if you believe him in war 
times, you are a patriot. 
Salt Lake Deseret News. 
=6-=> 
Many a man smiles with indulgence on 
the child who believes in Santa Claus and 
then takes his pencil to figure out a way 
to beat the stock market. 


Sanu Francisco Examiner. 
==> 


Civilization seems to lead from the 
jungle life to the jingle life. 
—Kent (Wash.) Advertiser-Journal. 
2ta> 
A pessimist is the optimist who bought 
the second-hand car. 
=> 
One objection to being a hero in Amer- 
ica is that the country’s taste is too darned 
temporary. Salt Lake Deseret News. 


St eel 


—Los Angeles Times. 


The politician who used to blow hot 
and cold now blows wet and dr 
—Fresno Republican. 
==> 
Not everything began in the Garden. 


There’s the borrowing habit. 
—Santa Barbara Press. 


How Time Flies 

It was almost time for the head of the 
Slocum family to leave for his office, and 
the morning paper was not in its usual 
place on the front porch. 

Stamping back into the dining-room, a 
stern look on his face, Mr. Slocum de- 
manded: “Did any of you see the morning 
paper?” 

All denied having seen it, and a search 
was on for the missing paper when the 
daughter, struck with an inspiration, ex- 
claimed: “Oh, I’ll bet that’s what I used 
to wrap up the fudge Harold took home 
last night!” —J: S. 


ooma 
No Wonder! 

Anextremely indignant convict stormed 
into the deputy warden’s office and de- 
manded to be transferred to another cell. 

“What’s the matter with the cell you 
have, Omaha?” inquired the deputy. 

“Tt aint de cell,” replied the prisoner. 
“Tt’s dat eggplant I lock wid.” 

“What has he done to you?” 

“Pulled de leaf off’n de calendar, an it 
wuz my turn!” I.G.R 

oos 
The Jingle-Jangle 
Out the door the flapper flew, 
For she knew her evening male was due. 
—C.R.D. 





The class yell of the School of Expe- 
rience is “Ouch!” 


—San Francisco Chronicle. 


=> 
Ford imported a fiddler from Maine for 
his old-fashioned dances. He insists on 
controlling all his raw products. 
Kent (Wash.) Advertiser-Journal. 
orem 
When a man makes the assertion that 
business is business it’s a pretty good 
sign he has been cheating somebody. 
Los Angeles Times. 
--=> 
Truth is stranger than fiction, but one 
seldom gets paid as much for it. 
San Francisco Chronicle. 


FIRST PRIZE. $5 
What She Wanted 


It was dusk when she stopped at the 
roadside filling station. 
“T want a quart of red oil,” she said. 
The service man gasped and hesitated. 
“Give me a quart of red oil,” she re- 
peated. 
“A quart of r-r-red oil?” 
“Certainly,” came her reply, 
light has gone out.” 
—C. E. Jones, 


SECOND PRIZE. $2.50 
Presence of Mind 

The picnickers were obliged to cross 
the railroad tracks. Little Bobbie ran on 
ahead and saw a train approaching. 
Eagerly he shouted to his father who was 
still on the track: 

“Hurry, Daddy, or else give me the 


he stuttered. 
“my tail 


Oak Park, Ill. 


lunch!” —Frank K. Young, Traverse City, Mich. 
THIRD PRIZE. $1.50 
Quite So 
Teacher: What are the duties of the 


mavor? 
Child: He appoints and disappoints city 


officials. —Emma A. Ferris, Brooklyn, N.Y. 
-— c= 
Winter Plans Uncertain 
“Spike, Honey,” pouted the boot- 


legger’s wife, “it’s getting awful cold here. 
Haven’t you decided where we will spend 
the winter yet?” 

“Nope,” replied the family bread- 
winner, “dat all depends on Louie. Dey 
pinched him yesterday.” 

“But,” insisted his storm and strife, 
what’s that got to do with where we 
spend our winter?” 

“Tt’s got plenty to do,” was the reply. 
“If Louie stands pat we spend de winter 
wid your Uncle Henry, but if he squawks 
we spend it wid Uncle Sam.” ELT. 

=ts 
Amazonian 

“Who was Julia Ward Howe?” asked 
the teacher. 

“She was a woman, and she got mar- 
ried, and then she wrote a battle hymn,” 
spoke up little Johnny Dolph. = —z. s. 


“ec 








53 


ts! 


The French nation knew we Americans 
appreciate a good joke all right. Didn’t 
they send us the Statue of Liberty? 

Kent (Wash.) Advertiser-Journal. 
cavaies 

Too many people pray with the feeling 
that it won’t do any harm even if it 


> 
doesn’t work. -Los Angeles Time 


cela 

Luther Burbank will work his greatest 
miracle when he crosses a radio horn with 
a Maxim silencer. San Francisco Examiner 
=e-> 

The fellow who'd rather win an argu- 
ment than clinch a sale is a first cousin to 
Boob McNutt. Santa Barbara Press 
=0-—_> 

According to today’s dispatches, a 
man, 98 years old, down out of the moun- 
tains of West Virginia, has just seen his 
first automobile. Ah, and no doubt that’s 
why he’s 98. -Seattle Time 

pare 

The prize egotist is the man who tells 

what a fool he used to be. 


—Santa Barbara Press. 
=-t-—-_> 


No man really amounts to much in 
French politics until he has been premier 
two or three times. 


Sth eel 


Portland Oregonian, 


“This is queer,” murmured Methu- 
selah, “not a single patent medicine con- 
cern has offered me anything for a testi- 
monial.” Los Angeles Times. 

=> 
A Sure Sign 

The Old Soak sagged into a seat in the 
lobby beside a very dignified looking 
clergyman. 

“Hic!—fine day,” opined the Old Soak. 

“Yes, it is,” replied the clergyman. 

“Zish fine hotel.” 

“Yes, a very fine hotel,” 
minister. 

“Shay,” continued the Old Soak, “have 
a lil drink!” 


smiled the 


The clergyman’ s face set sternly. “I 
never indulge,” said he. 

“Aw, whash yuh givin’ me?” hiccuped 
Old Soak. “Y uh already got your collar 
on backwards!” —E.YV. 

==? 
Athletic 
“Tt’s our son, Dennis, pa!” exclaimed 


Mrs. Clancy, who had just answered the 
phone. “He sez he won the Interschol- 
astic Debate!” 

“Good fer the bye!” exulted the proud 


father. ‘‘Ask him how far he threw ut. 
—J.H.S. 
et td 
Generous 


A distinguished judge was asked one 
day for a donation, a quarter, to help bury 
a poor attorney. : 

The judge handed the applicant a five- 
dollar bill and said: “Here you are, bury 
twenty of them.” W.S. 
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February Winners! 
in SUNSET’S Last Line Limerick Contest 


The unfinished 
February Limerick: 


Poor Bil!’s an unfortunate wight! 

; He’s been sitting like this half the night; 
"ial For tomorrow, they say, 

Is Saint Valentine's day, 





../ First Prize, $20: And Bill can’t doux a billet-doux right. 
Mrs. Gordon Keith Crosby; 1471 Union St., San Diego, Cal. 


Second prize, $10: And genius don't fill the Bill, quite. 
Mrs. G. I. Sheldon, 328 Ferry St., Wenatchee, Wash. 
Third prize, $5: But, for Bill, April Fool's Day’s in sight. 
David H. Morehead, 868 Seaview Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


One-dollar prizes to each of the following: 


Halt-er thoughts, stir-rup love, cinch it tight. 
F. F. Shaw, P. O. Box 362, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Not a line can this line-rider write 
S. E. Reese, 635 E. roth St., North, Portland, Ore. 


Bill's line is a line with no bite. 

Lillie E. Newman, River St., Ashtabula, Ohio 
It’s a “cinch’’ he’s not “spurred”’ on to write. 
C. J. Foreman, 531 Ludlow St., Hamilton, Ohio 
His dilemma’s his rival's delight 

Alex W. Murray, Twin Falls, [dah 


Fourth prize, $3; He pens steers yet can’t steer a pen right. 
R. Sneddon, 324 West O. St., Wilmington, Cal. 

Fifth prize, $2; He's spurred on by de-feet and de-light. 
Mrs. George A. Enos, Box 37, Morro Bay, Cal. 





With daybreak perhaps he'll see light 

Thomas V. Williams, Box 66, R. F. D. 4, Medford, Ore 
And his verse just gets worse; it’s a fright. 

Mabel M. Sturgis, 1505 N. 15th St., Boise, Idaho 


She can’t read, and Bill—he can't write. 
Mrs. J. K. Brady, Oregon City, Ore. 


And his pard bellows, “Blow out that light!” . 
Mrs. Alice E. Bird, Citizens Abstract Co., Pasco, Wash 


Funny! Sonnets look easy to write. 
Gustina B. Juderjohn, 308 E. Robinson St., Jackson, Mich 





Be like our fisherman friend—try your luck! 


a a fellow lives down on our street 
Who'd rather go fishing than eat. F-. 
He starts early, stays late, 

Spends his nights digging bait, 
















Prizes for the finishing of this limerick will be awarded as follows: 
For the best last line................$20 For the fourth best line.............. $3 
For the second best line ............ $10 For the fifth best line................ $2 
For the third best line.............. $5 For each of the next ten.............. $1 


In this contest you do not need to qualify your answer by a subscription or anything else. The cleverest 
line wins! You may submit any number of last lines, and every member of the family may send in a list. 
Winners in previous contests may compete again. 




















Answers must reach SUNSET not later than April 10 

The winning lines will appear in our June issue, on the newsstands May 15. Checks 
will be mailed immediately after the judges have made their awards. It is not neces- 
sary to send stamps with manuscript. Contributors who wish to keep a record of their 
lines should make copies before mailing, for SUNSET will not return any last lines. 
No need to write the limerick out in full. Your last line, written on a postcard, is enough. 


All communications should be addressed: 


LIMERICK EDITOR, 
Sunset Magazine 


460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
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The Log of the Gladiator 


this thing continues we will be certain 
that these swordfish have been pestered 
by boats until they are shy. I am hoping, 
however, that as always we have just 
struck a few scary fish. ; 

Yesterday we saw two orca, the first 
in these waters for years; and today we 
spied our old friend the sea elephant. 
Once each year he comes up for our edif- 
cation. It is a curious thing. Where does 
this almost extinct mammal live without 
being seen? He has to come up for air, 
and go near the beach. 

August 12th. 

Clear bright day that promised wind, 
but turned out to be fine. Ran ten miles 
straight off Avalon. Sid sighted sword- 
fish. With mackerel bait R. C. took the 
rod and we ran round him, not very close, 
still not very far. As the bait crossed in 


front of the fish he turned away. We 
gave up, and said things. Suddenly he 
whacked the bait mightily. R. C. was 


surprised. He yelled. We were all ex- 
cited and elated. Again the fish hit the 
bait, and then again. Next he took it and 
ran off easily. ‘This was as we wanted it. 
Presently the swordfish started to run, 
then he came up on the surface with a 
crash. R. C. jerked and wound hard. 
The hook caught solidly. 

Then to our amazement the broadbill 
charged on the surface directly at us. 
It was manifest that he was furiously en- 
raged. We got out of his way. Again he 
followed. R. C.’s line went slack. The 
fish lashed the surface white, and churned 
the water. We ran away from him. When 
the line came taut R. C. had some tre- 
mendous strain to endure. I saw the fish 
lift him out of the chair. We were all so 
excited at the menace of the swordfish 
that we scarcely knew what to do. Sid 
handled wheel and clutch. Bob reached out 
with the long gaff. I had a camera ready 
and failed to use it upon several mar- 
velous occasions. We had to keep away 
from this broadbill. He was unquestion- 
ably bent on destruction. Finally he sank 
down on a long line, and R. C. went to 
work on him, whipping him in something 
like two hours. 

It was the shortest swordfish we ever 
saw, very heavy and round, with small 
tail. He weighed 343 pounds. 

August 13th. 

Another splendid day. We ran out 
from Avalon ten or twelve miles, and 
worked to and fro. 

At noon exactly, I sighted my first 
broadbill, an enormous fish ten feet be- 
between dorsal and tail. He would not 
look at my mackerel, so we ran close to 
see him. I had a thrill. He was an 800- 
pounder—a grand fish. 

After that we saw four swordfish leap, 
one of them several times, but we could 
not find them on the surface. 

August 14th. 

Cool breezy day. We did not expect 
results. The wind lulled somewhat, and 
about noon the sea smoothed out. I[ 
sighted a huge swordfish. We all whooped. 
He was ten feet between fins, and his dor- 
sal stood two feet above the water. We 
worked him with mackerel. When he 
saw the bait he went under and sailed 


(Continued from page 11) 


toward it. I saw his purple color glide 
across the water. My legs wobbled. But 
he refused the bait. 

At twelve forty-five I sighted another, 
about half as large. It took several turns 
before we got in front of him. He hit the 
bait and evidently snagged himself, for he 
rushed off. I struck hard. He went off 
and down, and stayed down. We followed 
him. In about an hour he sounded to 1350 
feet, the deepest any fish ever went for 
us. Then he stopped. I had a most terri- 
ble time drag- 
ging him up to 
gaff. One hour 
and fifty-five 
minutes of hell. 
Weight 309 


pounds. 



















August 15th. 
To our surprise the 
day turned out fine, 
and we had a perfect 
morning for hunting 


R. Cc. Grey, brother of 
the author of this article, 
with his 343-pound 
swordfish 


broadbills. Thin diffused fog, warm sun, 


glassy sea. I sighted a swordfish at two 
miles. His fins stood up like the sails of a 
ship. The atmosphere magnified them. 
We gave him a good work-out, and he 
sailed for the bait, but refused it after we 
made sure he would hit it. 

After that Bob sighted two, the last of 
which I saw just as Bob called out. One 
was a 500-pounder that we worked round 
and followed for a long time. Pugnacious 
but not hungry. 

August 16th. 

Wonderful day, up to one o’clock. 
There was a swell running, great heaving 
billows, like glass. Birds were numerous, 


making us mistake them for fins. We ran 
across toward Cape Vincent, encounter- 
ing hundreds of albacore boats. We saw 
many schools of skipjack feeding on the 


surface. They were working south. This 
seemed significantly a reminder that we 
had seen schools of black fish working 
south, and flocks of ducks. 

In all we sighted seven swordfish, and 
managed to get a bait in front of two. 
They were all exceedingly shy. One 
leaped out close to the boat, when we had 
no idea he was near, and disclosed his 
beautiful white and bronze body. Non« 
of today’s fish were very large. 

August 17th. 

The best swordfish day this year so far. 
We ran out straight from Avalon for ten 
or twelve miles, and at nine-twenty | 
sighted the first broadbill, a huge fellow 
that made me thrill. His length was 
enormous, likewise his fins. We ran down 
to him and Sid went too close. He 
sounded on us. But he came up again, 
and would not look at our bait. I got 2 
good view of him, and was struck dum| 
at his size. Fully goo pounds. 

We gave him up, and soon saw another, 
a small one. He was not hungry. Then 
we sighted two more, but could not work 
them. In the next hour we saw three 
more, all fair size, and worked one of them 
pretty well. 

A little before eleven o’clock I saw a 
swordfish jump two miles distant. We 
ran down and I picked him up. We 
made a perfect presentation of the mack- 
erel, at least three hundred feet from the 
boat. He went down, and sailed for it. 
He hit it too, once, twice, three times. 
Then he ran off steadily, but soon took to 
a rush. Then I hooked him. 

He put up as versatile and 
hard a battle as any I ever 
caught, punishing me _ severely 
the first several hours. Then 
at last he took to weaving round 
and under the stern. We saw 
him often, also the mackerel 
bait close to his head. We fig- 
ured he was hooked in the corner 
of his mouth. The last hour 
and a half was terrible. But as 
I weakened so did he, and at 
last by repeated and_super- 
human efforts I drew him to the 
boat. Sid gaffed him, and we 
tied him up and towed him back 
to Avalon. Fifteen miles! 

He was alive when we got to 
the dock. A tremendous crowd 
awaited us, and saw the fish landed and 
stripped of gaff, hook, ropes, etc. The 
hook had caught on the outside near the 
corner of mouth, and the leader had 
tangled round a pectoral fin. Both hook 
and leader stuck, marvelous to see! His 
pectoral and anal fin were badly split and 
lacerated by the fine wire. 

He was a beautiful specimen, with mag- 
nificent bill and tail. He weighed 369 
pounds, which was a considerable surprise 
to me. I spent four hours, fifty minutes 
getting him. 





August 18th. 

I was pretty stiff and sore this morning, 
and did not feel greatly keen to battle an- 
other swordfish. We ran out to our new 
grounds, and met a breeze that ruffled the 
water so that picking up swordfish was 
no easy task. The sea grew rougher so we 
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took to fishing for marlin. I sighted the 
high, curved triangular fin of a hammer- 
head shark. We decided to circle him 
after the manner in which we work broad- 
bill. He was shy. We kept far away. I 
climbed to the crow’s nest, where I could 
see better and directed operations. We 
did a wonderful piece of work, and hooked 
him. This shark made a fine swift run of 
three hundred and eighty yards. We just 
saved the line. Then when we caught up 
with him I whipped him in twenty min- 
utes. He weighed 251 pounds. 

A remarkable fact regarding the last 
swordfish. This fish could be seen often 
during the first part of the fight, and most 
of the time during the latter. It was a 
purple color for a couple of hours, then 
began to pale. It grew paler and paler 
until when I brought it up it appeared to 
be a pale lilac, almost white. This fact, 
no doubt, must have been due to the 
gradual loss of vitality. 

August roth. 

Clear bright hot day. The 
mountains on the mainland 
showed plainly— always a 
sign of wind. Nevertheless 
we ran out twelve miles, 
trolled round until one 
o'clock, then came back. 
No fish! 

August 2oth. 

R. C. went out alone. 
Bad day. 

5 August 21st. 

Same, only conditions 
better in morning. R. C. 
sighted one swordfish that 
flipped his tail and sailed 
for the bait. But the mack- 
erel was not fresh and he re- 
fused it. 

August 22nd. 

1 resumed fishing this morning. The 
day turned out to be most uncomfort- 
able. It was hot, and the ocean rocked. 
A heavy swell was running. We did not 
see any fish. 

This is the fourth day without fog. 
When the sun shines bright and hot, and 
the mainland shows clearly, the wind 
spoils the sea for swordfishing. We must 
have fog to flatten the water. Tonight 
there is no indication of a change. 


August 23rd. 

Condition of weather has undergone a 

change. Light fog appeared on the hori- 
zon; the air was cool and damp; the ropes 
on the boat had tightened. The sea was 
heaving and dark under a gentle easterly 
wind. 
_ We ran straight out from Avalon for 
hfteen miles, gradually running into a 
heavy ground swell and glassy water. At 
eleven-fifteen I sighted a fin. I could not 
be sure it belonged to a swordfish, but as 
it was slightly bowed, I decided I must 
have a closer look. This fish did not show 
his tail, a very unusual thing in surfacing 
swordfish. 

At length we got in front of him with a 
bait. He turned away from it, and went 
down. But he came up. We worked him 
again, with like result. ad a splendid 


view of him from the crow’s nest. An 
enormous swordfish, full 800 pounds. His 
bulk was tremendous, his sword frightful, 
his color a dark beautiful purple. 
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We lost over an hour fooling round him 
before he went down for good. 

I spent six hours in the crow’s nest, 
looking over the sea for fins. I saw a 
whale, and a sea elephant. This is the 
third time I have sighted him—for we 
think he is solitary. He would not let us 
approach to within a half mile. Still at 
that distance his dark bulk and hooked 
nose showed distinctly. August 24th. 


I got up at five a. . thrilled by the cool 
moist air, and the gray overhanging pall 
of fog. The mountain peaks were hidden; 
and the smooth flat gray ocean gleamed 
pale under the heavy canopy of fog. In 
the east a red-gold sun burned through a 
break in the overhanging gray, and sent a 
fiery track across the waters. 

The anticipation of a fine swordfish day 
thrilled me through. 













A marlin sticks his nose out of the water 


to have a look at the boat containing 
the anglers bent on his capture 


We got the earliest start yet, and by 
seven o'clock were far off Long Point. 
The sea was like a slowly heaving opal; a 
faint breeze came out of the east; the 
heavy fog lightened and lifted, letting the 
warm sun shine through. 

By eight-fifty we were half way across, 
and could discern the mainland. R. C. 
saw a broadbill jump. We ran over to the 
place, and Bob climbed above me on the 
crow’s nest. “There he is, a buster! Ten 
feet under!’ yelled Bob. But we could 
not see the fish. We ran on. 

Before nine o’clock I sighted fins fully 
two miles away. We approached and soon 
were close to the fish. R. C. circled this 
swordfish twice with the fine barracuda 
bait. No good. 

“Let me try,” I called from the crow’s 
nest. R.C. handed up the rod, and I pro- 
ceeded to let out line. I could see the liek 
perfectly, even at long distance. We went 
round him and I presented the bait per- 
fectly. He went under, and soon whacked 
the bait so hard he nearly jerked me out 
of the.crow’s nest. I yelled. R.C. came 
running across the deck. As I handed 
down the heavy tackle the swordfish 
struck again. Then I half fell out of my 
perch, and ran to the cockpit. R.C. was 
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in the seat, and his line was whizzing off 
the reel. Soon he jerked hard—once— 
twice—three times. ‘“You’re hooked on!” 
yelled Sid, and Bob drawled “Wal, I knew 
he was marchin’ to his funeral.” 

I climbed to the top of the cabin, 
camera in hand. C. was working on 
the fish. In afew moments he had drawn 
in near enough for me to see the double 
line, then the pale white and green color 
of the fish. R. C.:pumped and wound. 
The swordfish did not resist as we were 
accustomed to have them do. Soon I saw 
him, purple and pearl, wagging, turned 
upside down, and at a disadvantage. “KR. 
C. I think he’s tangled,” I yelled. “Pull 
him up!” 

But R. C. did not exert himself, and the 
swordfish sounded taking line. But soon 
R. C. halted him, and began to haul him 
up. Sid backed the boat. Again I saw 
that fish, and this time emphatically told 

R. C. to work hard. In a few moments 
more the swordfish was in plain 
sight down in the clear water. 

He was lassoed in the deadly 
aeroplane wire leader. Sud- 

denly the fish gaped, and 
vomited a great burst of 
white—a whole bucketfu! 
of little fish—sardines. 

The sight was amazing. 

He did it a second time, 

expelling a larger quan- 

tity of small fish. 

The double line came in 

sight. I called grimly: 
“R. C., there’s the dou- 
ble. Get that on your reel 
and hold him.” 
‘The swordfish came up slowly. 
heavily, wagging his _beautifui 
sword. He was not very large. 
“Look, he’s turned black,” said the 
observing Bob. “That’s the way that 
other one did—the one with the wire 
through his gills.” 

I remarked the fact myself, and thought 
it very singular. 

From my stand above I saw the wire 
leader wrapped round the fish, through 
his mouth, and with the hook fast in his 
dorsal fin. This was the first swordfish 
we had ever tangled up in such a manner. 

The leader came out of the water. Bob 
grasped it and heaved. Up-up-up came 
the fish, wagging, rolling. Then Sid 
gaffed him. There came a tremendous 
splash. The swordfish sounded, burning 
the rope through Bob’s hands. He went 
down a hundred feet before Bob stopped 
him. Eventually he was hauled to the 
surface where he fought and threshed vio- 
lently before Sid could secure his tail 
with a rope. 

R. C.’s time was twenty minutes, a 
record for us. The swordfish was on the 
gaff about as long. 

We put him on deck, and went on look- 
ing for more broadbills. ‘The day was per- 
fect—the most perfect of 1925 season. 
High diffused pale fog, warm sun, smooth 
water—it was ideal. R. C. sighted the 
next swordfish, and then I sighted two 
more, none of which would bite. 

We saw several of the Avalon boats 
in shore from us, and they appeared to be 
working fish. About twelve-forty we 
turned Avalonward, and when off Long 
Point we sighted Captain Mitchell’s boat 
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PIPING MATERIALS 





No valve is too small to need 
long lasting Crane quality 
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CRANE VALVES : « :; 


A view of the efficiently 
equipped pump room in 
the new High Bridge Sta- 
tionof The NorthernStates 
Power Co., at St. Paul, 
Minn. Operated by the 
Byllesby Engineering and 
Management Corporation. 
Crane valves, fittings, and 


piping used exclusively. 


Where one pound of coal now does the work of three 


HE power engineers of the electrical in- 

dustry may well be proud of their achieve- 
ment. As costs have risen, they have forced 
steam pressures and temperatures up, to keep 
the cost of current down. Now they produce as 
much electricity from one pound of coal as was 
formerly made from three. 


This great fuel economy resulting from high 
pressure and superheat depends on safe piping 
materials. The ability of Crane Co. to supply 
valves and fittings for these new demands is 
based on pioneer research, which determined 
the behavior of metals under stress. It is 


grounded on foundry experience that began in 
1855. It is assured by chemical control of raw 
materials, by correct design and engineering, by 
careful manufacturing, by unbiased testing. 


With such knowledge and care, Crane builds 

valves for all purposes and pressures. in every 
wanted size; valves that accurately fit all mod- 
ern needs: a faucet for the kitchen sink, a con- 
trol for the radiator, a pop for the locomotive, an 
exhaust relief for the power plant, a giant con- 
trol for the city water main. These and over 4300 
other types and sizes are the valves Crane makes 
to give you safety, dependability, and economy. 


CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES, 836 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
Branches and Sales Offices in One Hundred and Fifty-five Cities 
National Exhibit Rooms: Chicago, New York, Atlantic City, San Francisco and Montreal 
Works: Chicago, Bridgeport, Birmingham, Chattanooga, Trenton, Montreal and St. Johns, Que. 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION: NEW YORK, SAN FRANCISCO, MEXICO CITY, SHANGHAI 
CRANE LIMITED: CRANE BUILDING, 386 BEAVER HALL SQUARE, MONTREAL 
CRANE-BENNETT, Lrv., LONDON 
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He had a swordfish flag up. This sur- 
prised and delighted us. By the time we 
were half in, Farnsworth’s fast boat came 
along, and he too had up a swordfish flag. 

When we got to the dock we saw his 
fish hanging up, and soon learned that 
it had tangled in the infernal wire leader, 
and had been gaffed in five minutes, after 
which it tore away, and ranted round 
until it died of the wound. 

Captain Mitchell’s fish weighed 255 
pounds. It had a broken bill. The hook 
was solidly imbedded in its tail, and the 
leader had not tangled. But the Captain 
whipped this fish in fifty-five minutes. 

R. C.’s broadbill of 254 pounds could 
not have been lassoed to any better ad- 
vantage if it had been done purposely. 
The leader ran through the 


cern every move of the swordfish. He 
milled round some, then took a straight 
course. 

This was my opportunity. I wound in 
some line. Then when I had gauged the 
distance between bait and fish, and the 
movement of each, and had brought the 
bait almost even with where the swordfish 
was heading, I called for Sid to throw out 
the clutch. The Gladiator slowed down, 
glided on slower and slower. My bait 
followed suit. When the swordfish 
reached to within one hundred and fifty 
feet of the bait I saw him distinctly, a 
very large fish. He flipped his tail and 
slid under. I saw his purple mass going 
for the bait. 
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cuda shine white and silver. I could dis- slackened. I felt a peculiar break, a 


loosening, a freedom from that tremen- 
dous live weight. 

“Aw!” exclaimed Sid, in dismay. We 
all knew what had happened. The 
swordfish had pulled away from hook and 
leader. In an instant we were plunged 
from thrilling excitement to blank dis- 
appointment. 

I reeled in the line. The bait was gone. 
The cord that had held the barracuda on 
the hook had been forced clear along the 
curve of the hook to the notch of the barb. 
Nothing but the bill of the swordfish could 
have done that. In some way he had 
slipped his sword into the curve of the 
hook; and then, of course, when he turned 
towards us his bill had slipped free. 

“Hard luck!” said R. C. 
shaking his head. 





mouth and crossed back of 





the dorsal, and the hook 
had caught under where the 
wires crossed, and then 
deeply into the tough ten- 
dons of the dorsal fin. It 
was incredible. 
Captain Mitchell had 
sighted three swordfish. 
One boat reported working 
eleven swordfish and hook- 
ing three. They had the 
first on for fifteen minutes, 
and the second for one hour 
and ten minutes. The third 
was tangled and caught in 
six minutes. One other 
boat reported sighting 
twelve swordfish. Most of 
these were close in to the 
mainland. We were out 
some six or seven miles. 
Up until four o’clock the 
day was remarkably fine 
for swordfish, which no 
doubt accounts partly for 
such an_ unprecedented 
number. I never experi- 
enced anything like this 








Parting 


By Ruth Harwood 


Since you have gone away today the place 
Is lonely for your rippling silver laugh; 
I move bewilderedly and seem but half 

Myself without the answer of your face. 


Your things that are made sacred by your touch 
Catch at my heart with a recurrent strain 
Forever played upon the cord of pain; 

And each note cries, ‘“‘I miss you, dear, so much!”’ 


The dusk without you is an agony. . . 
Yet, having known the parting death can bring, 
Because you live a part of me must sing. 

You live—you will be coming back to me! 


That was the beginning 
of a bad day for us. 

We kept finding sword- 
fish, while the sea slowly 
grew dark and ripply—the 
meanest kind of a sea to 
locate fish. We would sight 
one, only to lose him. We 
saw swordfish jump, anc 
when they “‘broach” as the 
whalers call this leaping. 
they do not surface well 
Still we persevered. Once 
I had a fine chance for z 
strike from a hungry-acting 
swordfish, when a big bonita 
shark took my bait. We 
were an hour subduing him. 
So the time wore on until 
the wind came up, and at 
two-thirty we headed on 
the long trip back to the 
island, which was lost in 
fog. In all we saw twelve 
swordfish, a remarkable 
number, and proving that 
the run was not over. 

August 26th. 














day, since 1914. There is 
undoubtedly a wonderful 
run of swordfish. 

August 25th. 

Same kind of morning as yesterday. It 
was great to run out on the dark cool level 
sea. We took a different direction, know- 
ing that a dozen boats would go to the 
California mainland where so many 
swordfish were seen yesterday, and four 
caught. 

Twelve miles out we ran into a fleet of 
Japanese bait boats heading for Clemente. 
Evidently a new run of albacore was on. 
About the same time R. C. missed one of 
the flying fish teasers that we always drag 
after the boat. A marlin swordfish had 
slipped up to steal one from us. 

The fog lifted, the sun shone wanly 
through, the sea brightened until it resem- 
bled a moonstone. Birds magnified by 
the strange atmosphere deceived us. At 
nine-twenty I sighted my first broadbill, 
and we were soon on the way to give him 
a bait. We had a fresh barracuda. Bob 
had found a new trick for fastening the 
bait to the hook yet leaving it hang free. 
We used a long leader of different kind of 
wire, heavier and not so pliable. 

I fed the bait from the crow’s nest, 
letting out a hundred yards of line while we 
circled the fish fully two hundred yards 
distant. But as we circled we gradually 


drew the bait closer. I could see the barra- 





“Boys, he’safter it. Look out!” I yelled. 

Presently he disappeared. I waited in 
tense expectancy, thrilling all over. 

Suddenly the line whipped up, and 
whizzed off my reel. Weall yelled. R.C. 
came running to take the rod. 

“He just hit the bait, and didn’t tangle. 
AllO. K.”’ I said. As I lowered the rod to 
R. C. the swordfish hit the bait again. 
R. C. ran forward on the top of the deck, 
and I dropped out of the crow’s nest to run 
to the cockpit. R. C. handed the rod 
down to me, and I sat down to put the 
butt in the rod-socket. Just at that mo- 
ment theswordfish struck again, not so vio- 
lently. Presently the line began to slide 
off the reel. 

“Boys, it’s a perfect strike,” I exulted. 

We were all elated, as that seldom hap- 
pens. Faster and faster the line reeled off, 
until I had to shut down on the drag, and 
try to hook him. 

“Hand it to him!” cried R. C. from 
above. 

I jerked with all my might, and felt a 
solid live weight that lifted me out of my 
chair. I struck half a dozen times. We 
all were sure I had hooked the swordfish. 
He began to take line in sharp irresistible 
pulls. I had never felt a heavier sword- 
fish. I settled down to wind the reel and 
pump on him. All of a sudden the line 


This morning I was up 
at a quarter to five. How 
beautiful the bay and sea, under the 
dark purple fog cloud! In the east 
a faint rose shone through the bank. 
I felt keen satisfaction at the prospect of 
another great swordfish day. 

But alas! Appearances were deceptive. 
The sea outside was rough, the fog soon 
dispersed. We had to turn back and 
reached Avalon before eleven o'clock. 
This illustrates the disappointment of this 
hard game. We had every reason and 
hope to expect fine weather today, so we 
prepared accordingly, and started out en- 
thusiastically, all to no end. 

Of all sports I ever knew, broadbill 
swordfishing is the most strenuous, try- 
ing, wearing, while at the same time it is 
the greatest. Very few anglers have been 
able to stand it day after day, fishing for 
them alone. 

August 27th. 

This morning the cool fog rolled in 
again, and we were encouraged. We ran 
off as usual straight out from Avalon. A 
little easterly wind sprang up, not strong, 
byt it ruffled the water into dark tiny 
chops that made sighting swordfish 
difficult. 

At twelve o’clock I spied a swordfish 
jump a mile to the west—then a moment 
later another, perhaps a quarter of that 
distance farther on. We ran over the 
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C@@For sixty years the Murphy Varnish Company has been making varnish. Sixty 
years is a long time—long enough to test any finish, or any reputation. If the 
Murphy Company has a reputation for making good finishes, it must be 
because throughout that sixty years it always tried to make the best it could. 399 


If you wont beautify your car 
how about protecting it ? 


A car needs enamel just as badly 
as it needs gas or oil—not as 
Most 
owners repaint because they can’t 


often, but as badly. 





stand the looks of the car, but 
the real dollars and cents reason 
is that it saves the car, saves it 
from deteriorating. You put a 
trick lock on your car to save it 





from bandits. Why not put a 
coat of enamel on to save it from 
the elements? Save the surface, 
and you save all. 


It’s surprising how soon a car 


MURCOTE 


sunsets | acquer 


MURPHY VARNISH COMPANY 





runs down when you begin to 
neglect it, how much sooner you 
decide to trade it in—and how 
little you get for it because it 
hasn’t had the upkeep it deserves. 
Why, you wouldn’t let the garage 
go without a coat of paint now 





and then. And that’s merely the 
box in which the jewel is kept. 

Murphy makes three finishes 
for your car. One is Murphy 
Murcote Lacquer, that the pro- 
fessional car painter sprays on. 
The second is Murphy motor 
car Varnish, also applied by the 


painter. The third is Murphy 


Murph 


DA-COTE 





NEWARK CHICAGO 





BRUSHING 


SAN FRANCISCO 


Da-Cote Enamel that you put 
on yourself with a brush. 
As between doing it yourself 





CAcoTE 
eee” 


or letting the painter do it, you 
must decide, but see that it is a 
Murphy finish. Either way you 
get a fine, quick job, one that 
dries over night, and one that 
will last and beautify and protect 


your Car. 


0 


The painter in your town ap- 
plies Murphy Murcote or Varnish. 
The dealer in your town sells 
Murphy Da-Cote Brushing 


Enamel. 


namel 


MONTREAL 
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place I had marked, and sure enough, I 
found him. While we were circling him 
he leaped twice. Then I saw his color and 
I yelled that he was coming out again. He 
did. It was a beautiful sight. He jumped 
slowly, heavily, yet easily, coming all the 
way out. Then pete him again, I yelled, 
“Look out! He’s going to jump! 
Cameras!” 

I watched him turn over, belly upwards, 
and then he heaved out, farther and higher, 
yet slowly, and he went five feet above 
the water, a most magnificent spectacle 
of purple and silver fish. He looked to be 
about 400 pounds. Down he soused, to 
roll over, white belly up, and then again 
he leaped. This was the best of all. No 
one could tell me that a swordfish leaping 
thus did it for any other reason than to 
look at the boat. I knew it. Well, he saw 
us and we thought we got his picture. 
Then he went down for good. 

We ran over to look for the other, and 
I found him, fins scarcely up. But I fol- 
lowed him, and soon had a fresh mackerel 
bait out from the crow’s nest. We kept 
far away. I had out two hundred feet of 
line. When he turned toward us [ let 
fully two hundred feet more fly off the 
reel. Then I called for Sid to throw out 
the clutch. He went down a long way 


from my bait, but in a straight line, and | 
yelled to the boys: “Looks good to me!” 


Presently I felt a very faint tap on my 
My 


line, so slight I could not trust it. 





America First 


Well, he looked funnier next mornin’ 
on a horse. A lot of new young people 
had come in, and they was all off for a 
ridin’ party. Herbie goes joltin’ around, 
tryin’ to keep close to Miss Aline and 
givin’ her a kind of sickly grin. Seems 
like she’s the life of the party. 

Bruce was a takin’ the bunch out, but 
she don’t notice him at all. Just looks 
right through him like he’d been so 
much mist. And I can see he treats her 


polite as if she’d been the Queen of 
Sheba, but indifferent. 
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imagination runs riot. Still I waited 
tensely. Suddenly my line whipped up 
and the jerk nearly took the rod away 
from me. I yelled wildly. He started off 
and I had trouble getting the rod down 
to Bob. As I climbed down I saw the 
swordfish rush to the surface and thresh 
madly. 

Everybody shouted and jumped up. 
When I got back to the cockpit the sword- 
fish was down, and running free. I struck 
as hard as possible and wound the reel 
likewise. Soon I felt him, and knew I was 
fast. So I settled down. It was difficult 
to keep him from getting slack line. And 
he came up four hundred feet astern, then 
raced toward us, and of course I could not 
get the line in. Still he did not work loose, 
and I began to hope he was hooked safely. 
With that in mind, I set to work and gave 
him all he wanted for half an hour. At 
the end of forty-five minutes he came to 
the boat, letting me get the double line 
over my reel. He was not a weaver, but a 
follower, and he wanted to go under the 
boat. We had to run away from him. 
All the time I had to hold him from get- 
ting line, and it was not easy. He gave a 
great exhibition in plain sight in the clear 
water. 

Twice I got the leader to Bob, but he 
thought it better to let go. The third 
time, however, Bob held on, and drew the 
swordfish up. Nevertheless he was still 
out of reach, and I suffered my anxious 


U U U U 


(Continued from page 15) 


Mr. Sheffield was a-settin’ on a bench 
in front of the barns, watchin’ ’em get off. 

“T knew she had the stuff in her to 
like it out here, once she let herself go,” he 
says to me, his eyes shinin’ kind of damp. 

“Couldn’t hardly help it,” I tells 
him, “You bein’ her daddy.” 

It’s queer how a fellow that’s kept his 
sad feelin’s all dammed up tight, will 
bust out when he gets a joyful streak. 
That’s what Sheffield done then. 


Zane Grey 
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moments, while I carefully watched to be 
ready to do my part if he broke away 
from Bob. He tired, however, and in one 
hour and forty minutes from the time he 
was hooked he sheered up, and Sid gaffed 
him. With a roar he left us, and dragged 
a hundred feet of gaff-rope and my line 
with him. That appeared to be his final 
effort, and he came slowly back, broad- 
side, brown and green and silver, with his 
great rapier-like snout out of the water 
Bob got a noose over his wide tail and that 
was the end. Weight 343 pounds. 
August 28th. 

My last sea fishing day for 1925 did not 
look auspicious. ‘The fog lifted early, 
blue sky showed, and a rather strong east- 
erly blew. We ran out to the water: 
where we had caught seven broadbills this 
season. Market-boats were as thick as 
bees, especially the Jap live-bait boats 
looking for albacore. A heavy swell was 
running. Conditions were decidedly un- 
favorable. We looked all morning; then 
we ran west. The wind died out and when 
we had gotten ten miles or more the sea 
flattened and several good hours followed, 
during which we sighted three swordfish, 
but were unable to get a bait near one of 
them. ‘Two went down, and the third 
was frightened by a market-boat. 

I was more than satisfied with my 
season, despite the several bitter hard- 
luck episodes, and our failure to get the 
big swordfish we are after. 





Weighing in swordfish at Avalon dock, Catalina Island 


“Her mother,” he says, “cares for 
nothing but luxury and society. It’s 
her whole life—sham. Aline’s all I’ve 
got, and I could never bear it to have her 
go her mother’s way.” 

“Oh pshaw,” I says, ‘““You don’t need 
to worry none. The way she stood that 
bein’ lost I could tell she was a real 
little sport.” 

“Last summer,” he says, “they kept 
me chasing all over Europe after some 
dissipated little fop of a duke or a count, 

(Continued on page 72) 
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Promise Fulfilled 


To carry through one of the greatest expan- 
sion programs in automobile history, Dodge 
Brothers, Inc. invested more than $10,000,000 
in new buildings and advanced new equipment. 




























Remarkable new mechanical processes were 
perfected, making it possible, in many instances, 
for one machine to do the work formerly done 
by six, eight and ten machines—and do it better. 


Making it possible, too, for one man more 
quickly and accurately to do the work of 
many. And clearing large areas of factory 
space for greater output. 


Tremendous increases in production have fol- 
lowed. Vast economies have followed. Finer 
precision in craftsmanship has followed. Vital 
improvements in Dodge Brothers Motor Car 
have followed—and, as promised, astonish- 
ingly low new prices made possible by these 
gigantic developments. 


Your share in this great investment is the 
money you save by purchasing, at the low- 
est price, the finest vehicle ever produced by 


a yagi Dodge Brothers. 
; / O§5 Roadster - - *795 
Coupe - - - %845 


F.0.B. DETROIT s Sedan a = = $895 


F. O. B. DETROIT 





DonGce BrRoTHERS INC.DETROIT 


Dooce BrotHers (CANADA) LiMiTED 
TORONTO CNTARIC 


DoDGE BROTHERS 
MOTOR CARS 
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Western Homes 
and Gardens 























CONDUCTED BY LILLIAN FERGUSON 





Decorative 
Values 


in Roofs 


o AFETY First” is a modern 
slogan of the moment in its 
application to the welfare 
of human beings abroad in 

a land menaced by terrors on 
wheels, yet it was thoroughly 
understood by our cave-dwelling 
ancestors, notwithstanding all the 
intervening differences of vocabu- 
lary. Else why did they take 
to caves? Simply to get roofs 
over their heads. And mankind 
has been answering this instinct 
throughout the ages, the round 
earth over. 

Protection, first; comfort, 
second; beauty, third. Such has 
been the evolution of the roof 














idea. Carlyle has said, “The first 
spiritual want of _ barbarous 
man is decoration.” The human 
race has been decorating nearly 
everything manufactured since the dawn 
of civilization, laying color lavishly here 
and there in the name of art, but the roof’s 
possibilities seem to have been left to the 
last. Form has had due study with 
structure but we have been slow to 
realize the interesting and really impor- 
tant advantage of colorful roofs, just as 
we have been dull and unimaginative 
about the utilitarian umbrella. Now our 
streets in a downpour are delightfully 
adorned by kaleidoscopic bou- 


Yellow stucco house with white trim; roof a combination of weathered brown, gray-green, 
yellow and varying delicate tones, laid random exposure 


“But,” says the already-roofed home- 
owner, ‘what good does it do me to be 
dazzled by all these wonderful combina- 
tions in roof colors? A dozen years ago 
I acquired the regulation roof of green- 
stained wooden shingles and I’ve been 
staining and patching ever since—and I 
can tell you it is emphatically not my 
favorite outdoor sport!” 

The answer to that is, “It 1s never too 
late to mend one’s ways, but it is certain 


that the time will come when it is too late 
to mend a wood-shingled roof. A _ roof 
that has out-lived its usefulness is as 











worthless as a worn-out shoe. Both will 
leak! But the old shoe has this advan- | 
tage—it isn’t likely to take fire, whereas 
an inflammable roof is a_ continual 
menace. You are simply in luck if you | 
“get by” without disaster. Replace your 
non-safe roof with a safe one. 

Quite aside from the allure of color 





quets—rain-roofs, as it were, over 
feminine heads. And why not? 


Color! We need it in this 
work-a-day world, whether it 
blooms on umbrella stalks or 


traces a pattern round the chim- 
ney-pots. Chosen with taste, it 
can serve the three-fold purpose of 
safety, durability and beauty. 
Building a house for permanency 
is always the least expensive 
method eventually. There is no 
longer any necessity for under- 
going inevitable repairs in one’s 
roof or of risking destruction by 
fire, since the persistent experi- 
ments of laboratories have resulted 
in producing shingles not only 
resistant to heat but of perma- |} 
nent strength and wearing quality, 
and—which is a crowning achieve- 
ment—beauty in so great a variety 


























of color combinations that any 
dwelling or any environment can 
be enhanced. 


Gray stucco with dark brown trim; roof weathered brown with blended tones of various 
colors, laid random exposure; cones and valleys are rounded 
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Use Snowdrift ~ For Makin? Cake 
for making cakes, biscuits, pie crusts and for wholesome frying. Is Cuit and F. on 


ge : ; 2nd for Fryi* 
If you have a reputation for cooking delicious food—you'll hep it; S) ZZ 


if you haven’t—you’ll make it. 


Snowdrift is a rich creamy fat made by the Wesson Oil people. 
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To the English cottage type of home 
this Richardson Multicrome Thatch 
brings the charm of color, so distinc- 
tive of homearchitecture in the West. 

It is made in pleasing combinations 
of Weathered Brown with Dull 
Red or Gray Green—colors per- 
manently fixed in slate. 

It is the first thatch roof ever of- 
fered at a moderate price. It comes 
cut and ready to lay—no expensive 
trimming or steaming. 


How to choose your roof 


Color is one of the most important 
considerations in the selection of the 
roof —color that will harmonize pleas- 
ingly with walls and trim. 

Now Richardson, having created 
a wide range of beautiful roof color- 
ings, also offers you a way to select 
in advance exactly the color that will 
look best on your particular house. 

Send for the new booklet, What 
Color far the Roof? In it you will 
find page after page of interesting 
homes, showing you pleasing color 
combinations of body, trim, and roof. 


With the booklet you will receive 
the Richardson Harmonizer. This 
fascinating device will enable you to 
see the effect of 108 different color 
combinations. It will show you in 
advance exactly how any Multicrome 
roof will look upon your house. 

Before you build or re-roof be sure 
to send for these valuable guides. 
They are offered to you at less than 
cost —25§ cents for both. 


Where to see the new colors 


Your nearest dealer in building ma- 
terials can show you Richardson 
Multicrome Roofs in a range and 
beauty of color never before obtain- 
able at moderate cost. 

He will show you, too, why the 
points mentioned in the panel at the 
right make their beauty so lasting. 


DEALERS: Write us about securing the 
Richardson franchise for your territory. 


Pacific Coast Distributors 


ZELLERBACH PAPER CoO. 


San Francisco 


Oakland Fresno Sacramento 
Los Angeles San Diego Portland 
Seattle Spokane Salt Lake City 


A thatch—especially suited to Western homes 








50% THICKER THAN 
THE ORDINARY ROOF 


The Richardson Multicrome roof is 
built of Super-Giant Shingles—extra 
large, extra heavy. Its 50% greater 
thickness adds both beauty of texture 
and years of endurance. Its base is 
sturdy, long-fibre Richardson felt. 
Its water proofing is Viskalt— 
99.8% pure bitumen, especially vac- 
uum-processed. Its surface is slate in 
close, overlapping flakes—further pro- 
tection against weather and fire. 


This roof gives the maximum roof 
value at a moderate price. It is less 
expensive than slate, tile ur asbestos, 
and approximates in price ordinary 
wood shingles. It is economical to lay 
and equally good for new or over-the- 
old-roof jobs. 
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Ro MAIL THIS «COUPON =] 


: ZELLERBACH PAPER CO. 

: Dept. 95-C, San Francisco, Calif. : 
: Enclosed find 25c (stamps or wrapped coin) : 
: for new booklet and Harmonizer : 
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© 1926, The Richardson Company 


RICHARDSON ROOFING 
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charm in roofing, then, is the matter of 
staunch construction and the comforting 
sense of freedom from future repairs. 

Unquestionably, the two most vital 
points to be considered in house-building 
are the foundation and the roof. The base 
must be of sound, solid construction if the 
premises are to endure. Permanency and 
attractiveness in the topmost part of the 
superstructure have not been given as 
much attention as other features of the 
oe business in the past, but the 

oof has at last reached what seems to be 
scotia from the standpoint of mechan- 
ical worth and esthetic appeal. 

In choosing a color, or combination of 
colors, or varying tones of a preferred 
color, the prospective home owner can 
be as individualistic as he pleases. Fashion 
may limit him regarding the color of hat 
he wears, but the roof that covers his head 
may be as gay as his wife’s Easter milli- 
nery, if he so elects. There are rainbow 
hues at command; there are subdued 
shades of richly-textured brown for the 
most conservative taste; there are yellows 
and browns and greens in combination 
layers to harmonize with a yellow-painted 
house; there are colors to blend or con- 
trast with every sort of house-trim, with 
every house-location, be it a treeless sky- 
line, a seaside bluff, a city lot, a shaded 

suburb; there are colors especially appro- 
priate for the Colonial mansion, the 
braless villa, the English thatch and the 


Western Homes and Gardens 
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A chimney may 
also serve asa 


decorative 





unit 








Ornamental gray stucco with green trim ; roof gray-green with a mosaic of colors 


little cottage round the corner that is no 
type at all, just a home. In brief, 
the opportunity to be selective in roofs 
is knocking at the door of every 
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Plain gray stucco; trim, olive green and orange; roof thatched in similar colors 


‘Ina Has Idea’ 


NA is our Japanese cook; and Ina 

(pronounced Ena) is his middle name 

as he gives it—for of course he has a 

prefixed American name which I dis- 
dain as unpicturesque, and a Japanese 
surname which I ignore as unspeakable 
and unspellable. 

Naturally he is small and brown and 
because of ambitious striving for honors in 
Japanese high schools he is blind in one 
eye; and too, because that was probably 


many years ago, he is bald on the most of 
he is agile as a monkey 


his head. Still, 


and as industrious as a spider; extremely 
courteous—a strange mixture of gentle- 
man, scholar and servant; nervous, sensi- 
tive and very artistic, which is probably 
why he feels his regular days off necessary 
as an antidote to “‘quick temper’; “‘to 
clean out kitchen from my head,” he 
explains. 

From these outings he returns in the 
best of spirits, frequently with a late 
number of National Geographic or the 
International Studio. At one time he 
painted fans in China, now he paints his 
pictures with vegetables and fruits in 
America. And how he loves to garnish 
any and every dish served! “Ina’s idea,” 


renter who has decided to build his own. 

Poor Pithecanthropus Erectus, bumping 

his skull in a cave—he hadn’t a chance! 
LILLIAN FERGUSON. 
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My Mother's Garden 


I still can see the quaint old garden 
Where my mother was the warden. 


Little paths laid out with neatness, 
Edged with pinks of spice sweetness. 


Here each fresh new morning found her 
With her flowers all around her. 


Fragrant dear old-fashioned posies, 
Heliotrope, verbenas, roses. 


Phloxes in their fluted wimples, 
Beds of lavender and simples. 


Even yet my heart beats faster 
When I see a blue-fringed aster, 


And my eyes go brimming wet 
At the scent of mignonette. 


Ethel Romig Fuller. 
U 


he says proudly when we commend some- 


thing unusually pretty or unique. Some 
of his salads certainly are both. 
For instance: One day when our 


magnolia tree was in bloom he served 
individual fruit salads so much like the 
blossom that we easily recognized it. “TI 
look,” he said, pointing to the tree. Very 
light cup-shaped lettuce leaves formed the 
petals, fruit covered with yellow mayon- 
naise and ground walnut meats the center 
and a sprig of mint the stems and foliage. 

A cooked vegetable salad was arranged 
to give almost a flat poster effect. Across 
the front of the plate were long pieces of 
Italian squash (summer or cream squash 
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Americas Best 
Traveling Companion” 


— 
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DOSt~ CHWOYS ~ 


HA the pleasure of 
travel is to know 
that you can look your 
smartest at every social 
function. A Mendel 
“Dust-proof’ wardrobe 
trunk gives you this 
assurance; so zealously 
does it guard your gowns 
from soot and unsightly 
wrinkles. 

Interlocking tongue 
and groove steel frame 
around the two halves 
makes the trunk abso 
lutely “Dust-proof,” a 
protective feature to be 
had only in a Mendel. 

And now .. . the 
‘Easy Opening” Mendel 

. a marvel of conven- 
ience, opens so quickly, 
so smoothly it seems like 
magic the way the hanger 
section swings out. No 
tugging, back-strain or 
pulling . . . no scars on 
floors, norumples in rugs. 


/ 
4 
lw dealer is ready to ae 
ait 


serve you... g0 and try 
the new “Easy Open- / 
1nc”’ Mendel yourself . 
examine its Dusi-proof” 
frame; heve him explain 
the many exclusive Men- 
del features. 
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THE MENDEL-DRUCKER COMPANY 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


MENDELIRUNX 





DUST-PROOF “aN, 








WARP-PROOF 













could be used) representing rocks; from 
these were growing(?) slender strips of 
string beans—stems supporting carrot 
flowers in whole and half circles. About 
the rocks were tiny lettuce leaves and 
cress. 

For a Sunday evening supper we found 
a platter of mysterious little green pack- 
ages embedded in parsley. These proved 
to be a salad of lima beans, cucumbers and 
celery with bits of pimiento and green 
peppers, wrapped in lettuce leaves and 
actually tied with tiny ribbons of cucum- 
bers topped with rosettes of curling 
celery! Balls of cottage cheese sprinkled 
with paprika were among the parsley. 

Cool looking white petaled (hard- 
boiled eggs) daisies with centers of grated 


carrots and mayonnaise sometimes appear 
on mounds of spinach surrounded by 
lettuce and shreds of cucumber. Bunches 
of grapes or clusters of berries are found 
to be glorified beets served with a green 
salad. Yellow ducklings or white swans 
of cheese enhance appropriateffscenes. 
Pieces of red and green apple skins or bits 
of orange rind in decorative shapes gar- 
nish just the right fruit combinations. 
Dressings are varied to suit the picture, 
the color scheme and other requirements. 

No matter how seemingly hopeless the 
larder or impossible the ice-chest the sourc: 
of invention is unfailing. A moment’s 
thoughtful inspection and the brown fac: 
brightens. “Ina has idea.” 


Grace M. Barnes. 
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A Walled Garden 


HE garden possibilities of a rear lot 

in the city are most interestingly 

evident in the above picture. It is 

truly an example of “much in 
little” as to area and proportion. 

This small walled-in garden adjoins a 
side porch of Merritt H. Adamson’s resi- 
dence in Los Angeles, California. The 
area, it will be observed, is paved with 
small squares of cement in stepping-stone 





fashion, between which blue grass is 
growing. There are, however, open spaces 
in the paving for the cultivation of clumps 
of flowers and shrubbery and an occa- 
sional tree. The outstanding feature of 
the garden is a small summer pavilion of 
the pergola type, flanked by Italian olive 
jars, at the farther end of the plot. Pro- 
vided with a wall fountain against the 
garage, which walls it across the back, and 
furnished with comfortable outdoor seats, 
it constitutes a charming open-air retreat, 
delightful in its privacy. ns Pee 
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PERFECTLY 
NATURAL 













Applied carefully, 


Pum- Kin Rouge blends 


so naturally with every 





complexion that it defies 


detection. 


At all Ow drug stores and 
nearly all good drug and de- 
partment stores; or by mail 


prepaid, 7 5c. 











Address The Ow! Drug Company, 
611 Mission Street, San Francisco; 
6th and Broadway, Los Angeles; 
Clark and Madison, Chicago; 

53 West 23rd Street, New York 


REG.U.S PaT.Ore. dG 











Western Housekeeper 


Conducted by PAULINE PARTRIDGE 
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Inquiries regarding any products mentioned in this department will receive immediate attention when addressed 
to The Western Housekeeper, Sunset Magazine, 460 Fourth Street, San Francisco, Calif. 


Choosing a Refrigerator 


HE object of refrigeration is not so 
much to keep food cold as to pro- 
vide a place cold enough so that 
the food will keep—which, when 
analyzed, is quite another matter. 

Food may be deceivingly cold in a 
refrigerator that never reaches a tempera- 
ture, low enough to preserve it in a clean, 
healthful and economical fashion. ‘To do 
this, two things are necessary: gocd insu- 
lation and a circulation of air, to 
produce and maintain a tempera- 
ture low enough to prevent the 
development and growth of or- 
ganisms in food. Insulation is 
not a thing that can be seen or 
examined. The best safeguard on 
this point is to purchase your 
refrigerator ofa reliable dealer and 
if possible buy a well-known and 
widely advertised article. Manu- 
facturers who are placing their 
product before the public through 
advertising are very careful to 
give satisfaction to the purchaser 
and to make no misrepresenta- 
tions of any kind. Satisfactory 
insulation may be of cork, mineral 
wool, vegetable fibre or any sub- 
stance that is a non-conductor. 


HE walls of the refrigerator 

should be as nearly waterproof 
as possible; if the -material is 
wood there should be no chance of 
seams or joinings opening, of 
warping or swelling, or corners 
that are not tightly fitted. The 
top, bottom and doors should be 
as well insulated as the walls, 
and the doors should fit closely 
with strong latches. 

If a refrigerator has all these 
qualities it will exclude warm out- 
side air which melts the ice too 
rapidly and raises the temperature 
of the food chamber above the 
safety point. Refrigeration is due 
to the fact that warm air rises 
and cold air goes down. As the 
ice melts it gives off cold air which falls, 
displacing the warmer air which rises 
to the ice chamber where it is again cooled 
and sent out, keeping up a continuous 
movement of cold air that maintains a 
temperature low enough to protect the 
food from spoilage. 

In order to cool the air sufficiently it is 
well to remember that the ice must melt. 
If wrapped in a newspaper it may last a 
little longer, it is true, but it does not melt 
fast enough to keep the air at the correct 





temperature. It is economy to let the ice 
melt in order to keep the food sweet and 
pure, for this is the function of the refrig- 
erator and it should be allowed to operate 
up to its own highest efficiency. 

The lining of the refrigerator should 
also be given attention, and here it is well 
to consider the ease with which it may be 
cleaned. A porcelain lining is usually 
without corners, which gives it a slight 











COURTFSY OF THE FRIGIDAIRE COMPANY 


The trim tailormade appearance of the electrical 


refrigerator indicates its businesslike 
efficiency to the housewife 


advantage, but the baked enamel lining 
is readily chilled and very durable. The 
painted lining is less expensive, and al- 
though it may not last as long as the 
others it can be refinished from time to 
time, and with care will give excellent 
service. 

The size of the refrigerator has a great 
deal to do with its efficiency. If the 
shelves are crowded, the free circulation 
of air is impeded and the temperature 
rises. If unnecessarily large it is extrava- 


gant. of course, as the ice chamber should 
always be filled to capacity; but it should 
have space sufficient to meet the demand: 
of the household, whatever its size. 

In the larger sizes, the ice chamber on 
the side permits a shorter drain pipe. 
which is a decided advantage and offers i: 
better circulation of air and a more con- 
venient arrangement of food. In the 
smaller sizes the top ice chamber is equally 
good. The point just below the 
ice chamber 1s the coldest, as well 
as being practically free from 
odors. Here milk, eggs, butte: 
and all the most delicate and per- 
ishable foods should be kept. 
Strongly odorous foods should be 
kept on the top shelf, for the air 
passes out at this point, and 
other foods will not be affected. 


LECTRIC refrigerators are 

coming into wider use with 
every passing day, and are particu- 
larly desirable where the delivery 
service of ice is not satisfactory. 
The cost of maintenance is not 
large and the visit of the iceman. 
the dread of all careful house- 
keepers, is eliminated. Then, 
too, there are no drain pipes to 
be kept clean and no accumula- 
tions from melting ice. As_ the 
temperature is not left to chance. 
but is determined and automatic- 
ally kept at a steady point, it is 
possible to place an electric refrig- 
erator anywhere, in the kitchen 
or wherever it is most conven- 
iently located, without lessening 
its efficiency or adding to the 
expense. 

The temperature of an electric 
refrigerator is usually somewhat 
lower than the other type, assur- 
ing you positively of a point at 
which bacteria can not multiply, 
so that even the most perishable 
foods may be preserved by this 
method quite beyond their usual 
time. The air circulating in an electric 
refrigerator is very dry, so that fruits 
and vegetables remain firm, crisp and 

naturally fresh, retaining a greater health- 
and food-value than they have if allowed 
to lose their freshness in a less certain 
temperature or a greater humidity. 

There is also an added pride and pleas- 
ure in having those neat and sparkling ice 
cubes to serve in the water glasses at the 
table, or in cold drinks served at any time. 
(Continued on page 76) 
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It’s one job to get the top dirt. 
It’s another to get the bottom. 
And the Premier Duplex gets 
both—in the same moment! 


Its double action does the double 
work. The motor-driven brush 
whips up linty threads, and up- 
roots grit. The brisk. suction 
draws all the dirt from every- 
where. And both brush and suc- 
tion work together. 


The Premier Duplex shortens 
working hours, and never en- 
croaches on a moment of leisure. 
Its ball bearing motor and brush 
carry years’ of lubricant. And, 
without care or attention, do 
two jobs at once, year in, year out! 


ELECTRIC VACUUM CLEANER CO.. INC. 
Dept. 704 Cleveland, Ohio 
Manufactured and distributed in Canada by the 
Premier Vacuum Cleaner Co., Ltd., General Of- 
fices, Toronto. 


Sold over the entire world, outside of the U. S. 
and Canada by the International General Electric 
Co., Tne., Schenectady, New York. 
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Substantial Salads 


ALADS are a delicious, appetizing 

and refreshing combination of in- 

gredients that may also be nourish- 

ing and give excellent food-value 
if made of the more substantial elements. 
The thick dressings add fats and oils, eggs 
and other nutritious ingredients. 

A hearty salad is almost a balanced 
meal in itself and needs very little support 
to be quite enough for a very satisfying 
luncheon or supper. There is economy in 
building the menu round a substantial 
salad, for a combination of left-overs may 
be used, consisting of fish, meat or 
vegetables. Salads are easily prepared, do 
not take long and add the attraction of 


their fresh crisp appearance to their 
delicious flavor. 
Sour cream or cream cheese salad 


dressing combine well with most kinds 
of vegetable salads, increase the food- 
value and improve the balance of the meal 
when the menu is not an extended one. 

Tartar sauce or Hollandaise may be 
used with many of the substantial salads 
if preferred. Left-overs of either may be 
combined with mayonnaise or cooked 
dressing as an economy measure. 

Any cold fish that is remaining may be 
used in salads with good results if it is 
fish that will flake nicely, as salmon, cod, 
haddock or halibut. Canned salmon, 
tuna, shrimps and lobster also make 
excellent salads. 

The lobster mousse may be served with 
cooked oyster plant in place of the aspar- 
agus tips if preferred, or crab, salmon or 
tuna may be substituted for the lobster. 
If either of the last two mentioned are 
used, two teaspoons of lemon juice should 
be added to the mixture. 


THICK DRESSINGS 


Mayonnaise Dressing 
1 egg volk, hard 14 teaspoon pepper 
cooked 14 teaspoon Wor- 
egg yolk, raw cestershire sauce 
6 teaspoon sugar 1 cup olive oil 
6 teaspoon salt 3 tablespoons vine- 
» teaspoon made gar or lemon juice 
mustard 


1 
ly 
1 
{ 


Place the hard-cooked egg-yolk in a 
bowl and mash it thoroughly. When the 
yolk is finely powdered add the raw yolk 
and stir until the mixture is smooth, then 
put ‘in the sugar, salt, pepper, mustard 
and sauce. When the whole is well mixed 


Spinach and ham salad, besides being attractive in appearance, is 


add the oil by degrees, stirring continually 
and thin as required with vinegar or lemon 
juice. Place on ice for one hour before 
using. 


Thousand Island Salad Dressing 

1 teaspoon tarragon 
vinegar 

1 tablespoon chopped 
green pepper 

3 tablespoons 
chopped red 
pepper 


1 cup mayonnaise 

4 tablespoons chili 
sauce 

1 tablespoon finely 
chopped onion 

3 tablespoons cat- 
chup 

1 teaspoon paprika 


Add chili sauce, onion, catchup, pep- 
pers, paprika and vinegar to mayonnaise. 


Russian Dressing 

1 tablespoon Wor- 
cestershire sauce 

14 cup mayonnaise 


114 tablespoons 
lemon juice 
2 tablespoons thick 
chili sauce 
Mix the lemon-juice, chili sauce and 
Worcestershire thoroughly and add the 
mayonnaise. 


Boiled Dressing 

4 teaspoon salt 

1g teaspoon pepper 
1 egg yolk 
l4 tablespoon butter 


1¢ cup vinegar 

34 tablespoon sugar 

14 teablespoon flour 

14 tablespoon 
mustard 


Heat the vinegar. Sift the dry ingredi- 
ents thoroughly, add to the slightly 
beaten egg-yolk and beat together well. 
Pour the boiling vinegar gradually upon 
the mixture, stirring constantly. Put in 
the upper part of the double boiler and 
cook over hot water until it thickens. 
Stir constantly. Add the butter and 
remove from the fire. Serve when cold 
with or without the addition of whipped 


















cream as preferred. Also the beate: 
whites of eggs may be added before serv- 
ing in place of the cream. 


Sour Cream Salad Dressing 
1 teaspoon salt 
1 teaspoon sugar yuice 
1g teaspoon cayenne 2 tablespoons vine- 
1 cup sour cream gar 


1 tablespoon lemon 


Place the salt, sugar and pepper to- 
gether in a bowl, mix well and add the 
lemon juice, then the vinegar. When the 
mixture is perfectly smooth put in the 
cream, stir well and set on the ice until 
needed. 


Cream Cheese Salad Dressing 

14 a cream cheese Few grains paprika 
14 teaspoon salt 6 sliced pickled 
14 teaspoon pepper onions 
216 tablespoons 5 tablespoons olive 

vinegar oil 

Cream the cheese until soft, then beat 
in other ingredients in the order given. 


SALADS 
Spinach and Ham Salad 

2 cups cooked 6 slices cold boiled 

spinach, fresh or ham 

canned Mayonnaise or 
Lettuce cooked dressing 

Drain spinach and season with salt, 
pepper and either vinegar or lemon juice. 
Pack tightly in twelve small molds to cool. 
Place slices of cold boiled ham on young 


lettuce leaves and put two molds of 
spinach on opposite sides of each slice of 


Serve with preferred dressing. 


Cabbage Salad 
14 head cabbage 1 teaspoon mustard 
6 eggs 2 teaspoons melted 
lg cup sugar butter 
1 teaspoon salt 4 cup vinegar 


ham. 


Cut the cabbage in several parts and 
wash it well. . Remove wilted outside 
leaves, cut out core and chop very fine 
with a sharp knife. Cook the eggs hard, 
chop five of them very fine, place the 
cabbage in a salad bowl, add the chopped 
eggs and toss and fold lightly together. 
Mix the sugar, salt, mustard and vinegar 
well together and pour this liquid over the 
cabbage and eggs. Toss again lightly with 
a fork held in each hand, arrange in a dish 
and garnish with the remaining egg cut in 
slices. 

(Continued on page 78) 





a satisfying and well-balanced meal in itself 
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SPERRY HOME SERVICE BUREAU 








Pie!—it's one dish that a man never tires of. And so, 
when women tell me that they “just can’t get the knack 
of making good pie crusts,” I’m always glad to help them. 
I know how discouraging that is. 

Beautiful, flaky pastry really isn't difficult. Any 
woman can make it if only she has a recipe which she can 
understand, follows it carefully, and uses good ingredients. 

The easiest and simplest pastry recipe I’ve found is 
the Sperry Master Recipe given here. Do as it directs 
and you can’t help but get good, crisp pie crusts every 
single time. Try it. 

And when you've produced pies that made men smack 
their lips approvingly, make the other pastry dishes I 
am describing here. Just see how they delight the family, 
and win for you the praise of guests. 


Banana Rolls 

Next time you have bananas on hand and friends are 
coming, make up in advance a batch of Banana Rolls. 
Can be kept in cooler until ready to bake (takes 15 min- 
utes). One-half Master Recipe makes 6 rolls. Cut 
bananas in half crosswise; cut pastry into pieces large 
enough to cover banana. Wet edges of dough with cold 
water, then press together with fork. Bake in a fairly 
hot oven (375°F). Serve with lemon pudding sauce. 


Rissoles 

Here's a wholly different dish to make with left-over 
meat or poultry. Prepare Pastry Master Recipe and set 
aside to chill. Finely chop cooked meat or poultry; season 
well and moisten with cold gravy or a cream sauce. Roll 
pastry 14 inch thick; cut into 4-inch squares. Place filling 
(should be cold) in center, wet edges of dough with cold 
water and press firmly together. Prick with fork. Brush 
rissoles with unbeaten egg and bake 10 minutes in hot oven. 


Write for eight other Sperry Master Recipes 


Isn't it wonderfully helpful? You learn a Master Recipe, 
and a whole group of other dishes become easy. I’m sure 
you would like to know more of them. Mail me the cou- 
pon below and I'll send you, free, a copy of Sperry’s new 
booklet, “EIGHTY Food Delights from EIGHT Master 
Recipes.” 
Have I helped you yet? 

Women by hundreds have written me for help. And 
what a variety of cookery problems they had! One re- 
quested menus for complete oven-baked meals that would allow her 
time for other duties while dinner was baking. Maybe you'd like to 
know that, toc 

Another wanted to learn how to balance her meals properly. She 
confessed not knowing “much about calories and carbohydrates.” But 
she didn’t need to. as she learned when I gave her my simple method. 
That might also interest you. 

Write and I'll tell you. 
you have, I'll try to help you with them, too. 
Write me all about them today. 


And whatever special cookery problems 


bitte Diiak 
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The Sperry Master Recipe 
for Crisp Pastry 
11% cups Sperry Drifted Snow 
Flour 
Y teaspoon salt 
¥% cup shortening 
1g (about) cup of cold water 
Add salt to flour; chop in short- 
ening; add liquid gradually, using 
knife. Dough should be stiff 
enough not to stick to mixing 
bowl. Place dough on molding 
board; roll %4 inch thick. Fold 
1g of sheet of pastry over to cen- 
ter, fold remaining 14 over first 
fold, and fold across. Roll 14 
inch thick again. This encloses 
air layers, which expand in oven, 
making pie flaky. While at first 
the oven must be hot (425°F.), 
after 10 minutes heat should be 
reduced to moderate (360°F.). 
Makes a two-crust pie. 


NOTE: All measurements level; flour 
sifted once before measuring; one-half 





pint measuring cup used. 

















And most important is the flour! 


There is no severer test for a flour 
than pastry-making. The blend 
must be exactly right—too hard 
a flour makes a pie crust tough; 
too soft, makes it crumbly. 

But with Sperry Drifted Snow 
Flour, my pastry always turns 
out flaky and tender. I don’t 
think there is any flour quite like 
Drifted Snow. 

Did you know that Sperry 
keeps constantly testing the blend, 
in the laboratories, and then by 
hourly baking? That’s why it 
never varies, why it never fails 
us in our homes. 

Bette De Grae. 
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The 12 fine points 
of 
pastry making 


Use only enough water to hold dough 
together; too much makes pastry 
tough. 


Use cold ingredients; warmed short- 
ening makes dough sticky, hard to 


handle. 


Use just enough flour to roll dough 
easily. 


Roll lightly, with little as possible 
pressure on rolling pin 


Do not stretch pastry over pan or 
pie, lest it will shrink and break while 
baking. 


Never put filling between crusts of 
pie until oven is ready; otherwise 
moisture soaks into crust. 


Perforate top crust with fork or knife 
so steam may escape; otherwise crust 
may be soggy or puffed in center. 


For real juicy pies, mix a tablespoon 
of flour with each cupful of sugar and 
sprinkle over fruit. 


Always bake in a hot oven; it’s as 
important as a good mixture. 


To make a pastry shell, lay pastry 
over an inverted deep pie pan, pinch- 
ing the edge to make it sharp. Prick 
center with fork. Place in hot oven, 
about ten minutes, watching care- 
fully until shell turns a golden color. 
Remove from tin and add filling. 


You'll save time by making at one 
time the dough for several pies or 
other pastries. Roll dough and keep 
in cool, well covered bowl until 
needed. 


Serve pastry fresh. If a day old, re- 
heating makes it crisp again. 


Mail this coupon today 
| Mrs. Bette De Grar, 

Director, Sperry Home Service 

Bureau, Dept. 1204-B, 

Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco 
free, booklet, 
“EIGHTY Food Delights from 
EIGHT Master Recipes.” 


* Name.. 


Address... y 
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When Mother 
Bakes 


She knows what to 
expect—what the results 
will be—when she puts 
her baking into the oven. 
There’s never any disap- 
pointment—no “luck” — 
just plain success every- 
time because she uses 


CALUMET 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 


BAKING POWDER 
For over thirty- five 


years it has been making 
it possible for millions 
of housewives to prac- 
tice real economy on 
bake-day—making pure 
and nutritious foods a 
matter of fact in a major- 
ity of American homes. 


When you need baking 
powder—buy Calumet be- 
cause science cannot pro- 
duce a more reliable and 
uniform leavener. 


EVERY INGREDIENT USED 
pene APPROVED BY 
. S. FOOD AUTHORITIES 





SmicAgousA ‘ 
THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE §& 
FOR. CALUMET 
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America First 


(Continued from page 62) 


and they would have done it again this 
year. I'd rather see my daughter in her 
grave than married to one of those 
foreign noblemen. God save the name! 
Let her see America first, and what we’ve 
got to offer in American noblemen. 

“T’ve seen an American now and then 
that wasn’t hardly worth the powder to 
blow him up,” I tells him, thinkin’ of 
Herbie Van Dusen. 

“Oh, we have ’em all right,” he says, 

“More and more of ’em in the east these 
days—parlor snakes! This life out here 
would soon shake ’em down though.” 


HAT day’s trip sure shook Herbie 

down plenty. Somehow the boys had 
give him a horse they calls the Ground 
Hog—always layin’ down on you. I 
believe he could stumble over a pine 
needle. And he’d let Mr. Van Dusen 
in for two-three bad falls. The boss 
sends me round to his cabin next morning 
when he don’t show up for breakfast. 

He thinks he don’t hurt so much in 
bed as he does up, but as there aint no 
particular spot that’s real comfortable 
to lay on, he aint sure. I uses up a 
whole bottle of one of them concoctions 
he’s brought along, givin’ him a rub 
down. Of course I aim to be right 
gentle, but not havin’ had no trainin’ 
as a nurse, I may have bore down a 
trifle hard, judgin’ from his yells. 

Later when I goes by the Sheffield’s 
cabin, Miss Aline’s settin’ on the porch 
readin’. 

“Your friend seems to be kind of done 
up from his jaunt yesterday,” I says. 

“Poor Herbie,” she laughs, “He did 
have a hard time of it. Every insect 
in the hills made straight for him. He 
seems to have some attraction for them.” 

“Maybe it’s that stuff he plasters his 
hair down with,” I says. 

“They kept getting into his food too,” 
she says, “And he thought the way we 
ate was terribly messy anyway. You 
should have heard him ordering Bruce 
around, as if he were a butler. ‘Here, 
old man, just wash off this plate for me.’”’ 

“What did Bruce do then?” I asks. 

She gives a little chuckle. ‘Oh, he 
did it, in quite the grand manner. Like 
a butler, and a gentleman.” 

I sure enjoyed watchin’ Miss Aline 
carry on that summer, knowin’ how her 
father felt about her, and thinkin’ so 
much of him. She got tanned and hard 
as nails, and she was forever hatchin’ 
up some new scheme for passin’ the time 
pleasant. She’s the belle of the ranch 
all right, but she don’t play no favorites, 
smilin’ and flirtin’ with all of ’em. 
Herbie gets to lookin’ right peaked just 
tryin’ to keep in sight of her. The boys 
in the ranch outfit can’t do enough for 


her. Only I aint ever hear her say a 
word to Bruce. It was so cool you 
could see your breath easy when the 


two of ’em was in the neighborhood. 
It set me to wonderin’. 

And then one day in the mail there’s 
a letter addressed to the Honorable Bruce 
Cardross, like he got three or four times 
a year. Before night it’s all over the 


ranch that Bruce has had bad news from 
home and has got to leave pronto. 
Everybody was askin’ for him and tellin’ 
him how sorry they was. ‘There aint 
nobody, not even the boss, Alec Sinclair 
himself, that’s better liked. Long about 
sundown I was huntin’ for him to say 
my say, and I come onto something that 
struck me as kind of queer. 

Miss Aline was round by the far side 
of the corral, tryin’ to make up with 
Comet again. And while I’m watchin’ 
her and tryin’ to figure it out, Bruce 
comes strollin’ up from the barns and 
joins her. They stands there talkin’ low 
a spell, and then he goes back for a 
couple of saddles, and the two of ’em 
rides off along the trail they’d come over 
together that first night. Comet is 
carryin’ the girl as proud as if he knowed 
he’d got something real precious. 


| eAy quite a spell after I rolled in, 
wonderin’ about the two of ’em, and it 
must have been late when I drops off, 
for the moon was high, but I aint heard 
em ride in yet. Seems like a long time 
afterwards I wake up, hearin’ a tap, 
tap, on the window panes of the cabin, 
and then a voice callin’ sort of guarded, 
‘Sam, oh Sam!” It’s Mr. Sheffield, so 
I gets into my pants and goes out. 
“What’s the matter?” I asks him, 
“You aint aimin’ to start anything this 
early, are you!” 
“No,” he says, 


“Y’m_ hunting that 
daughter of mine. She hasn’t come 
home yet. Everybody else is in_ bed, 
apparently, except that young chap Van 
Dusen. He was sitting smoking on his 
porch and volunteered the information 
that he hadn’t seen Aline since supper 
time, when she went riding off with 
one of the wranglers. I’d supposed she 
was with the rest of the young folks 
over at the ranch house.” 

“Well,” I says, “Come to think of it, 
I believe I did see her ridin’ off up the 
cahon with Bruce long about sundown.” 

“ me ) ’ Le 

But man, it’s near three o’clock 
now! Something must have happened 


to them.” 
I says, “You know 


“ec ” 
Oh pshaw, no, 
how young folks is. You aint so old 


you’ve forgot how the time flew by on af 
fine night with a moon like this.” 

At that I thought he was goin’ to 
choke to death, sputterin’ something 
about a daughter of his off moonin’ for 
hours with a common horse wrangler. 

“There now, Mr. Sheffield,” I says, 
1 ‘ don’t hardly mean that. 

guess you y mean 
I thought you brought Miss Aline west 
to kind of show her America first, and 
let her see a few real he-men. I’m tellin’ 
you they don’t make ’em no better than 
Bruce.” 

“That’s different!” he says, and just 
then we hears the beat of horses hoofs 
up the trail. 

I went with him down toward the 
corral and the moonlight showed us the 
two of ’em like one figure, sayin’ good 
night there under the lone cottonwood. 
They’re so wrapped up in each other, 
they don’t notice us till we’re right on’em. 
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The low, trim Sport 
Phaeton, designed by 
Brunn, includes among 
its smart touches a tan 
top with mahogany 
bows. Wire wheels car- 
ried forward. Tonneau 
cowl and windshield 
available if desired. 
LINCOLN MOTOR COMPANY 
Ford boy 
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It takes in all three 


Associated Gasoline has back of it a very 
definite .‘‘idea’? of manufacture: its dis- 
tinctive boiling-point range, a smooth 
gradation from initial to end points. That 
is the technical reason for Associated’s 
distinctive and sustained performance. 

When you use Associated you get an 
ideal combination of these three results: 
{1} satisfactory quick-starting, [2] a full 
stride of power, [3] mileage. Associated 
Gasoline is always associated with **more 
miles to the gallon.” 


ASSOCIATED OIL 


Sustained Quality Products 


OIL 


£ FROM DESTRUCTIVE / 
ULPHO COMPOUNDS. y/ 
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“Aline!” says Mr. Sheffield, kind of 
hoarse, “‘What does this mean! i 

“Why father,” she says, ‘““How you 
startled us! Bruce has been showing 
me America by moonlight. You'll be 
pleased to hear that I found it more 
wonderful than anything I saw in 
Europe.” 

“Yes, but it’s nearly three in the 
morning. Haven’t you any sense of 
decency!” 

“Now father, don’t be stuffy! I’ve 
often danced till three in the morning 
at a New York roof garden with insects 
like Herbie Van Dusen and nobody ever 
objected. Besides I’m going to marry 
Bruce, so that makes everything all 


right.” 

“The dickens, it does!” says Mr. 
Shefheld, sputtering again till I think 
he’s going to have a stroke. But Bruce 
put in a word so firm and steady, that 
he cools down to listen. 


R. SHEFFIELD,” he says, “I know 

I should have come to you before I 
said anything to your daughter, but the 
news I received yesterday rather took 
me off my feet. I shall have to leave 
tomorrow, and before I go, I want to 
know how I stand with you.” 

“Why, my dear fellow,” says Mr. 
Shefheld, getting hold of himself, ‘I’ve 
no doubt you are an admirable young 
man in your way, but what have you 
to offer a girl like my daughter? She 
would never endure this life as a steady 
diet.” 

“Tt wouldn’t be this kind of life she’d 
be called on to live with me, sir. Though 
my family is a country family, and fond 
of the outdoors, as you are yourself.” 

“Ah!” says Mr. Shefheld, “Your 
family—they are farmers then—” 

“T don’t know as you would exactly 
call them that, either,” says Bruce, 

“though there’s some farming done on 
the place.” 

“And this matter which calls you 
away so unexpectedly has something 
to do with the family, perhaps?” 

“Yes,” says Bruce, “it has. When I 
came out here last year, I was more than 
half looking around for a place of my 





own. Ranching rather appealed to me. 
We had a bit of money invested here. 
You know Alec McLean’s a sort of 
cousin of mine. But now that’s all off. 
Aline has told me how frightfully keen 
you are on America and Americans, and 
the thing that bothers me most is that 
now I won’t be able to live over here 
at all.” 

“You won *t be able to live here at all? 
Why not?” 


“VELL, you see, sir, the place is entailed, 
and my brother dying this way— 
awfully inconsiderate of him, of course— 
but he always was a thoughtless sort of 
chap, means that I’ve got to go away 
home to Scotland and step into his 
shoes.” 

“And who in time was this brother of 
yours, if that will clear things up any?” 

“He was the Honorable Hugh Arthur 
Cecil Cardross, Earl of Strathdraven,” 
says Bruce soundin’ terrible bored. 

Aline gasps. “Why Bruce, you never 
told me that!” she says. 

“No,” says Bruce, “when you were 

,’ ~ ZY 

quoting that little bit of Bobby Burns 
to me tonight, ‘a man’s a man for a’ 
that,’ I thought you loved me for myself 
alone.” 

Mr. Sheffield looks as if some one has 
hit him between the eyes with a crowbar. 
‘And you step into that title along with 


your brother’s shoes, I suppose,” he 
says. 

“Tm afraid so,” says Bruce. 

“Well, Vl be damned!” says Mr. 


Shefheld, “If any one had told me I was 
taking my daughter to Wyoming for a 
titled husband, I’d have knocked him 
down.” 

“A man’s a man for a’ that,” 
thinkin’ it’s my turn. 

“Yes, father, that’s what you ve 
always told me. You’re not going back 
on it now,’ says Aline, puttin’ her 
arm around him. 

“No, I guess I can’t go back on it 
now,” he says and holds out his hand 
to Bruce. 

“Oh dad,” says Aline, huggin’ them 
both, ‘““Won’t this simply put America 
on the map for mother?” 


I puts in 





Beefsteak or Soup-meat? 


(Continued from page 25) 


been in close contact with all phases of 
meat production processes for the best 
part of a lifetime. Right now, various 
cuts of beef are roller-stamped, and it 
“ail be just as easy to stamp oy grade. 
The roller could be run down over the 
carcass at certain places so that every 
cut from it would show the grade as 
stamped. 

The origin of the cut could be shown by 
letters: an “S” could mean steer meat; a 
“C,” cow; “H,” heiffer; and a “B,” bull. 
Then the precise grade could be made 
clear by using different colors: a purple 
“for instance, would indicate prime 
steer; a yellow “S,” steer of lesser quality; 
and so on down the line. 


That’s the story briefly. It should be 


remembered that the cattlemen are not 
asking for any new grades, but only that 
grades already recognized at the stock- 
yards—grades upon which they are 
paid— shall be carried clear through the 
channels of trade to the consumer. 

Plummer ‘calls this the ‘“Truth-in- 
Meat” movement. Cattlemen, and par- 
ticularly producers of full-fed beef, are 
just beginning to “get the idea;” and 
before long they will be carrying the 
gospel of ‘Truth in-Meat”’ to 110,000,000 
consumers. 

Then, for the first time, you, as a 
buyer of meat, will have the chance that’s 
due you; the chance of actually knowing 
what kind of a roast you’re going to have 
for Sunday dinner. 














Put this 


big-value wagon 
scale 
on your farm 


You can put this big-value Fairbanks 
Wagon and Stock Scale on your farm 
at a very moderate cost, which large 
production of this scale makes possible. 
You can have this scale installed where 
it will be most convenient—give you the 
most service—right on your own farm. 


You can use it for all your wagon and 
stock weighing and you can be sure of 
the correct weights by reading them on 
your OWN scale. 


This scale will save you time—make 
unnecessary the tedious trips to public 
scales. It will protect your profits in 
every buying and selling transaction. 


Your dealer will be glad to show you 
the Fairbanks Scale, and explain the 
finely built mechanism that insures 
SUSTAINED accuracy and dependa- 


bility. 


Write for free booklet—Weighing 
for Profit. Address Dept. 5404. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO., Inc. 


Pacific Coast Service 
Los Angeles, Calif. . 423°East Third Street 
Fresno, Calif. 1406 N. Patterson Ave. 
Portland, Oregon East First and Taylor Sts. 
Seattle, Wash. . . 550 First Avenue, South 
Spokane, Wash. . . 518 East First Avenue 
Tacoma, Wash. . 432 Perkins Bldg. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 14 Southwest Temple 
San Francisco, Calif. Spear and Harrison Sts. 
General Offices: Chicago 
Branches in 40 principal cities of the 
United States. 


FAIRBANKS 
SCALES 
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his eyes never 








leave my, face’ 


[FROM THE DIARY OF MARJORIE WILLARD] 





his mina may be 


in the clouds, bute 


** PEJOICE and be glad, Little Book! 


AX At last I've met that intellectual 
Kenneth Ogden—and something tells me 
I've got him on the run! 


“Yes, I know he's above the tempta- 
tions of mere beauty—scorns it just like 
that!—says it's my intelligence that at- 
tracts him rather than my good looks— 
but ah, Little Book, don't you believe a 
word he says! 


“Intelligence! It is to laugh! All my 
intellect is in my cheeks, my eyes, my 
youthful, crimson lips. What I dont 
know about philosophy would fill volumes 
—but what I know about make-up—ah, 
there's where my intelligence comes in! 





“TI surely learned the secret of make-up 
when I discovered Princess Pat Rouge— 
and ever since, it's been one triumph 
after another. 


“Last night, with my demure chiffon, 
it was Princess Pat Medium rouge that 
helped me win such glowing tributes to my 
‘intelligence.’ Tomorrow, when he takes 
me to the Country Club, I'll blossom forth 
in my gay new frock and Princess Pat 
Vivid on my cheeks. And next time, who 
knows but what I'll use that glorious 
orange shade, English Tint! 


“Keep him guessing! You bet I will. 
With my ‘baby stare’ and this wonder 
rouge to help me, I'll be ‘intellectual’ 
every time he sees me—and soon I'll 
have him at mv feet.” 


You'll find Princess Pat Rouge at your 
favorite toilet goods counter, or mail the 
coupon for a generous sample free. Just try 
this delightful rouge for yourself—see how it 
brings out your true loveliness as no other 
rouge ever did; see how truly it seems to lie 
beneath the skin instead of upon it; see how 
one application lasts all evening and gives you 
the confidence and poise that mean so much. 
Princess Pat is moisture-proof, and, because 
of its almond base, actually improves the 
texture of your skin with every application. 


Princess “Pat 


2709 So. Wells St., Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me free of cost, a sample of Princess 
Pat Rouge, as checked. 


© Medium 


free PRINCESS PAT, LTD., Dept.1084 


0 Vivid DO English Tint 
(Print) Name 
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Conducted by Marise de Fleur 








feature of the face, not alone 


clearness, brilliance, and the te 
ture and appearance of their immedia 


HE eyes are the most revealing 


in 


their expression, but in their color, 


xX- 
te 


setting. The color should be bright, the 


| whites of the eyes 
| clear, and the whole 
eye should have the 
| depth and brilliance 
| that makes it spark- 
| ling and_ beautiful. 
| The flesh round the 
| eyes should be firm 
and smooth, fair and 
| of a clear good color, 
| and care should be 
| taken to forestall or 
| remove the fine lines 
| that come so quickly 

as a result of weari- 
ness, or eye- 
strain. 

The best beauty J 
treatment in the 
world for the eyes 1s 
sleep. During sleep the eyes 
| are completely off duty, and 
the longer the hours of sleep, 
the more rested and refreshed 
they will be. The lack of 
sleep shows (first of all in the 
eyes, 

To repair the ravages when 
sleep is lost, or when too much 
work has caused unavoidable 


worry 





| 





So 











fatigue that hangs out its im- 
mediate telltale signs in dull 
eyes, red lids and fine wrinkles, 
the best treatment is a good 
bath in boracic acid solution, 
using an eye cup and one ( 


tablespoon of the boracic crys- (iqwer 
tals dissolved in a glass of 
warm water. Be sure that Iw 


they are completely dissolved 
before using, or else strain the liquid. 
This can be kept in a thoroughly clean 
bottle and used several times. 

Fill the tiny glass eye cup with this 
tonic, fit it snugly round the eye, throw 
the head well back, holding the glass in 
place and open and shut the eye several 
times so that the liquid reaches every por- 
tion of the eye. 

An eye-dropper may be used if pre- 
ferred. Drop the liquid slowly into the 
corner of the eye and let it circulate over 
the surface thoroughly. 

For a quick pick-up when the eyes are 
tired but a complete rest is not possible, a 
very simple treatment will restore much 
of the lost brilliance and beauty. Dampen 
a square of soft cheesecloth with witch 


~. 





— 


At. 8 ee ee 


X 
We 


Beauty's Eyes 


hazel, lie down and adjust the cloth over 
your eyelids. Press the cloth well into the 
corners of your eyes and leave for as long 
a time as you have for relaxing. Dampen 
the cloth from time to time if it dries out 
If preferred, this cold compress may be of 
water instead of 
= witch hazel, although 
the latter is more 
tonic and stimulating 
in its qualities. 
Over-use and strain 
are also noticeable in 
reddened lids and the 
appearance of theskin 
round the eyes. When 
the face is cleansed 
with cold cream at 
night the cream 
should be left on for 
a little while round 
the eyes to soften and 
refresh this portion 
of the face thorough- 
ly. In removing, do 
not rub the tender 
skin enough to leave 
discoloring marks and 
bruises, easily caused 
in a region where the 
skin is so. sensitive. 
Wipe off with soft 
strokes and rub in a 
skin food, using a 
light touch through- 
out. If the skin is 
very delicate and 
quick to show dis- 
colorations, simply touch the parts 
lightly with the cream, omitting 
any rubbing, however gentle. Allow 
the skin food to remain on the face 
through the night. It will help to 
prevent wrinkles and keep the flesh 
soft and white as a setting for the 
eyes. 
If the wrinkles have already begun to 





show, an astringent cream may be neces- 


sary. 


This closes the pores after a skin 


treatment and tightens up the skin gener- 


ally. 


It has the shock effect of cold water 


for the skin, although its application is 
delightfully agreeable and soothing, and 
it has additional tonic properties not con- 
tained in water alone. 


If the lines are more than the results of 


frequent smiling or a passing fatigue and 
appeay to have “dug in” intending to re- 
main, a special wrinkle treatment may be 


advisable. 


The skin is first creamed care- 


fully with cold cream, then a wrinkle 
cream is gently patted in with the finger 


tips round the eyes. 


A piece of ice 


wrapped in a soft piece of old linen is then 
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H “Paris wins 
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y This time it is rouge—a 
Ver 4 back-to-nature, better 
the ? quality rouge — PO-GO 
ong j ROUGE! 
pen é It does its work beauti- 
ut. | fully without giving itself 
>of & DD away. Soft and creamy, 
i&K it blends with the skin— 
ot | ; 
| < takes the powder with 
ign ease—and looks as nat- 
ae ural as “Sixteen.”’ 
neg There’re two shades: 
: Brique for fair complex- 
un ions and sunny days... 
in @ Ronce for darker skins 
he and silvery nights. 
” GUY T. GIBSON, Inc. 
-n Distributors of Ciro Perfumes 
‘d 565 Fifth Avenue, New York 
it 4 
n 2 
: 0 V0 ROUGE 
d 
d Made, boxed and 
packaged in France Ask your drug- 
n gist for Po-Go. If 
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he’s out of it, 
have him order 
some for you. Or 
write us direct, 
Price 50c, 










Croup and 
Whooping Cough 


Just try Roche’s Embro- 
cation and see the quick 
relief it brings. No nause- 
ous medicine to upset the 
child’s stomach. Just rub 
it on the chest. Almost 
instantly it loosens the choking phlegm and breaks 
congestion, Used with finest results since 1802. 


Ends chest colds and bronchitis also. 

Sold By All Druggists or 
E. FOUGERA & CO., Inc., New York 
W. Edwards & Sons, London, Eng., Props. 
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used to iron out the wrinkles and bring 
fresh blood and stimulation to complete 
the treatment. When the astringent 
cream is removed, a liquid astringent may 
be applied to keep the skin from falling 
into its old habits—and creases. 

When washing the face in the morning 
press the washcloth wet with very cold 
water over the eyelids. This will com- 
plete the treatment begun the night before 
and add the final touch of life and sparkle 
to the eyes. 

You can not change the color or shape 
of your eyes, unfortunately, but you can 
improve their shade and expression by 
giving careful thought to the matter. The 
lashes, which have so much to do with 
softening and improving the natural ex- 
pression of the eyes, the whole face in 
fact, can be lengthened and made silky 
by the nightly application of white vase- 
line, rubbed lightly into the lids. 


URING the daytime hours when the 

light is strong and truthful there seems 
to be no make-up that can be applied to 
the eyes that will successfully escape de- 
tection. It is almost impossible to shade 
the eyes delicately enough so that they 
do not have an artificial look that some- 
how removes all quality of subtlety and 
distinction from the appearance, even 
when adding to the beauty of the eyes. 

At night, however, when every feature 
needs accenting to combat the effects of 
artificial lighting, the eyelids may be very 
slightly darkened with an eyebrow pencil 
or “liner.” Rub it very delicately over 
the entire lid, blending evenly over the 
surface so that there is no distinct line 
where it begins and ends. Another line 
under the eyes should be applied in ex- 
actly the same fashion, but the shadow 
under the eyes should become fainter in 
tone, or the eyes will look hollow. 

Many women use mascaro to darken 
and beautify the lashes, and if applied with 
care the effect is excellent; but lashes that 
are stuck together, forming sticky points 
that give evidence only too plainly of the 
treatment they have received, are by no 
means attractive. 

Cold cream should be rubbed thor- 
oughly into the lashes before the mascaro 
is applied. Put it on evenly with a fine 
camel’s hair brush. Remove all excess 
with an eyebrow brush and soften the 
lashes with the fingers so that they are 
separated and not gummed together. If 
mascaro is used frequently, in the inter- 
vals massage the lids and lashes with a 
little olive oil to keep them in good con- 
dition. 

Olive oil is also the best dressing to 
apply to the eyebrows to train them to lie 
flat and give them a silky appearance. 
Brush and shape them carefully, removing 
the straggling hairs with a small pair of 
tweezers, one at a time, so that the shape 
is improved without the risk of losing an 
entire eyebrow in the process. Razors 
and depilatories are more or less risky 
when every hair contrives to add its quota 
to the general effect. 





In the May Issue 


‘*The Hidden Heart 
of Havana”’ 
By Katharine Haviland Taylor 











“Jarnac WAS 
all my skin 
needed!” 





W hat Jarnac 
DOES! 


(The Proof is Free) 


WHAT A QUANTITY of complexion creams the 
modern store displays! One could scarcely try them all. 

Yet a hundred thousand nen have lately turned 
to the new cream called JARNAC. 

Is it not worth your w neg to read why? 

There is a double reason for such happy results from 
anything so mild as Jarnac. First, it really cleanses. 
Second, it attempts nothing miraculous. Frankly, 
Nature deserves most of the praise being heaped on 
Jarnac. The skin that is kept clean and left alone will 
grow beautiful. Purge the pores of any skin and it 
soon becomes smooth and fair. That is why gentle 
Jarnac whips the dullest skin to a radiant condition 
of color and texture. 

In short, dear reader, Jarnac does all anyone but a 
physician can do for your skin. 


What happens when you Use 
One Essential Cream 


Jarnac is so bland, its beauty power is hard to believe. 

ut you soon sense the difference. And you soon see 
results! The pore-deep cleanliness (which the best soap 
and water efforts only commence) will tell within a 
week. The skin has a new softness of its own. You 
have a new color that stays. 

Try Jarnac daily for two weeks! See what happens 
when you use a cream that is not absorbed. Jarnac 
cleanses, neutralizes and departs. It does not attempt 
to ‘“feed’’ the pores, it cleans them—and a clean pore 
is never distended. Use Jarnac as directed two or three 
weeks—and you can forget all about coarse pores. 

Extraordinary Jarnac couldn’t have an ordinary 
package! It is novel, striking. But more important, 7¢ 
is pure aluminum. No chance of broken glass, nor 
unseen particles in the cream. Anda third more cream 
than a glass jar of same size would hold! 


More Good News 


And the new Jarnac powder ends all need of “‘powder 


base.”” No more filling of pores with “‘foundation”’ 
creams. No necessity for heavy 
powders. Ona Jarnac-cleansed 


skin, a unique Jarnac powder 
of medium weight—adheres 
perfectly, evenly, and for 
hours! A soft, pure powder of low 
visability! 

You’ll see Jarnac on very nearly 
every toilet counter today. You'll 
find Jarnac most moderately priced. 
Or may try Jarnac at no cost at 
all! Just use the coupon: 





| Free Offer 


| 
JARNAC et Cie ——_ | 
| 





552 W. Randolph St., Chicago 
I would like generous trial boxes of both—Jarnac 
CREAM AND Jarnac POWDER—and don’ t 


forget the little Jarnac Book of Big beauty secrets! 
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The years of a mother’s 
strongest influence are only 
seven. 


In those vital years, a mother 
can make a G-E motor take 


By co-operation 


between the manu- her place in the laundry for 
acturers of elec- 

trical equipment and ¥s¢ an hour; sweep her house 
theelectric light and 

power companies, for less than 2¢ an hour; sew, 
the cost of elec- - x i 
tricity has been kept or wash dishes at incredibly 
down in the years 

when every other low cost. 

cost has gone up. 

This is a record of : ee ° 
which the whole Give electricity your routine 
electrical industry is : 

properly proud, and tasks. Enjoy the supreme 
in whichthe General * os ° 
Electric Company privilege and duty of being 
has had an impor- . ° 

tant part. with your children. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 














you have any trouble in obtaining NYOIL 
send to us and we will see that you are 

romptly supplied. Cleanest, finest lu- 
Pricating oil for light machinery ona all 


household uses in the world. 

















ised wed lita ties exercise a ey ot "etl 
it Win; ne- . sits on seat and walks in any 
. —S— | direction. Todler frame is baby- 


graphs, Guns, Razors, Revolvers, 
Lawn Mewers—Small Motors, 
Removes rust, prevents rust. 
Polishes finest surfaces. 


35e 
in 
ote handy 
SPORTSMANS PRIEN cans. 


W.F. NYE, New Bedford, Mass. 






blue enameled steel, whee 
ivory enameled and rubber 
Seat board venee! 
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maple, natural finish. Todler 
folds flat when not in use. 

SPECIAL OFFER ' 
For 60 days only we will send 
you a Todler, copy of Rock-A- 
Bye Baby Book (telling all 
about baby) and a handsomé 
Bath Thermometer, all for $5. 
| | Send p. o. money order. Ask 























| for nursery accessory catalog. 


| Perfection Mfg. Co. om 
Walter S. Gray Co., 1054 Mission Sireet, San Francisco | 208 A SRN EN Se 


Southern California Music Co., 806 So. Broadway, Les Angeles | 









No.36 Price $522 











Choosing a 
Refrigerator 


(Continued from page 68) 


They may be made from pure water oj 
your own selection and are always ready, 

Another joy is the ability to freeze 
delicious desserts and frozen mixtures of 
all kinds in the freezing compartment 
without the usual labor of chopping icc 
and packing the freezer. It is simply a 
matter of preparing the dessert and set- 
ting it in the proper place for the required 
length of time. This one point alone is a 
convincing one to the housewife who likes 
to serve frozen salads and desserts fre- 
quently. 

The temperature in the food compart- 
ments of an electric refrigerator may be 
bes steadily between forty and forty- 
nine degrees Fahrenheit, the best point 
to preserve perishable foods. This is con- 
trolled by an automatic thermostat which 
is set when the refrigerator 1s installed, 
and the desired temperature is the one you 
get, or very close to it. 





And are you wondering how all this can 
come about in a refrigerator that is never 
filled with ice? It does seem like a bit of 


magic but it is easily explained. In a re-) 
frigerator that holds ice, the melting of 


the ice and the consequent circulation of 
air keeps the temperature low. In electric 
refrigeration, which is mechanical, the 
heat is removed by force, and this great 
force, electricity, performs the service 
without worry or watching and only the 
quantity actually consumed is paid for. 
There is really no magic in it. Heat is 
absorbed when a liquid is changed to a 
gas, instead of when a solid changes to a 


liquid, but the principle is the same as | 
that of any refrigerator holding ice. Only | 


the means of accomplishment are different. 


| any good refrigerator which is being 
used with ice it is quite possible to install 
a system of electric refrigeration which 
will banish the necessity of filling it with 
ice and give all the joys and advantages of 
the electric refrigerators just described. 

In the care of all refrigerators, whatever 
their type, there are a few rules to be 
observed which lengthen service and in- 
crease efficiency. 

The ice chamber of a refrigerator that 
holds ice should always be well filled. On 
the other hand, do not buy a larger piece 
of ice than will fit into the allotted space, 
for ice cut or chipped away melts with 
great rapidity and is a constant waste. 


Hot foods should never be put in the 


refrigerator. Allow them to cool first. Do 
not put food in the ice chamber, and be 
careful that dishes are not placed in such 
a way as to check the free circulation of 
air, or to close the openings in the parti- 
tion between the compartments contain- 
ing ice and food. 

A slowed-down circulation of air means 
not only a higher temperature but an in- 
céease of moisture, which leads to a quick 
spoilage and a loss of food. 

Do not slam the ice box door if it is pos- 
sible to close it any other way. This will 
ruin the lock or latch in time and the close 
adjustment of the door will be disturbed, 
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melting chips of ice, round the door sills or 
in the chinks or openings, it should be 
wiped off at once to prevent warping. 
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eading to a lowering of the temperature 
and a consequent increase in expense. Do 
not open the doors of the food compart- 
ment unnecessarily, and never leave them 


Wherever moisture collects from 


Food spilled in the refrigerator should 


be wiped up at once before it dries or 
hardens and becomes difficult to remove. 


Once a week the drain pipe should be 


detached and cleaned with a brush of stiff 
bristles shaped for the purpose. 


A solu- 
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By this compressor placed in the basement, 


the ordinary refrigerator may 


be electrified 


tion of soda and water for this keeps the 
ipe clean and sanitary. 


Be sure that the refrigerator stands on a 


evel floor, for this has much to do with its 
lraining properly. 
ience if the drain pipe can lead outdoors 
so that there are no pans to be emptied as 
the ice melts. 


It is a great conven- 


Left-over foods should not be allowed 


to accumulate in the refrigerator, as they 
will contaminate the fresh food if forgot- 
ten or neglected. The inside of the food 
chamber should be washed once a week 
with warm soapsuds, rinsed with cold 
water and dried. 
necessary and heats the walls so that they 
must be chilled again at the expense of 
the ice. 


Scalding water is not 
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Scratch a piece of ordi- 
nary window shade 
material lightly. Tiny 
particles of chalk or clay 
“filling” fall out. BREN 
LIN has no filling. It 
outwears severalordinary 
shades 





begins where the light comes in! 


Bright frames of daylight, the largest, most 
conspicuous features of your walls—your win- 
dows! First to catch the attention of all who 
enter, they sound at once the dominating note 
of the whole interior scheme. 

It is there that the beauty of the room be- 
gins—where the light comes in! It is there 
that you must plan most carefully. 

No ordinary window shade will do. For 
ordinary window shades too soon develop ugly 


cracks and pinholes to glare against the light. 


Lasting beauty 
for a few cents more 
Cracks and pinholes appear quickly in window 
shades which are made with a brittle filling of 
chalk or clay which soon breaks and falls out, 
leaving streaks against the light. 

Brenlin has no filling. It is much like tightly- 
woven linen, strong and flexible, with weight 
and body enough to keep it always straight 
and smooth. 

It resists the constant strain of rolling and 
unrolling, the jerking and snapping of the 





| The Chas. W. Breneman Company _ 
2073 Reading Road, Cincinnati, Ohio 
| Enclosed find ten cents (stamps or coin). 


renlin _ 


the long-wearing 
Winpow Snape material 


Please send me your booklet, Making the Windows | 
Beautify Your Home, together with free samples of Brenlin. } 


wind. Rain will not discolor it. And its beau- 
tiful tints, applied by hand, resist fading in the 
sun. Brenlin wears two or three times as long 
as the ordinary shade, yet it costs only a few 
cents more. 

Be sure it’s Brenlin 


The name Brenlin is embossed or perforated on 


the edge of every Brenlin window shade. 


Look for it. Be sure it’s Brenlin when you buy. 


THE CHAS. W. BRENEMAN COMPANY 
“The oldest window shade house in America’”’ 
2073 Reading Road 6th St. at Chelton Ave. 

Cincinnati, Ohio Camden,N.]J. 


Dealers may also be supplied by: 
New York City 
Dallas, Texas 
Les Angeles, Calif. 
Portland, Ore. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Baltimore, Md. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Breneman-Horan Co., Inc. 
Breneman-Paschall Co., Inc 
Brenlin Window Shade Co. 
The Breneman-Sommers Co., Inc. 
S.A. Maxwell & Co., Inc. 
S.A. Maxwell & Co., Inc 
Rasch & Gainor ‘ 
Renard Linoleum & Rug Co. 
The Rainier Shade Co. 

The Florida Brenlin Co. 
D.N.&E. Walter & Co. 
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CHOCOLATE 


RAISIN 





So good... so novel... that 
YOUR NEIGHBOR WILL WANT THE RECIPE, TOO! 


Here’s a tea-time triumph [to say 
nothing of the “sweet opinion” 
your youngsters will have of them]: 
Chocolate Raisin Sticks! New;cris- 
py;delicious! And one of the easiest 
things in cookie-land to make! 

To begin with, all the dry ingre- 
dients go into the sifter together. 
Then you add them directly to the 
liquid ingredients. What’s more, 
you'll find Chocolate Raisin Sticks 
are easy to roll out [no “sticking” to 
the board} and quick to bake! 

Why not try these novel 
“sticks” and see how fast 
they go? Then remember 
Ghirardelli’s and puffed 
raisins makean equally deli- 
cious taste-team in other 
desserts and quickbreads. 





Here’s the new 1 pound 
vacuum packed key can—tell 
your grocer you want it. 


w 
\ RAND E4 
* SWEET ~< 


3 cups flour 

14 cup Ghirardelli’s 
Ground Chocolate 

16 teaspoon ginger 

teaspoon soda 

teaspoon salt 

cup mild molasses 

14 cup butter 

cup puffed raisins 

14 cup almond meats 


w 


w\ — bo 


— 


PN m= 1 


Mix and sift dry ingredi- 
ents. Bring molasses and 
butter to boiling point; 
remove from stove; stir 
in dry ingredients. Chill 
thoroughly. Roll out very 
thin on lightly floured 
board. With pastry cutter 
or knife cut in strips 7x34 
inches. Arrange on ba- 
king sheet, place 5 or7 rai- 
sins and 1 or 2 halves of 
almonds on each stick. 
Bake in moderate oven 
[350° J about 15 minutes. 
Watchthem, asthey burn 
easily. This recipe makes 
about 8 dozen sticks. 


ohn tT RAR DEL Les 


Ground Chocolate 


& 
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Mail this coupon for new recipe book—free! 


D. Ghirardelli Co., 905 North Point Street, San Francisco. 
Please send me, free, your new recipe book containing 
many short-cut recipes for baking and dessert-making. 


Name _ 


Aiddiness 22 
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Substantial 
Salads 


(Continued from page 70 


Harvard Salad 

2 large beets 14 cup asparagus 
2 tablespoons vine- tips 

gar Mayonnaise made 
14 cup wax beans with vinegar from 
14 cup peas beets 
Lettuce Radishes 

Boil beets until tender, slice, cover with 


lowing day. Drain off the vinegar and 





red mayonnaise in nests of lettuce leaves. | 


| Garnish with red radishes. 


| Potato Salad 

| 1 quart new potatoes 1 tablespoon 

| 1 tablespoon oil chopped parsley 
| 2 tablespoons vine- Salt and pepper 

| gar Mayonnaise or 

| 


1 onion cooked dressing 
| 2 stalks celery Sliced Beets 
Lemon Lettuce 


Boil potatoes until tender but not soft, 
slice them when cooled and add oil and 
vinegar. Chop onion and celery very fine, 
and add with parsley, salt and pepper to 
taste. Pour a rather thin dressing over 
the potatoes, mixing thoroughly with a 
wooden spoon. Garnish with lettuce, a 
few slices of lemon and beets, sliced or cut 
in fancy shapes. 

Pea and Potato Salad 
2 cups boiled pota- 14 cup French 

toes, diced dressing 
1 cup cooked peas, Lettuce 

fresh or canned Mayonnaise 

Cover the potatoes with French dress- 
ing. Drain one cup of cooked peas 
thoroughly and add French dressing. 
Allow potatoes and peas to stand one 
hour. Add remaining French dressing, 
arrange on lettuce leaves and garnish with 
mayonnaise. 

Sweet Potato Salad 
3 cups diced cold lf cup finely 
sweet potatoes chopped onion 
14 cup chopped 3 hard cooked eggs 
green peppers 

Chop eggs and mix with other ingredi- 
ents and enough salad dressing to blend. 
Serve with cold boiled ham. 

Supper Salad 
1 quart cooked 4 tablespoons minced 
green lima beans green peppers 
2 tablespoons minced Sour cream salad 
onion dressing 
11% cup minced meat 
Mix vegetables and meat together 
thoroughly and add the dressing. Chill, 
arrange on lettuce and garnish with 
parsley or additional pepper. 
Pineapple and Cream Cheese Salad 
6 slices canned pine- Cream or top milk 
apple French dressing 
1 cup cream cheese _—__ Lettuce leaves 
Work enough cream or top milk into 
the cheese to soften it so that it can be 
made into well shaped balls with the 
hamds or with butter paddles. Add cream 
slowly so as not to make the mixture too 
soft to shape well. Place a slice of pine- 
apple on a lettuce leaf, put a cheese ball on 
top, garnish with a dash of paprika and 
pour French dressing over all. 








vinegar and allow to stand until the fol- | 


use it in making the mayonnaise. Arrange | 
white wax beans, peas, asparagus tips and | 
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The Home of 


the Fairies 


(Continued from page 39) 


own attitude toward her work and her 
organization. 

During the development of the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre, the passing years have 
brought some of the children to youth and 
maturity. “lwo have gone on to the pro- 





fessional stage where the technic subcon- 
sciously absorbed during their early years 
has given them a grace and confidence 
which they declare is invaluable. A young 
dancer who assisted 1n training the children 
for the season now in progress had her 
first lessons in dancing in the Children’s 
Theatre during its early years. The cycle 
is beginning to complete itself. 

And now, after fifteen years, the Chil- 
dren’s Theatre has achieved appreciative 
recognition in several practical and 
material ways. The plays written by 
Mrs. Cuddy are being published, together 
with complete stage directions and 
instructions for production, so that they 
may serve as a complete handbook for 
teachers of the drama who wish to pro- 
duce them. 

\ combination has been effected with 
the Players’ Guild of San _ Francisco 
during the present season, so that the 
plays are now being given in the Guild 
Theatre, where they can be suitably 
presented under agreeable conditions. 

(nd best of all, by voluntary contri- 
bution a fund is being established that 
will ease the financial strain when a new 
season opens and assure to the Children’s 
Theatre a permanent part in San Fran- 
cisco’s artistic activities and achieve- 
ments. 


EHIND the Guild Theatre is one of San 

Francisco’s public schools, the Sun- 
shine School for Crippled Children. Those 
who come here are under the cruel en- 
chantment of a twisted leg or a crooked 
spine, but in each of their little bodies a 
straight, brave spirit shines and begs for 
release. 

\t recess they gather at the window of 
the Guild workrooms where the costumes 
are being made and watch the loveliness 
take shape. Mrs. Cuddy has answered 
the silent longing in their wistful eyes and 
gradually, a few at a time, they have come 
to the matinees of the Children’s Theatre. 
\fter the performance they are eager to 
talk it all over, their small noses flat 
against the window. 

“Gee,” says one small boy, leaning on a 
crutch pathetically short, “I’d walk five 
miles to see that show, and it hurts to walk, 
too.” 

“What did you like best, Tommy?” 
asks one of the girls when she can control 
the lump in her throat. 

Tommy considered, but his answer was 
sure and steady when it came. 

“The light on Silverwing’s wings.” 

Isn’t that enough? Isn’t it all there, 
the human craving for beauty, the need 
that must be filled? 


Fans 
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Don’t stand blindfolded — when you build 


Send for our free book “Pine Homes.” It takes the mystery out of building 


<A KNOWLEDGE of the A B C’s of build- 
ing means much to every person—who 
ever expects to build. Architects and 
contractors know the importance of 
this knowledge. If you have it they can 
better serve you. 


In order to give you this essential informa- 
tion in simple, understandable form we have 
published, and will send free, a 48 page illus- 
trated book which covers the whole range of 
home building from foundation to the roof. 


An hour takes the mystery out of building. 


No matter what-price-house you intend to 
build, this book points the way to greater 
building values and economies. It carries you 
through every operation insimpletext,graph- 
ically illustrated. The book also contains re- 
productions of many attractive homes. 

It tells you what you ought to know about 
foundations, joists, studding, rafters, sheath- 
ing, roofing, window and door frames, siding, 
exterior trim, lath, window sash, doors, in- 
terior trim, moldings, built-in fixtures, ga- 
rages, garden fixtures. It tells you how to 
determine the relative values of different 
materials and construction elements. 

An hour's time given to your home now 
with the guidance of this practical and useful 
book will add greatly to your satisfaction in 
building. 

The name of this book is “Pine Homes’ — 
published in the interests of better building 
by the California White and Sugar Pine Man- 
ufacturers Association. Architects and build- 
ers the country over have requested copies 
for distribution to their clients. It will be sent 
to you gladly without charge. Just fill in the 
coupon at the right and mail. 


S-seal 
Ce 


California White Pine 
(Trade Name) 
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Why authorities on wood prefer 
California Pine 


The best judges of wood and wood values 
are the men who use and specify lumber for 
various purposes—America’s greatwood jury, 
consisting of:—The Architect, the Builder, 
the Carpenter, the Lumber Dealer, the Sash 
and Door Manufacturer, the Pattern Maker, 
the; Frame Manufacturer, the Shipper, the 
Cabinet Maker, the Wood Technologist, the 
Painter, the Manual Training Instructor. 

These men prefer California Pine because of 
several outstanding characteristics that result 
in exceptional serviceability. California Pine 
is remarkably free from shrinking, swelling 
and warping; it takes and holds paint and en- 
amel exceptionally well: it has a soft, even tex- 
ture that makes the wood easy to work and 
fit,and that holds nails and screws tightly and 
permanently; it is surprisingly free from pitch 
and grain-raising; it is lightin weight, but with 
sufficient strength. 

All these qualities make California Pine the 
favored wood for practically all home-build- 
ing purposes. 







see SC PINE Homes” 
aay will besent FREE. 
Simply fill in the coupon and mail now. 


California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Assn. 


661 Call Bldg., San Francisco. 

Please send your book "‘ Pine Homes.”’ 
Name_ 
Street — : - 


City — ee ae 
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California Sugar Pine 


CALIFORNIA WHITE AND SUGAR PINE 
MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


Also producers of California White Fir - 





California “Douglas Fir - 


California Incense (222° 1125 
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A frying fat should be so choice in 
quality that if you mixed it cold 
with the raw materials you're going 
to fry, the food would taste good. 
Wesson Oil is so choice in quality 
and so delicate in flavor that its 
most familiar use is in the making 
of salad dressings, where— more 
often than not—it is mixed with wv- 
cooked foods, such as vegetables and 
fruit. A fat Coil) that’s good enough 
for salad dressings is not merely 
good enough for frying; it is the 
kind of fat you should use to make 
fried foods as good as fried foods can be. 

Frying is to many people the 
most delectable way of preparing 
foods. And if you use Wesson Oil, 
your fried foods will not only be 
delectable but very wholesome. 
There’s a reason for this. Most fats 
burn or “break down” at the proper 
temperature for frying, but Wesson 
Oil does not. You can heat Wesson 
Oil well beyond the frying tempera- 
ture before it will burn, and so with 
ordinary care food fried in Wesson 
Oil is just as wholesome as food 
prepared in any other way. 

Wesson Oil is ideal for deep 
frying. When you drop the food 
into the hot Wesson Oil, a thin 
brown crust forms so quickly that 
the fat can’t penetrate, leaving the 
inside free to cook leisurely to a 
light, tempting morsel of goodness. 
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Wellow aad Ried 


(Continued from page 24) 


Gawd!” breathed Sully. “I’ve 

about such—in New Yawk, I 
’t was, or mebbe ’t was Dallas— 
but I never think to see anybody in 
R:; anson askin’ sich a thing! Clint, if / was 
yo’ I'd git me out my daddy’ s old Colts 
an’ clean ’em up; then I'd stand in the 
middle o’ Center Street an’ jest natchully 
shoot hell out of Red Cass. If he was to 
get ye, why—my Gawd, Clint, ye might 
jest as well be dead as the way ye are!” 

“Tf I stay in town this afternoon and 
Red Cass shoots me, don’t you under- 
stand that that'll be murder!” cried 
Clint, his control snapping at last. 

“Tf ye stay, without a gun, an’ Red Cass 
drills ye, it Il be a toss-up whether the 
coroner’s jury calls it murder or suicide!’ 
grunted Sully very grimly. “As fer takin’ 
his gun away, what good will thet do? If 
he craves yo’ scalp, he can git it easy 


some’rs else. No I aint goin’ to do it!” 
went out and downstreet. He 


L 
Ca had prec: no other answer; the 
thought had been the vaguest hope. He 
turned in at Nance’s Emporium, hearing 
the whistle of Number Nine as he passed 
the old storekeeper on his propped chair 
beneath the wooden awning. Chances 
were, the store would be deserted, it being 


mail time. 

He saw May-Ella behind her wicket, 
with ledgers open before her. But the 
tell-tale swelling of her eyes, the tear- 
stains at which she dabbed, told that Red 
Cass’s postal to her, not old Nance’s 
books, engrossed her thoughts. 

“May-Ella, honey!’ cried Clint. He 
hurried down the aisle and round the long 
counter to stand beside her, reaching out 
hesitantly to touch her trembling 
shoulders. 

“What are you going to do, Clint?” she 
asked him in a low flat voice. 

“I—” Then he stopped despairingly. 
He was looking back on his life, where 
always he had run away. What use to 
promise, now, that he could work a sud- 
den change and stand fast here? She 
seemed to understand. 

“He’s coming after me this afternoon,” 
she said drearily, swallowing with an 
effort. “I hate him as if he were a snake, 
but—what canI do? My mother tells me 
that he’s my husband; that I belong to 
him, body and soul. She doesn’t even 
recognize divorce, you know. I married 
Red Cass and no matter what he does, 
death’s the only freedom I can find, by her 
views. If I don’t want to go, he—he’ll 
just drag me back.” 

Clint’s face was twisted hopelessly. He 
was staring at a bolt of calico across the 
dusky store, studying the pattern of it as 
if its memorization were the only impor- 
tant thing in life. From a distance, he 
was Old Clint, Two-Gun Clint, reborn, his 
broad shoulders making him seem squat, 
though he stood an inch above middle 
height; with thick neck that was a trifle 
bowed so that his head leaned slightly 
forward. But nearer, his thin, tanned face 
was that of Margaret Howells who had 
married Clint Hawken. The violet eyes, 
the sensitive mouth, were no _ heritage 
from his father. 


“My 
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believe 





“Why do we have to stay here at all?” 
he burst out despairingly. ‘“We’re sup- 
posed to be human beings, not wild 
animals! Yet a big beast like Red Cass 
comes swaggering in and does as he pleases 
while the rest of the town cowers. They’re 
exactly like a bunch of bulldogs, the big- 
gest one, the savagest, ruling!” 

“You can’t get away from anything by 

get away ything by 
running,” she told him with dreary wis- 
dom. “Didn’t I run away from Summer- 
ville? You have to face trouble, Clint; 
settle it on the ground, I reckon. But— 
he’s coming this afternoon and he’ll drag 
me back. I can’t think of anything else.” 

He understood, with the keenness of 
imagination that was at once his best trait 
and his worst in that it tortured him, how 
she dismissed him from consideration. It 
was like having a wall reared between 
them which irrecoverably lost her to 
him. 

“We can go back East somewhere!” he 
offered desperately. “My mother hated 
all this. 
ginia, where if a man disagreed with 
another about tomorrow’s weather, he 
didn’t feel it necessary to settle the argu- 
ment with a gun. If you love me, May- 
Ella, half as much as I worship you, you'll 
leave Ranson right now! 

“T can’t promise to turn savage and try 
to kill Red Cass! If by some fluke | 
should kill him, I’d always have that on 
my mind. I hate him, too. But if he'd 
go away and leave us alone to live ou: 
lives as we’ve a right to, I wouldn’t hat: 
him. All that savagery horrifies me; you 
know how I’ve always detested fighting 
No use to promise that I’m changed. It 


would just be a lie. May-Ella—do you 
care—even a little?” 
“T love you, Clint,’ she admitted 


faintly, with head pillowed upon her arms. 


IS face lit with almost unbelieving 

joy. He put his arm about the slender: 
shoulders. It was the first time she had 
admitted anything beyond mere liking 
for him. But she shook her shoulders at 
his touch. 

“But I despise you, too!’’ she cried 
bitterly. ‘“You—you’re not a man, Clint! 
You—you’re just half-baked! That’s the 
trouble with you! You want to live in a 
man’s world; you want me to marry you: 
but you’re not aman! Red Cass is a big, 
vain, cruel brute, but he 7s a man! If you 
want the things a man’s entitled to—a 
woman—you can’t expect to play the boy 
and still have the world give you a man’s 
place! If you were really grown up you’d 
die before you’d let Red Cass drag me 
back to Summerville. 

“Look here!” 

She straightened, with teeth caught in 
lower lip, hazel eyes blazing. With flash- 
ing fingers she unsnapped the collar of the 
pink linen dress, snatching at the ribbons 
upon the silk underslip, half-baring her 
breasts. Upon the rounded white flesh 
were yet dull bluish smudges. Wearily 
she refastened her dress. 

“He came home drunk that night six 
weeks ago, before I left him. He—oh, 
he’s a beast, an utter beast! Tomorrow 


morning there’ll be fresh bruises.” 
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M ANY a rug which is smart today will be 


passé tomorrow. Whittall designs and color- 
ings are quite as durable as the cloth. 
Those who make Whittall Rugs know their work must continue 
to find favor during the lifetime of the fabric. So they are guided 
by the dictates of good taste and refinement rather than the 
fickle fancies of fashion. In buying rugs always remember this— 
today will be yesterday —tomorrow. 


The Rug illustrated is a 9’ x 12’ Whittall Teprac Wilton, design No. 888, 


priced at $105, to which your dealer will add transportation charges. 


Look for the name “Whittall” 
woven into the back of the rug you buy 


M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCIATES + 160 Brussels Street - WORCESTER, MASS, 
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Clint stood voiceless, staring blindly 
straight ahead. 

“T’ve told you the truth; told you more 
than I’d ever admit before,” she went on 
in the same dead, level tone. “I do love 
you, Clint; love you for your te :nderness, 
your kindness to me. I could love you 
utterly—worship you—if you played ‘the 
man. As it is—half I love you, half I 
despise you for a coward. You can’t pro- 
tect yourself! How could a woman, your 
woman, have any trust in you? How 
could she lean on you?” 

Clint, well watched by Ranson, came 
slowly out of Nance’s and went with 
dragging feet upstreet to the hitchrack 
where he had left his stallion. For minutes 
he stood irresolutely at the stirrup, then 
swung up. Ranson nodded. Just what it 
expe ted. 

But at one o’clock as the town finished 
its midday meal and wondered when Red 
Cass would come riding in, Clint came 
back. Ranson stared; gaped at the 
shaking figure. 


LINT was standing, quite alone, at the 

corner of the First and Last Chance 
Saloon across from Nance’s, fidgeting, 
moving his feet, glancing nervously up 
and down, when at the far end of Center 
Street, a horse and rider appeared. At a 
deliberate singlefoot that seemed at once 
slower than a snail’s crawl, yet faster than 
an onrushing train, Red Cass came riding 
in, a huge swaggering bulk upon a black to 
match his stature. 

Clint had no definite idea of why he 
stood there. Something had drawn him 
back to Ranson from Tres Alamos, an 
irresistible force which he had obeyed 
blindly, though his heart pumped sicken- 
ingly and the road spun before his dizzy 
eyes. Now he watched Red Cass, who 
was quite conscious of his silent audience 
at windows and doors up and down 
Center, slowly swing down, tie his black 
to a hitchrack, hitch up his belt— 

Clint had all the old familiar symptons. 
His every muscle seemed to leap individu- 
ally. His lips went dry; his head spun in 
nausea. Hazily he watched that huge 
figure coming straight up the middle of 
the street with short unhurried steps, 
rocking on high bootheels, open right 
hand held stiffly out from his side— 

Imminent tragedy gripped Center 
Street. Ranson felt it. Something was 
thrust suddenly into Clint’s hand; some- 
thing hard and cold and heavy. Dumbly 
he gazed down at shorty Mathis’ well- 
worn Colt. The wizened little puncher 
who was Clint’s right hand at Tres 
Alamos glared at Red Cass like a furious 
cat. 

“Shoot hell out o’ the damn illegitimate, 
Clint!” Shorty urged his employer. ‘“G’ 
on! Shoot hell out 0’ him!” 

There came to Clint’s bemused mind a 
sudden academic curiosity as to the effect 
he might produce, if he tried to level with 
trembling hands this unfamiliar thing. 
In all his life he had never used a gun; 
now he could barely hold it. He won- 
dered where the bullets would go. Then 
memory of Red Cass, from whom he was 
still hidden by the saloon-corner, threw 
him into sudden panic again. He had 
that ancient impulse to take to his heels. 
He made a choking noise. 

While he quivered on the very verge of 
flight, his roving gaze found May-Ella in 


the window of Nance’s. She was staring 
at him strainedly; her hazel eyes dark- 
ened with horror. Clint stared at her 
curiously, eyes dropping from her blood- 
less face to the neck of her pink linen 
dress. Came memory of those finger- 
marks upon the round white breasts—. 

Tomorrow, she had said, they would be 
fresh. His damnably keen imagination 
pictured for him in tiniest detail her 
return to Red Cass’s house, his property. 
Partly, the insane rage that flared up in 
him, clouding his eyes like a palpable red 
mist, was from the thought of another 
man touching his, Clint’s woman; that 
ancient Nordic racial characteristic that 
has made for monogamy, for the death- 
penalty as punishment for unchastity. 

But, too, there came to him, intro- 
spective always, sudden deep pity for the 
chattel, helpless as any slave in the hands 
of a man she hated. Flashingly, Clint 

saw that, but for the superficial incidents 
of a brazen w edding-ring, Red Cass’ color, 
Ranson would rise en masse to drag him at 
the end of a rope, as if he had been a negro 
ravisher. 

Everything else vanished from his 
thoughts except consciousness of the 
necessity to remove May-Ella’s perse- 
cutor. It swept away his own desire for 
her, his hope of lifelong happiness in her 
arms. He was utterly forgetful, for the 
first time in all his life, of self. How to kill 
Red Cass—how to kill Red Cass? He 
studied it as though Red Cass had been a 
dangerous wild animal. There returned 
to him the favored saying of Two-Gun 
Clint, that almost never would “bad men” 
face certain death to kill their man. They 
would take a chance, but rarely face a 
certainty. 


ITH sight of the amazing alteration in 

Clint’s face, his violet-blue eyes dark- 
ening by sw elling pupils, features immobile 
as astatue’s, May-Flla gasped and caught 
her lip between her teeth. He had mastered 
himself! She was glad, yet anguished at 
thought of his sure death. But when 
Shorty Mathis’ gun dropped from Clint’s 
hand and he whirled away, May-Ella 
buried her face in her arms on the window- 
sill. She was half-contemptuous, yet 
glad, as if a lovable yellow dog were 
escaping death. Red Cass came on with 
those short, rocking steps. 

At Ranson’s collective gasp May-Ella’s 
head jerked up. Red Cass had halted, 
half-turned. His left hand was a rigid 
claw, his right hand, fingers extended, 
moved in little drawing-movements as if 
he strained to snatch at the Colt-butt 
beneath his coat, yet could not master the 
objecting muscles. For at his very elbow, 
not three feet away, Clint Hawken had 
sprung from the marshal’s door. At his 
hip, held awkwardly, both hammers back, 
was the double-barreled Greener riot-gun, 
which all Ranson knew Sully Scott kept 
loaded with buckshot— 

Clint’s face was ashy; his mouth was 
twistedly open and he shook like a fevered 
man. But the 1o-gauge muzzles describing 
panicky arcs needed only to be trained in 
Red Cass’ general direction, to blow him 
into bloody fragments. Red Cass was 
lightning on the draw; doubtless he could 
get out his Colt and shoot before Clint 
could pull the Greener’s triggers. But as 


surely as he killed Clint, Red Cass would 


die, also. 
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Telephone Preparedness 





NINE years ago, when this nation 
was preparing for war, it found the 
Bell Telephone System ready for 
service at home and abroad. The 
war found the Bell System prepared. 
From its technical forces so needful 
to meet our war-time activities in this 
country, fourteen battalions were 
organized to carry to the front the 
highest developments of the tele- 
phone art. No other nation had so 
complete a system of communication 
to aid in mobilizing its resources. No 
other nation was able to put into 
the field a military communication, 
system of equal effectiveness. 

Fifty years ago Alexander Graham 
Bell, the inventor of the telephone, 
gave to the world a new art. He had 
the vision of a nation-wide telephone 


system by which people near at 
hand and far apart could talk to one 
another as if face to face. He fore- 
saw a usefulness for the telephone 
which could not be achieved with- 
out innumerable developments, 
inventions and improvements, to 
him unknown. But not even he fore- 
saw the marvelous applications of 
telephony which gave to the Ameri- 
can armies that fighting efficiency 
which is possible only when there 
is instant exchange of complete 
information. 

Since the completion of its service 
in time of war, the Bell System has 
devoted itself to the extension of the 
telephone art as one of the great 
agencies for the development of the 
pursuits of peace. 
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“Pull and shoot!” gasped Clint. “Pull 


_ and shoot! I’m going to kill you anyway! 
| You better pull and shoot!” 


| futile little movements. 


| on his knees in Center Street! 





Still Red Cass’s gunhand made those 
He gaped at 
those muzzles as if they had been a snake’s 
basilisk-eyes, seeming hypnotized by 
them; by prospect of this inexorable 
death. Upon his florid forehead twinkling 
sweat burst through the skin. Speech 
seemed suddenly torn from his white lips 

“Now—now look here, Clint!” hi 
mumbled. “Now—now look here! B« 
careful! Ye—ye better be careful with 
thet Greener! Cain’t ye—cain’t ye take « 
little joke, Clint! Hell! Ye know me, 
Clint! We knowed each other all ou 
lives! Be careful with thet gun. Hell! 
What's the idee?” 

“Pull and shoot!” 

“Why—why I was jest jokin’ ye, 
Clint!” ero Red Cass desperately. He 
was sweating in earnest now and from 
jutting nose to lip corners was a chalky 
line like a crayon’s mark. “Hell! Ye 
don’t want to shoot me, Clint! Cain’t ye 
onderstand a joke? I never mean nothin’ 
by that postal kyard. Jest a little joke, 
Clint. For God’s sake! turn thet gun 


? 


away, Clint! 


RANSON gasped unbelievingly. Red 
Cass Rowell, of whom it had been said 
that he’d fight any man, anywhere, with 
nothing barred but the door; fight a buzz- 
saw barehanded and chew chunks out of 
- Red Cass was backing down before 

Yaller Clint Hawken! But Red Cass, 
heartened here by no advantage of size or 
skill or speed with weapons, found this 
cold, lonely facing of death more than 
mere pugnacity could meet. 

Somehow, the bully’s utter collapse 
heartened Clint. Red Cass, the terrible 
Red Cass, was as scared now as ever he 
had been! He was just a bugbear, an 
imaginary creature built in Clint’s, the 
town’s, imagination! In a minute he’d be 
Still Clint 
detested this silly way of settling things, 
this playing the savage in order to live his 
own quiet life; still his visualization of 
Red Cass blown to bloody rags was 
sickening; but he was half his father’s son, 
and now that he had stepped down to 
Ranson’s level there came a perverse joy 
in his mastery of the situation. 

“T—I can’t make myself kill you,” he 
said shakily. “I guess I ought to but I 
can’t—this time. But if you ever crowd 
me again I'll do it! Now you pull that 
gun of yours and drop it. Now! You're 
going to march out of town. Don’t wear 
that gun next time you come to Ranson. 
You let me—us—alone and I'll let you 
alone. But from now on you’d better act 
as if you never heard of us before.” 

A pink linen dress had flashed across 
the street. Behind Clint stood May-Ella, 
breast rising and falling quickly, face 
white, with sheer worship in the hazel 
ey es as she regarded him. Now she 

ans forward and faced Red Cass 

antly. 

“Phat divorce i is going through, Cass!” 
she said. “And the minute I get the final, 
I’m going to marry a man. He isn’t like 


the rest of you! He doesn’t go strutting 
up and down with a gun at each hip and 
bowié-knife in his teeth; he has more 
sense! But he can whip you at your own 
game, if he has to. You'd better remem- 
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ber what he told you. If you ever try to 
worry us he’ll surely kill you!” 

When Red Cass, sullen, shaken, had 
turned his back and ridden out of Ranson, 
wizened little Shorty Mathis sent his 
battered Stetson toward the serene blue 
Texan sky-dome. He proclaimed that he 
was a wolf and proved it with a howl. He 
was ready to see the elephant and hear the 
owl. Having watched from the First and 
Last Chance’s door while Clint, still carry- 
ing Sully’s Greener, had gone into Nance’s 
Emporium, with May-Ella’s hand resting 
lightly, trustfully, upon his arm, Shorty 
entered the saloon with a whoop. 

He inquired of Ranson—Shorty was 
from Amarillo-way and Ranson tired 
him, anyway—who was yaller now? He 
desired to know. Then a thought came 
to him and he howled again: 

“Tt’s Red that’s Yaller, now! J’ll tell 
the cock-eyed world!” 


The West at 
Washington 


(Continued from page 49) 


who knows but what Hiram Johnson 
might have been president? 





But he who waits for revenge sometimes 
Waits not in vain. Coolidge, rewarding 
the man who threw the switch to the main 
track on the line of fate, names him for 
judge of the Circuit Court of Appeals. 
Johnson, who was sidetracked by the 
same switch-throwing, now rises in the 
role of Nemesis to keep the ingrate (/) 
from his reward. I wonder if there are 
any trusting souls anywhere who truly 
believe that Congress ever deals with any- 
thing impersonally and wholly on its 
merits. If you have the luck, on your way 
to Washington, to make the acquaintance 
of a Senator across a dining-car table it 
may serve you better than the righteous- 
ness of St. Thomas Aquinas, or the wis- 
dom of Francis Bacon. 





Youth Will 
Come Through | 


(Continued from page 18) 


from seems to me to be a matter of little 
significance. The big thing is that it is 
here and that it spreads and that it is the 
spirit of revolt against rules and con- 
ventions made by our ancestors. It is 
the age-old spirit of youth. It may mean 
a new outburst of the creative faculty. 
\nd if the spirit of youth is permeating 
maturity as rarely before, then there is all 
the more possibility for a new period of 
creativeness. 

Will any one dare to say that there is no 
more need to be creative? The shrewdest 
observers of men and affairs are telling 
us through the press and from the plat- 
form that a new spirit is needed in inter- 
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The more it snows 
the hotter it gets 


Heavy snows in the high hills of 
winter will mean plenty of current 
for electric heaters these cool Spring 


mornings and for other electrical 
appliances next summer. 

By the magic of the public utilities’ 
engineers, the winter’s snowfall, 
‘aught and stored as water in the 
hydro-electric dams, becomes year- 
round electric power for the cities of 
the West. But this is only a single 
instance of forward-looking on the 
part of your power and light company. 

When you board a trolley in the 
rush hour, when you turn on a lamp 
in the evening, electricity, is ready. 
Keenly alive to today’s wants, power 
and light executives are looking even 
now generations ahead. 

Small wonder then, this wonder of 
winter’s snows stored for summer's 
needs, 
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USE THE P&H PLAN 





Get What 


You Want | 





~ your Naborhood Fur- 
niture Dealer does not 
have exactly what you want, 
ask him to show you the 
Peck & Hills Catalog. Bet- 
ter still, ask him for a Card 
of Introduction which ad- 
mits you to one of our 
wholesale exhibits. 

Either way multiplies the styles 
from which you may choose. The 
economies of the plan mean savings 


for you. You are also assured ap- 
proved styles and highest quality. 


Ifunableto getthe Card, writeusfor 
name of dealer whowill supply you. 


Write for Free Booklet S-5 


which explains this money- 
saving way of buying home fur- 
nishingsand also the correct care 
of them. Address nearest office. 


Furniture and Floor Coverings 


Sold Through Dealers Only 











Coast to Coast Service 
PHI 


has broken down. The constant com- 
plaint of what seems to be miscarriage of 
justice through legal subservience to 
petty forms and traditional ways of 
thinking has broken loose into a clamor 
for a creativeness which shall result in a 


we find no flaws in the governmental forms 
worked out by those who have gone 
before us? Isn’t there need for creative 
leadership in government? Should we 
| continue to turn the crank of our educa- 
| tional system, grade schools and high 
schools and colleges and _ universities, 
making the machine grind on indefinitely 
as it does today? Certainly no one who 
reads either the popular or the profes- 
sional expressions concerning our edu- 
cational system could give an affirmative 
answer to that. So it is in every walk of 
life, in business, in the professions, in 
art, in literature, in government, in 
education, eyen in affairs of religion, there 
| is the demand for creativeness. But 
whence are the new ideas to come, and 
who will be the people willing to try them? 
There is your demand for the spirit of 
youth! 





| 
| 
| URING the war wewere told, again and 

again, that great changes would come. 
Since the war we have tried to get back to 
normalcy and the old ways as fast as 
possible; but the changes seem to be 
coming irresistibly, if in ways we little 
expected. In Europe there is an avowed 
“youth movement” which scorns the ways 
of the past. In America we have a youth 
movement, but are perhaps failing to 
recognize it for what it is. 

Such a movement undoubtedly has 
within it the possibility of great danger. 
Youth is always the possibility of danger. 
Every individual grows pretty regularly 
up to the ’teen age. Then comes a period 
of great instability. Hysterias of many 
forms may develop, dementia praecox 
may begin, perversions may be produced 
resulting in criminality. The urge for an 
| abundance of living may lead to a variety 
| of aberrations. But youth is also the period 
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New York 


f greatest possibility for the future! Here 
latent capacities are discovered, unthought 
of talents are revealed, there is much 
dreaming, groping and expanding in a 
thousand ways. Courage and ambition 
are boundless. So must it be with our 
race as a whole,! especially because we 
know so little of the nature of adolescence. 
If this is the age of youth, when youth 1s 
living the ways and possibilities of youth 
to the full, and if adult life is being regen- 
erated by a permeating infusion of the 
spirit of youth, then we may expect like 
aberrations and like possibilities for prog- 
| ress. There will be perversions and other 

excesses, but there will be much more 
| erowth in new directions. We must not 

let the perversions blind us to the far 
| greater fact that we are becoming once 
more creative. 

The race is responding to the call of the 
times. The new spirit 1s breaking loose. 
Whither it will lead we do not know. 
But why worry? [The best that we have 





| was the product of the creative spirit in 
| the past. The new that we need will come 
| from the creative spirit of youth and of 
| adults who have not lost the spirit of 


youth. 


national affairs, that the old diplomacy | 


better system of obtaining justice. Do 
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Starts smart and 
Stays that way 


Spur Ties start smart because 
they are tied by experts. The 
H-shaped Innerforms keep them 
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red Spur label. 
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Delicacy decrees 


this fragrant aid to beauty 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: exquisite in 
odor, with an exotic charm that adds unmis- 
takably to woman’s powers of enchantment. 


No. 4711 Eau de Cologne: highly bene- 
ficial in its astringent qualities; and essen- 
tial as a protective base for cosmetics. 


No. 4711 Bath Salts: 
Nine delightful per- 
fumes. 

No. 4711 White Rose 
Glycerine Soap: Pure, 
mild and soothing. 
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(Continued from page 33) 


gleamed like those of an angry dog in 
leash. “One shot from you and you’re 
F full o’ lead. My pals are back of you— 
| size em up.” 
' Thrown off his guard, Wills glanced 


' behind him for an instant. Like light- | 


ning Leidstrom covered him. 
The insistence of the surly, awkward, 
but deadly gun won Leidstrom a path to 


the door and his cayuse, and a cloud of | 


sandy dust marked his flight. 
From force of habit, the crowd of plains- 


' men wandered from the saloon and took 
~ anumber of carefully misdirected shots at 





the fleeing man. ‘Not that Mike wasn’t 
considerably wanted back East,” Long 
Pete sententiously remarked, “but seein’s 
he piked off on his own critter proves that 
he’s finished with a clear record out here,” 
and the lanky cowboy sauntered back to 
the barroom, where several of the outfit 
were making the detective comfortable. 

Doc Martin only said, “‘Kinder seems to 
me that this strong arm of the law, that 
arm in this case bein’ me, was paralyzed 
when it came to arrestin’ the Chicago 
gent. But what’s the town marshal to do 
when he looks into a piece of artillery 
that’s got a ‘cough up’ like a live crater 
full of pebbles.” 

Then up spoke Cheyenne Charley, 
“That ol’ gun o’ mine surely shot out of 


the side of her mouth when I done my | 


best to drop the Chicago desperady.” 
This with a wink at Handsome Dick. But 
Doc Martin knew well that Leidstrom’s 
escape was due only to the careless good 
nature of the wild spirits with whom he 
had been associated and with whom he 
had made good. 


NiGHT fell. Away down the railroad | 


track, a tiny baleful red eye stabbed the 


night, its unwinking stare seeming to look | 
right through Leidstrom’s soul. Red—red | 


it gleamed! Red—red as the blood of the 


victims of the flat automatic. He no | 
longer felt the strange calm fascination of | 
the semi-tropical night. For himonly was | 
the hypnotic crimson eye of the switch. | 


Red—red gleamed the switch light, and 
the visions of the Harrison street patrol 


wagon with its fiery red eye arose and | 


bred in him trembling fear. Physical 
bravery gave way to innate cowardice 


and, at the end of a restless night, dawn | 
found him tossing in uneasy slumber | 
beside the track, miles away from the | 


scene of his latest crime. It was an odd 
fascination that had drawn him toward 
the railroad. There lay his greatest peril 
—the peril of pursuit, and yet he instinc- 
tively shrank from the great hostile buttes, 
the lonely plains and the dark, mysterious 
mountains, wherein: starvation lurked. 

Night had withdrawn her terrors, and 
broad daylight had painted a hazy golden 
east and a deep blue radiant west before 
he awoke, hungry, thirsty and cursing the 
detective who had driven him from his 
apparently safe retreat. The fear of the 
moral coward gave way upon the appear- 
ance of day to the bravado of the man 
secure behind the automatic. 

(Continued on page 87) 
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Not a trace of infection 


The dentist is equipped to detect the 
minutest indication of trouble in the 
mouth. He can prevent serious teeth 
- my decay and a out hidden poison 
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im at least twice a year if for nothing 
more than to get a clean bill of health. 
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Pyorrhea attacks 


4 out of 5 


Four out of five of your friends past forty, and 
many younger, succumb to the assault of grim 
pyorrhea. And carelessness alone is to blame. 

Resolve today to remove pyorrhea’s menace by 
brushing teeth and gums regularly night and 
morning with Forhan’s for the Gums. 

Forhan’s keeps pyorrhea away or checks its 
course if used regularly and used in time. It con- 
tains Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid which dentists 
use to fight pyorrhea. 

It is a pleasant tasting dentifrice the entire 
family likes. It firms the gums and keeps them 
pink and healthy. It cleanses the teeth thorough- 
ly and gives them that sparkling whiteness which 
is such an asset to your smile. 

Remember, four out of five is pyorrhea’s count. 
Delay may mean no end of trouble and expense. 
Why not start today with Forhan’s as a safeguard? 
At all druggists 35c and 60c in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. S. 
Forhan Company, New York 
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Gasoline and Trout 


(Continued from page 21) 


real name was substituted later. Booth 
did well, but the industry grew very 
slowly until the world war. Then high 
profits increased the sardine canneries to 
forty, with an output of 1,500,000 cases 
in 1919. 

With the collapse of the post-war boom, 
demand vanished and prices tumbled. 
Most of the canneries shut down. 

In this emergency they turned to the 
by-products, fertilizer and fish oil. It was 
a paying business. An oil press was not 
expensive to install and its operation was 


cheap; for fish oil there was a constant in-- 


dustrial demand at remunerative prices. 
Grinding the de-oiled sardines into fer- 
tilizer and chicken feed was also inexpen- 
sive, and profitable. 

Orig nally the California state law 
forbade the use of food fishes in reduc- 
tion plants, but in rgrg the legislature 
authorized the sardine packers to use 
twenty-five per cent of the catch for oil 
and fertilizer. They had to have a certain 
amount cf legitimate leeway. 

Somebody once made a remark con- 
cerning the impossibility of having a na- 
tion half free and half slave. Neither was 
it possible to have the canners continue 
indefinitely to lose money on their canned 
sardines while the oil and fertilizer busi- 
ness was highly profitable. More - 
more they reduced their pack and 1 
creased the output of by-products. 


URING the 1925 session of the state 

legislature, they became bold. They 
succeeded in passing a_ bill which they 
thought would allow them to use for 
fertilizer twenty-five per cent of the the- 
oretical capacity of their canneries each 
month, even if they operated the canning 
machines to a very limited amount. And 
so it became law. Anticipating fat fertil- 
izer profits, several cannery owners put in 
more machinery, not with the intention of 
increasing their output of canned _ sar- 
dines, but solely to show a greater “‘ca- 
pacity” to the end that they might have 
a legal pretext of turning a larger tonnage 
of food fish into fertilizer, for the law did 
not say that the cannery equipment must 
be operated to capacity. 

This was the situation when I. Zeller- 
bach joined the Fish and Game Commis- 
sion. He did not go off half-cocked. After 
several incognito visits to various can- 
neries, after close study of the situation 
and numerous conferences with cannery 
owners and fishermen, he threw down the 
gage of battle. “If the new law doesn’t 
mean the same thing as the old law,” he 
declared, “then it doesn’t mean anything. 
Anyway, the new law is unconstitutional 
because it discriminates against the inde- 
pendent reduction plants by denying them 
the right to use any sardines at all unless 
they build a superfluous cannery. Let’s 
all be reasonable and assume that the law 
means an overage of twenty-five per cent 
of the catch as heretofore.” 

But the canners would not be reason- 
able. Under their interpretation of the 
law they were entitled to transform the 
entire annual catch of 100,000 tons plus 
75,000 tons more into fertilizer. If their 


ge a prevailed, good-bye | sar- 
dines. a few years they’ d be gone to}, 
the same often where the carrier pigeon 
holds forth. 

Taking the sardine problem firmly by 
the tail, Commissioner Zellerbach closed 
two of the reduction plants operating con- 
trary to his interpretation of the law. 
Then the fish scales began to fly. It was 
a beautiful fight while it lasted, but Zel-F 
lerbach won. The courts upheld his con-| 
tention; public opinion backed him up; 
political pressure on Governor Richard-) 
son produced nothing but a roar in favor 
of conservation. The sardine was saved.) 
And the saving demonstrated what one), 
able man can do for fish and game preser-)) 
vation if he is given a free hand. 

Before Commissioner Zellerbach as-/) 
sumed office, the staff of the commiss: ont 
was disorganized, discouraged, paralyzed) 
by the attitude of the dominant person- 
alities. Within a few months things be-f 
gan to happen. A game farm for the 
breeding of new upland bird varieties to} 
stock the state was under way; projects) 
for improved hatchery facilities with rear-| 
ing ponds took shape; information con-| 
cerning unscreened irrigation ditches and| 
dams without fish ladders was_ being} 
gathered. The weeding out of inefficient 
men began. A new spirit pervaded the 
commission’s offices and from them spread 
to the district of the remotest warden. 

Believing that the Commission needed 
a change in personnel, Governor Richard- 
son removed Frank M. Newbert, former 
president, and appointed Judge Ralph H. 
Clock of Long Beach. Judge Clock is any 
ardent sportsman and a strong believer in} 
conservation. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding, noj 
fish and game commissioner, be he the 
acme and pinnacle of efficiency, can assure 
you and me of a fair catch of trout in 
streams accessible to the big city motor 
hordes unless you and I and a millionf 
other motorized fishermen codperate with# 
him. To start with, we will have to put 
up more money if we want more trout. 














F course, every angler should obey the 

law, observe closed seasons and con- 
form to catch and size limits. Of course he 
should codperate by reporting violations) 
of the fish laws. But he should do mote. 
He should work for a revision of the laws, 
for a reduction in the catch limits, for 
stiffer penalties, for higher ideals of sports- 
manship. He should never use salmon’ 
eggs or spinners or other bait while there) 
is a possibility of landing a meal with the 
fly; he should voluntarily hold his catch 
down by using the barbless hook, and he 
should preach voluntary catch limitation 
at every opportunity. 

It is impossible to have a paid warden 
on every stream throughout the season. 
But it is possible to have an unpaid 
watcher with every man and woman ap- 
proaching white water with a rod. That 
watcher is the sportsman’s own sense of 
fairness. It is the best and cheapest 
way of maintaining and restoring thef 
trout supply, the automobile menace 
notwithstanding. 
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Justice of 
the Desert 


(Continued from page 85) 


Number 48, eastbound, was late. 
Number 48’s tardiness never created a 
sensation among the isolated block tower 
signalmen along the line from Alamo 
Gordo to Santa Rosa, and simply because 

Number 48 was a local mixed train with 
no apparent object in view save that of 
getting from one point to another as kind 
Providence and a scornful train dispatcher 
might dictate. 

On this August day, however, the oper- 
ating department of the division was in a 
cold perspiration. Number 48 had been 
reported forty-five minutes late at Three 
Rivers. Since then, she was lost. C. Z. 
Tower, six miles below Carrizozo, was 
without information. Repeated inquiries 
from the division dispatcher’s office 
brought only the information that Num- 
ber 48 was lost between D. H. Tower, 
where last reported and C. Z., the inter- 
vening stretch of track covering twenty- 
two miles, more or less, and while railroad 
wires were buzzing with inquiries con- 
cerning the lost train, Western Union 
copper was buzzing from City Hall, 
Chicago, to El Paso, Texas, setting in 
motion the active police along the line. 
The railroad had lost a train and justice a 
fugitive. 


A’ morning advanced, Leidstrom, drawn 
by hunger and thirst, determined upon 

a bold move. The switch away down round 
the curve offered him the opportunity to 
carry into effect a project so bold and 
daring that it seemed impossible, and yet 
in desperation he made his resolve. A 
sharp trot brought him to the point of 
operation. Dismounting, he dealt his 
animal a stinging blow, and that half 
wild inhabitant of the plains was soon but 
a spot in the distance. Leidstrom had 
burned his bridge behind him. 

Away-down the track, shimmering and 
tre mbling in the heat, the black forefront 
of a locomotive, just a dot on the sand 
with a smoke thread aloft, spurred the 
man at the switch to action. The cold 
sweat of the coward had given way to the 
hot recklessness of the wolf at bay. 
‘Two well-directed shots tore the switch- 
lock in fragments and Leidstrom waited. 

At times the speed of a locomotive is in 
inverse ratio to the threatened speed of a 
bullet, and the combination of a revolver, 
a determined man and an open switch 
usually replaces engine mobility with 
engine immobility. A demonstration of 
this tentative problem was given in the 
vellow New Mexico morning as Leidstrom 
halted the train in response to four 
inquiring toots from the brassy throat of 
the locomotive. 

“Youse gents will kindly crawl down,” 
and the engineer and fireman clambered 
stiffly out of the cab and waited for the 
sequel. Leidstrom, with steely eye and 
steady aim, covered the grimy engineer 
and fireman. “Uncouple her now, an’ be 
quick,” and the men of the rail obeyed 
h’s orders sullenly. 

The flagman of Number 48, from force 
(Continued on page go) 
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OA STRIKING use of Indiana Limestone in 

~/ L combination with stucco is seen in the 
Church of St. Vincent, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, where the elaborately carved orna- 
mental detail framing the main doorway and 
window above is executed in this material, as 
well as that appearing on the tower. 

The choice of Indiana Limestone in favor of local 
stones because of its beauty and adaptability to carv- 
ing, and the fact that forty carloads of cut and 
carved stone were shipped from Bedford, Indiana, 
to Los Angeles, California, without the breakage of 
a single piece, are features which are gaining for 
Indiana Limestone an international recognition 
among architects and builders. 


Indiana Limestone Quarrymen’s Association 
Box 794, Bedford, Indiana 


Service Bureaus in New York and Chicago 


—_— 7 


We discourage cleaning F - , } The se bookle ts sent free 


Indiana Limestone build- } 
ings, since the venerable | 
antique effect produced by 
weathering is conceded to 
be one of the great charms 
of natural stone. However, 
anyone determined to 
clean a stone building 
may obtain complete in- 
formation on methods 
that will not destroy the 
surface of the stone, by 
writing to the Indiana 
Limestone Quarrymen’s 
Association, Service 
Bure au, Bedford 
indiana 
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Designs, 50c 
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Safeguard 
where you 
cannot see 





SanI-FLusu eliminates all the 
labor from the task of cleaning 
the toilet bowl. It cleans far more 
thoroughly than any amount of 
scrubbing and scouring. 

Sani-Flush purifies the trap 
which you cannot see or reach, 
removes sediment and banishes 
foul odors. 

You simply sprinkle Sani-Flush 
into the bowl, follow the direc- 
tions on the can, and flush. 
Marks, stains, incrustations 
vanish, The bowl is clean, 
white, sanitary. Sani-Flush 
cannot harm plumbing connec- 
tions. Always keep a can handy 
| in the bathroom. 








Buy Sani-Flush at your grocery, 
drug or hardware store, or send 
| 25ce for a full-size can. 30c in | 

Far West. 35c in Canada. 


Sani-Flush 


Cleans Closet Bowls Without Scouring | 


Tue Hycrenic Propucts Co. 
Canton, Ohio 


























cK.P 

| At Stores or 
Sent Postpaid tor 309 
PAYSON'S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
48 HENSHAW AVE, NORTHAMPTON MASS. 





Clark’s Famous Cruises 
BY CUNARD LINE BIG NEW OIL-BURNERS 
at rates including hotels, guides, drives, fees. 
NORWAY satan 
MEDITERRANEAN 
53 DAYS, $550 to $1250 
ss ‘LANCASTRIA”’ JUNE 30 


Includes Lisbon, Spain, Tangier, Algiers, 
Italy, Riviera, Sweden, Norway Fjords, 
Scotland, Berlin (Paris, London) repeating 
1925’s great cruise success. 

Books now open for the following 1927 cruises 


Feb. 5, South America and 
Mediterranean in Combination 


86 days, $800 to $2300. 
Jan. 19, Around the World 
Over four mos., $1250 to $2900. 
Jan. 29, To the Mediterranean 
; 62 days, $600 to $1700. 
FRANK C. CLARK, Times Bidg., N. Y. 







| Mostly About Trout 


(Continued from page 29) 


that big can take care of himself. It costs 
money, but it has paid well, for the losses 
in planted fish are cut ’way down. 
Take California, for instance. Cali- 
fornia has done a lot of work propagating 
fry and stocking streams with something 
beside the native rainbows and the unique 
golden trout, native to no other state. A 
short time ago I was in the East. A man 
asked me about fishing in California. I 
told him a few things and he organized a 
party of four to make a fishing trip into 
the Sierras to find out, he said, whether I 
was as much of a liar as I sounded. 
These four men came West; they paid 
for licenses, they bought supplies and pro- 
visions and equipment and whatnot; they 
had a good time and went back East, 
taking a fine impression of the state. In 
short, they were advocates of California 
fishing, determined to convert whoever 
they could to come West to enjoy it. But 


that wasn’t all. My man liked things so | 


well that when he got back East he com- 


pared conditions there unfavorably with | 
Now he’s moved his [7 


those on the coast. 
family West and has bought a fine home 
in Pasadena. He’ll stay here. 

Taking it by and largely, as the bibu- 
lous gentleman said he did his liquor, 


what with the hatcheries, the well-sup- [7 
ported move for conservation on the part 


of the fishermen themselves, the fish- 


commission-fishing-license combination | 


that finances trout propagation without 
burdening the non-fishing tax-payer, the 


barbless hook and the growing interest in [ 
angling as a purely sporting proposition, | 
with the gross takings of fish a secondary | 
proposition, it looks to me as though we | 


had got away, at last, from the old idea 
and were beginning to give a little thought 
to posterity’s outdoor life. 

It’s time. 





F orget the Clock 


Continued from page 30) 


all about California, painting inviting 
pictures and recounting fascinating stories. 
The mining days with the picturesque 
caravans already were of the past. Tales 
that were told were not so much of blood- 
thirsty Indians as of the rapidly growing 
empire of the West. That intrepid 
engineering feat, the transcontinental 
railway, had just been completed and San 
Francisco was making rapid strides 
toward industry and wealth. 


LL this fired young Scott’s imagin- 
ation. He wanted a goal, something 
toward which he could strive, and he was 
sure he could find it in that Western 
arcady. So, after a few months, he 
decided to test the wisdom of Horace 
Greeley’s advice to young men. He 
had a brother, Irving, in San Fran- 
cisco, who urged him to come west and 
promised to get him a job. Irving was 
connected with the firm of H. J..Booth & 
Co., leading iron founders and manu- 
facturers of the city. This firm was the 
forerunner of the old Union Iron Works. 
When Henry Scott landed in San Fran- 
cisco in 1866, filled with ambition and 
the old ability to work hard and endlessly, 
the city was a metropolis in embryo. Her 
rough and ready wild west days gone, she 
boasted a rapidly growing business center 
and residential districts, with cable cars 
and ferryboats as means of transportation. 
Scott launched on a career in a small 
way. His brother helped him secure em- 
ployment with H. J. Booth & Co. at $2 a 
day. That $2 seemed awfully big to young 
Scott; he says now that never since has he 
had the sense of possessing so much ready 
money. 
Six years later, when George W. Pres- 





cott bought out H. J. Booth & Co., Henry 


continued his work in the firm of Booth, 
Prescott & Scott—the Scott of th: firm 
being Irving M., Henry’s brother. 
Prescott conceived a growing respect 
for the young man. He admired Scott's 


clean business methods, his forthright- | 
1875 | 


ness, his honesty. So when in 
Prescott, Scott & Co. was formed, Pres- 
cott accepted Henry’s promissory note 


for an interest in the business and Henry | 


T. Scott became the third partner. Busi- 
ness was prosperous during the next two 
years, for they manufactured mining 
machinery, and mining was at: its peak. 
The Comstock Lode crowd made seem- 
ingly insatiable demands for implements. 


Prescott, Scott & Co. continued in | 


business until 1882, when the Scott 
brothers bought out the Prescott interests 
and launched the Union Iron Works, of 


which Henry Scott became first vice- | 


president, then president and later chair- 
man of the board of directors. By this 
time the mining enthusiasm had declined 
and the new Union Iron Works concen- 


trated on marine construction and repair | 


work, a field but barely scratched. The | 


Government accepted their bid for | 
building battleships, and shipbuilding was 
begun with a bang in the new plant in the 
Potrero district. 


THE Union built many ships. The Olym- 
pia, Rear-Admiral George Dewey’s 
flagship in the battle of Manila Bay, May 
I, 1898, was constructed in the Union 
yards, as were also the cruiser Sav 
rancisco, the monitor Monterey, the 
Wisconsin, Ohio and Milwaukee. But the 


most important of all was the U. S. S. 
Oregon, pride of California and the 
American Navy, and famed as the vessel 
that steamed full speed round Cape Horn 
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without lights on its historic run from 
San Francisco to Santiago Bay, where it 
reported to Admiral Sampson in perfect 
trim and in time to lead the column of 
Yankee ships which decisively whipped 
the Spaniards. 

In 1902 the concern was sold by the 
Scotts to an eastern syndicate headed by 
Lewis Nixon. But that didn’t mean 
Henry T. was left idle. His time was 
fully occupied, for he was associated with 
many financial interests and industrial 
concerns. He was an executor with 
Charles E. Green of the $15,000,000 
estate of Colonel Fred Crocker. They 
built the Hotel St. Francis, the Shreve 
Building, where Scott has his office today, 
and the large business blocks at First and 
Mission and at Bush and Battery Streets 
during this trusteeship. He also was 
identified with the Mercantile Trust 
Company, Crocker Estate Company, 
Market Street Railway Company and the 
Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany. 


COTT was elected president of the 

Pacific Telephone and _ Telegraph 
Company in 1906 when John I. Sabin died 
[wo months later San Francisco was 
devastated by the most disastrous fire of 
modern times and Scott found himself 
face to face with some of the greatest 
problems he ever had tackled. The 
telephone business is perhaps the most 
intricate industry in the world, its 
machinery the most delicate and wide- 
spread. And Scott was a brand new 
telephone executive and green in the 
business. 

Of the 52,000 telephones in service in 

San Francisco the fire destroyed about 
30,000 and rendered 15,000 more hors de 
ombat. Many of the exchanges were 
completely gutted, poles were burned and 
miles of wire destroyed. The situation 
called for an executive with a genius for 
organization. That is exactly what Scott 
has, coupled with an ability to work 
endlessly, ignoring the clock. In the 
following months the telephone company, 
under Scott’s directions reared buildings 
larger and better constructed than the 
old, installed more modern equipment and 
extended the service to more subscribers 
than it had before the fire. 

Twelve years ago Scott retired as presi- 
dent of the telephone company and 
became chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, and he holds that job today. He is 
past seventy, yet he is still going strong. 
He is not the kind of man to sit com- 
placently smoking a pipe and playing 
checkers. In addition to his telephone 
company job he is a director in ten other 
companies, among them the Market 
Street Railway, Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany, Crocker Estate Company, City 
Realty Company and the San Francisco- 
Sacramento Railway. For exercise he 
mounts his horse and rides over the trails 
near his home in Hillsboro. He is said to 
be a man of no idle moments. He has 
enjoyed living, working and making 
friends. He is content—provided he can 
keep busy. 

Henry T. Scott has overcome big 
obstacles, made his mark. And his mes- 
sage to the youth at the foot of the hill is, 
forget the clock, work hard, deal squarely. 
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THROUGH THE AGES SERIES -~ NO ®@ 











(OnE Romans in their endeavor to clean 
and scour used fullers’ earth, ashes and 
a soapy plant called “struthium.” 





Today, the modern housewife quickly 
and easily cleans walls and painted wood- 
work, marble, tile and linoleum with 
Sapolio. Large cake—no waste, no dis- 





or ti e ble dust or odor 
Cleaning problems *"°°° , 
Of He Ma ENOCH MORGAN’S SONS COMPANY 


439 West Street, New York, U. S. A. 


SAPOLIO 
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Darkens and Beautifies Eyebrows Whooping while ¥ = P 
An absolutely harmless preparation for re- Lp 
touching and beautifying eyebrows, eye- Cough “ 


lashes, beards and hair. NOT A DYE. Prepared 
in all shades. Meyer's Mascarillo has been 
Standard for over 50 years, For sale at Drug Asthma, Spasmodic 
and Dept. Stores or sent on receipt of 75c; 


also made in liquid form, same Croup, Bronchitis 
price. Generous sample sent Cc 
Coughs, Influenza 


on receipt of - - - - - - 
CHARLES MEYER, 23 E, 12th St., N. ¥. City 











A household remedy avoiding drugs. Creso- 
lene is vaporized at the bedside during the night. 








Fant 








- —----—— It has become in the past forty-seven years the 
most widely used remedy for whooping cough 
and spasmodic croup. 

When children complain of sore throat or 
cough, use at once. 






U. S. Army Model 1917 Rifle 


Cal.30, five shot. Barrel 25 1-4 in., total length 46 in., 
weight 9 1-2 lbs. Barrel new. Sight mounted over re- 
ceiver. This type used by A.E.F. Price, $12.50. Ball 
cartridges $3.50 per 100. Gunnerscleaning kit 85 cents. 
Te cots, Messpans, canteens, psacks, Est. 1879 

haversacks, Outing Suits, hats, helmets, Saddles, Sand: See: dasaclotiva Scokiua eh 








Goods. Gatsleg 1025,60th Anniversary issue, 372 or Sale by Druggists 
joods. lo; nn ry issue, 37 a 
paces, fully illustrate ,. contains pictures and his- THE VAPO-CRESOLENE Co. 
torical information of all American military xu and 62 Cortlandt St., New York 
istols (inel.Colts) since1775, with all World War rifles or Leeming-Miles Bldg., Montreal, Canada 


ailed 50c. Est.1865. Spec.NewCircular for 2cstamp. 
Francis Bannerman Sons, 501 Broadway, NewYork City 
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ADVENTURE LAND ON THE GREAT NORTHERN 
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NATIONAL PARK 
Open June 15th to September 15th 


you will enjoy living at least a little while 
this summer amid the unspoiled million 
acres of Glacier National Park. Its glisten- 
ing summits, its sparkling mile-high lakes, 
its great stands of first growth fir and pine, 
its flashing waterfalls, its tremendous vistas, 
at once possess you with their spell. 

You do what you please when you please— 
fish, hike, ride horseback, climb; tour in mo- 
tor coaches and motor launches; or just loaf 
luxuriously. You ride practically into the 


NEW ORIENTAL LIMITED 


De Luxe Train— No Extra Fare 


a cee eee eee aie 
[ A. J. Dickinson, Room 712 


Park in the comfortable luxury of the de luxe 
New Oriental Limited or other fine Great 
Northern trains. The Great Northern’s road- 
bed, running across the Continental Divide 
through low altitude Marias Pass, forms the 
60-mile southern boundary of Glacier Na- 
tional Park. 


Plan your Glacier National Park trip now. 
Mail the coupon and detailed information 
will be forwarded to you promptly. 


Great Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn **SeeA merica 
Se e free t ks about Glacier National Park and cost ri rT) 
Ply Freq “as i day stay in the Park for a party First 
af 
Name sotacassaeveavesttntcunieiclatsnns sates : i A Dependable 
lel renee Railway 
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"| CAMERA CRAFT 
iz For Picture Lovers 
Se] 15 Cents per Copy $1.50 per Year 


Or send $3.25 for a year of both Camera Craft 
and Sunset Magazine. Address CAMERA CRAFT, 
703 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 











| |TCHING RASHES 


quickly relieved and often cleared 
away by a few applications of 
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Don’t forget the new serial starting next month! 


“POMARAA” 


By Isabel Rogers Stradleigh 


Begins in SUNSET for May - - - Out April 15th 














Justice of 
the Desert 


(Continued from page 87) 


of habit, trotted along the ties the con- 
ventional “eighteen telegraph poles” back 
in order to protect the rear of Number 43, 
as well as the cowcatcher of any oncom- 
ing train. The conductor and head brake- 
man, both loafing in the lone passenger 
coach, where neither were supposed to be, 
came out and then quickly scurried to 
safety, urged by several well planted 
shots in the sand round them. 

The engineer spoke, “Young feller, | 
aint on to yer game, but ef you’re thinkin’ 
o’ takin a trip on this ol’ cast-iron hoss, | 
can jest say that you aint liable to go far. 
Number 57, westbound, is about sixty 
miles east an’ headin’ this way,” and the 
bandit answered, “To hell with you and 
Number 57. I’m goin’ east because it 
don’t suit me to go west. Git up, the pa‘r 
o’ you, and get out o’ here an’ no loafin’. 
I’ve killed one man this week and two 
more won’t cut any ice,” and the eight- 
wheeler, 996, released from her accus- 
tomed load, puffed joyously away, with 2 
white-faced engineer and a trembling fire- 
man sending her to what seemed certain 
death, and Leidstrom with grim coun- 
tenance and hard blue eyes, perched on 
the coal on the tender, held the engine 
operators down to their work, while sway- 
ing drunkenly in her new-found liberty, 
996 romped up the track. 


DUsk was settling down and the sweet 
coolness of the evening gave new life to 
Long Pete, Cheyenne Charley and their 
cohorts as they strolled over to the station 
to see, as Handsome Dick expressed it, 
“ef they could be of any assistance to the 
railroad company.” Long Pete had just 
thoughtfully finished shooting out the tail 
lights of a slowly moving freight train 
“to save the company oil,” as he said, 
when the station operator came, white- 
faced, from his little box office. “Boys,” 
he said incisively, “C. Z. Tower reports « 
wild engine headed this way, runnin’ 
like hell, without orders, and a wild man 
with a big gun on the tender. It’s go6. 
supposed to be haulin’ Number 48. C. 7. 
says ditch her sure, or she'll go clear 
through Number 57 at the summit.” Just 
then the operator’s assistant appeared 
and yelled, “Don’t ditch 996, Murphy 
and his fireman are runnin’ her at the 
point of a gun.” 

“Gents,” said Long Pete, “That human 
bein’ on the tender is our ol’ friend 
Chicago Mike. I’ve got that hunch. 
If we ditch the ol’ jerkwater, ’twill mess 
up Murphy an’ his pal—ef we let ’em go 
through, we'll have a mix-up later on, 
accordin’ to our station operator friend. 
Now if you gents will kindly spread out 
down the track quicker’n lightning, I'l! 
surely stop that cavortin’ steam hoss 
about one mile north of this here city and 
no, damage done. To your hosses, gents, 
an’ see that our ol’ friend Mike is brought 
back to the thirst studio. When he tempts 
Providence and Long Pete by chasin’ 
through this here village a second time, 
it’s up to Providence and Long Pete to 
stop the show.” 
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Glorious May! 


May—the Month of Budding Summerhood, 
of Wild Rose, Golden Broom, Apple Blossom, 


and Alpine Flowers— Come! 


LAN an early vacation this year. May, with its tang and 

zip, its rejuvenating and invigorating temperatures, isn’t 
one bit too early to enjoy this Evergreen Playground. May 
and June are two of the most delightful months of the year 
in this interesting scenic Vacation Land. 


The Evergreen Playground is that section of the Pacific Northwest 
that borders the beautiful inland salt waters of the Puget Sound region 
and British Columbia. It is a wonderful summerland—cool, invigor- 
ating. It is surrounded with snow capped mountain ranges, containing 
tremendous areas of accessible National and State Parks, developed 
for the enjoyment of the people. They contain hotels, chalets and 
government supervised camps, highways and trails. Rainier National 
Park is typical of the attractiveness of this wonderland. 


If you come by rail or steamship, you'll find here motor stages’ 
trolleys, railroads and ferry boats to take you everywhere to places of 
interest and scenic wonders. If you motor up you will travel on the 
longest paved highway in the world through a panorama of loveliness 
that stretches from your door to ours. 


Write for booklet ‘“Touring the Evergreen Playground.’ Address 
Puget Sound and British Columbia, Associated, 213 Chamber of Com- 
merce Building, Seattle, Washington. 


Puget Sound & British Columbia -Associated 


A Non-Profit Organization representing the citizens of 


is TACOMA: SEATTLE: BELLINGHAM 


VICTORIA: VANCOUVER 


.. NO RED TAPE AT THE INTERNATIONAL BORDER... 


~~ a 





Come by 
Rail, Sail or Paved 
Highway 


Special round-trip summer rates by rail 
and steamer from California and East- 
ern points. You can check your car as 
baggage on Pacific Steamship liners 
from California points. The Pacific 
Highway is paved all the way from San 
Diego, with the exception of 95 miles of 
excellent surfaced highway. No irk- 
some regulations at International 
Boundary. 
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The Only Cruise 
to visit 
Australia 
New Zealand 


Tasmania 


Raymond-Whitcomb 
Round the World 


Cruise 


Sailing October 14, 1926 


From Los Angeles — Oct. 29 
From San Francisco—Oct. 31 


Come Round the World and really 
see the world—see the fascinating 
Antipodes as well as the Far East. 


Visit every country at its best & 
most inviting season. 


Sail Westward in Autumn and 
have opportunity for Spring travel 
in Europe before coming home. 


There is only one wayto do this— 
Raymond-Whitcomb Cruise on 
the new Cunarder “Carinthia.” 


Rates $2250 & upward 


Send for the Round the World 
Cruise Book 
CAKK_D 


Midnight Sun Cruise 
The 6th annual Cruise to Iceland, 
North Cape, Fjords, Scandinavian 
Cities & Holland. Sailing June 29th 
for a month of Summer Cruising. 

Rates $800 & upward 


Send for the Midnight Sun Book 
CAKWQASD 


Europe 
Tours of the highest standards in 
Spring & Summer. 
Complete arrangements for indi- 
vidual trips. 
CAM DS 


Raymond & Whitcomb Co. 


657 Market Street, San Francisco 
433 West Fifth Street, Los Angeles 











Away across the desert, the call of the 
locomotive could be heard as the now 
thoroughly frightened engineer whistled 
for a “clear” at Carrizozo. Long Pete 
stood behind a huge beam supporting the 


| water tank with revolver poised, while 
| Doc Martin lay motionless in the rear of 


| Just 


a sand bank near the pumping station on 
the opposite side of the track. These two 
worthies were taking no chances with the 
desperado on the tender of the approach- 
ing engine. 

With the customary caution, Engineer 
Murphy approached Carrizozo station, 
but a cold muzzle pressed back of his ear 
induced him to open the throttle anew. 
then something happened. A 


| series of long, thin flashes on the right and 


left of the locomotive made 996 groan and 


shake as half a dozen bullets bored gaping 
holes in her cylinders and steam chests, 
and huge clouds of hissing vapor poured 
alternately from right and left, as her 
panting heart drove steam, the life blood, 
from her gaping wounds. Pete and Doc 
aimed well; 996 was dead and rolled up 
hill by her own momentum only, thump. 
ing her angry piston-head against the 
dented and fractured wall of the cylinders, 
Number 57 was saved, and no ditching 
was necessary. 

There is little more to tell. Leidstrom, 
covered by the long barrels of half a 
dozen Colts, climbed sullenly down from 
his perch, the tentacles of the law, in the 
person of an officer from Santa Rosa, soon 
clutched him, and the Chicago jail loomed 
darkly. 





Code of Men 


(Continued from page 44) 


scurrying to cover. Only he knew how 
lucky it had been for Pat that Smiling 
Jim had appeared just when he did. 
When the last Box L rider had left him 
far behind, Malata dragged his horse from 
where it had been concealed, and rode off 


| toward Snake Head Falls. 


XVI 
cy: the following morning Smiling Jim 
had just finished his breakfast when 


| Pat came downstairs. Although her pale 


| face reflected the horror of her experience 
| she was quietly determined. 


“Did they find him?” she asked. 

Smiling Jim shook his head. 

“All of the boys haven’t come in yet, 
but it looks like he escaped.” 

“T’m glad I didn’t kill him,” she de- 
clared dispassionately. 

“He couldn’t have been hurt very 


| badly, for he must have ridden straight 


south, faster than any of our men.” 

“T acted like a regular baby last night,” 
she apologized. 

The cattleman grinned. 

“When you went to sleep—I sure car- 


| ried you gentle like.” 


Pat flushed as she answered his banter. 
“Thank you for coming after me—Jim 
—I don’t deserve your protection.” 
“Pat,” he answered joyously, “there 
isn’t anywhere I wouldn’t go to help you.” 
Her answering smile sent the blood 


| pounding through his temples. 


“Tt’s my turn now,” she said hastily. 
“T want you to take me up to Mr. 
Lewis’s camp.” 

‘Do you have to go there?” he heard 
himself asking. 

“T must see Mr. Lewis before you do,” 
Pat explained evading the question. 

Smiling Jim’s brief joy vanished. He 
thought he understood the reason for her 
desire to see Lewis. She wanted to plead 
with the engineer for some sort of a com- 
promise. As Lewis’s promised wife, she 
hoped to intercede for the Box L. 

“You don’t owe us anything, Pat,” he 
answered slowly. 

“But I do,” she insisted. ‘“I’d rather 


you would take me, but if you don’t, I 
must go anyway.” 

“If you must go, I’ll take you,” he 
consented finally. 


Their ride across the Box L range and 
up the narrow trail that led to the Santa 
Fe side of the swinging bridge was made 
in comparative silence. 

Jim turned in his saddle. A few men 
were working on the rock wall being 
erected between the engineer’s camp and 
the lookout point where the Box L men 
had been, but Lewis was not in sight. 

“I can’t let you go over there alone,” 
Pat.” 

“T must,” she insisted desperately. 

“Lewis might not be there,” he re- 
monstrated. 

Before she had a chance to answer, he 
pulled out one of his revolvers and fired 
it into the air. There was a sudden dive 
for cover among the men in sight. With 
a grin, he put his gun back in its holster. 

“That ought to 3 

It did. Lewis himself came, after a few 
minutes had passed. Recognizing the 
visitors, he walked across the bridge. 

“I wanted to see you,” Pat explained. 

“I’m delighted,” Lewis answered. 
“Sorry I'll have to ask you to walk over 
the bridge, though. A horse might be 
able to cross—but it would be dangerous.” 

Pat dismounted promptly and handed 
the reins of her horse to Smiling Jim. 

“I won’t keep you waiting long.” 

The engineer led Pat across the swing: 
ing bridge and to his tent. 


pAt sat down in one of the canvas 


chairs behind the table by the opening.) 
In doing so she placed a barrier between} 
herself and Lewis, and at the same time) 
was conveniently near an escape, should) 


she need one. Lewis, however, treated 
his visitor with the utmost deference. 


“Now, Patricia, was it just a socialp 


call or business?” he asked. 
Pat came directly to the point. 


“Malata tried to kidnap me and take} 


me into Mexico,” she stated quietly, 
watching the engineer’s face intently. 

His surprised start at this information 
was hardly one of indignation. It sug- 
gested uneasy evasion. 

“Malata’s here in camp,” he answered 
slowly. “I already know something of 
the story. But id believe you’re mis- 
taken, Patricia. He told me that he was 
taking you to a safe place where you and 


ring out some one.” [| 
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Circle the United States 


Pacific and Atlantic 
Oceans 


Great Lakes and 
the Gulf of Mexico 


Two Foreign Countries 
14 States 


New York Harbor, 
Puget Sound and 
San Francisco Bay 








This Greatest Summer 
Travel Bargain 


—plan now to take advantage of it in vacation-time this year 


Around the United States for but a few dollars more 
than the roundtrip direct route fare to New York! 


Make it in a few weeks or spend all summer en- 
route; stopover privileges and long return limits 
on your ticket permit your traveling at your own 
convenience and desire. 


Roundtrip summer excursion fares will soon be 
announced. Start when they become effective; 
return anytime before October 31st. 


California 


In California you see San Francisco, Oakland, 
the Golden Gate,—side trips to Lake Tahoe and 
Yosemite National Park—the San Joaquin and 
other beautiful valleys as you travel southward. 
The coast line 100 miles of it along the ocean, 
Santa Barbara, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Hollywood, 
the beaches and the mountains, the orange groves 
and old missions. 

Go on to San Diego and thence over the Carriso 
Gorge to Phoenix, the Apache Trail, the Roosevelt 
Dam, Tucson. 

El Paso offers a sidetrip into old Mexico, Juarez 
being just across the Rio Grande. Then San An- 
tonio, Houston, New Orleans—cities full of 
romance and beauty. 


At Sea 
Go by steamer down the Mississippi, through 
the Gulf of Mexico and northward on the Atlantic 
to New York. 
From there you may enjoy sidetrips to Boston, 
Philadelphia, Washington and Atlantic City. 


Southern Pacific Lines 


Westward you may go through beautiful New 
York State to Albany, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, a 
trip through Canada, and then Detroit and Chi- 
cago. Here are the Great Lakes with all their 
summer fun. 


Milwaukee and Madison, Minneapolis and St. 
Paul—then you may continue westward through 
the United States or Canada. 


The former route takes you through North 
Dakota, Montana—a sidetrip to Yellowstone Park 
—and Idaho to Spokane and Seattle. The latter 
allows you to visit Winnipeg, Lake Louise, Banff, 
Jasper National Park, Mt. Robson, Vancouver and 
Victoria before arriving at Seattle. 


Then Puget Sound, Tacoma—a sidetrip to Mt. 
Rainier National Park,—the great valley of the 
Columbia River, Portland and the green Oregon 
country. In Oregon is Crater Lake. Then south- 
ward through verdant valleys and over tall moun- 
tain ranges to Sacramento and San Francisco. 


Here is the trip of all trips. No matter where 
you live or from where you wish to start you may 
connect with trains which will carry you over the 
Big Circle Trip. 


Low Summer Fares 


Plan now for this most wonderful of all your 
vacations. Make this summer a liberal education 
for your children and yourselves. 


Ask for literature covering this tour of the 
United States. See America First—and see it in 
this easy, comfortable convenient way. 


F. S. McGINNIS 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC MANAGER 
SAN FRANCISCO 





See 


San Francisco 
Oakland 
Berkeley 


Santa Barbara 


Los Angeles 
Pasadena 
Long Beach 
San Diego 
Yuma 
Phoenix 
Tucson 

El Paso 

San Antonio 
Houston 
New Orleans 
New York 
Albany 
Buffalo 
Niagara Falls 
Detroit 
Chicago 
Milwaukee 
Madison 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 
Seattle 
Tacoma 
Portland 
Sacramento 
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Naturally preferred 


AMONG MEN who can well afford) any ciga- 
rette they choose, there is a decided, preference 
for Fatimas. They have learned that to pay 
less is to get less, to pay more, extravagance 





What a whale of a difference just a few cents make 


il 


Liccetr & Myers Tosacco Co. 














| CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





PATENTS 





HELP WANTED 





Patents. Write for free Guide Books, and 
“Record of Invention Blank’’ before disclosing in- 
ventions. 
for our Inspection and Instructions. Free. Terms 
reasonable. Victor J. Evans Co., Hobart mae: 
San Francisco. Main Offices 751 9th, Wash., D. 





Patents. Send for Free Booklet. Highest 
references. Best results. Promptness assured. 
Send model or drawing for examination and . ce 
Watson E. Coleman, Patent Attorney, 644 G. St., 
Washington, D. C 





Inventions Commercialized on cash or 
royalty basis. Patented or unpatented. In business 
24 years. Complete facilities. References. Write 
Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 99 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 


Send model or sketch of your invention | 





Sell Madi- 
Shirts for large Manufacturer 
No capital =a experience required. 


Agents—Write for Free Samples. 
son “‘Better-Made”’ 
direct to wearer. 





Many earn $100 weekly and mus. Madison 
Company, 564 Broadway, New York. 

$20 Daily. World’s greatest seller. eet 
ous 3-IN-1 home necessity. Retails $3.5 Amaz- 


ing plan. 
Company, 


No capital. Write today. 
Middleboro, Mass. 


rd 126 Lobl 





FINAN CIAL 





Foreign Bonds, Stocks, Drafts and Curren- 
cies. All nations. Frank K. Everett Company, 
35 Wall Street, New York City. 


your aunt could wait for me to come and 
get you after our job here at the falls was 
finished. If you want, though, I'll call 
him and you can have it out. If you’re 
right, I’ll certainly break his neck.” 

“No,” Pat replied with a bitter smile, 
“that wasn’t what I came for.” 

Lewis drew a sigh of relief. 

“What do you want?” he asked. 

“Malata told me the real plans behind 
your project,” she stated defantly. 

“What did he tell you?’ 

“He said your only reason for blowing 
up Snake Head Falls was to force Mr. 
Lawson to either sell you the Box L or 
else drive him to bankruptcy, so you 
could buy it.” 

“He lied,” the engineer declared. “You 
know my plans, Patricia. What else 
could you expect of a halfbreed of Ma- 
| lata’s intelligence?” 

Pat’s face did not relent. 

“‘] was sure he was lying,” 
| mitted. 
| “Certainly,” Lewis agreed, some of his 

confidence returning. 

‘““That’s why I came here, to hear you 

say he lied,” she explained. 

“T’m glad you did. You are the one 
| person in the world, Patricia, who must 
| believe in me.” 
| _ “I knew you wanted to be fair with Mr. 
| Lawson,” Pat persisted evenly. 
| . “Haven't I tried to be?” he retorted a 
| 
| 





she ad- 


little uneasily, but still confident. “He 
absolutely refused to codperate with me.” 
“That is what I have told him,” Pat 
asserted, “and he has at last consented to 
| let me try and bring about a compromise.” 
“Tl do the best I can,’’ Lewis prom- 
ised, his face lighting up with triumph. 
“That is the reason I came,” Pat ex- 
plained. “I knew you would.” 
“Sure,” the engineer agreed. 


“HE has agreed to sell you the Box L,’ 

Pat announced, “onthe condition that 
you will pay him the figure set by an im- 
partial committee as to its real value.” 

The engineer’s mouth flew open in in- 
stant consternation. 

“Tl won't,” he snarled. 
price. He can take it.” 

“But I thought you wanted to be fair,” 
she objected. 

“T can’t afford to.” 

“Why not?” she asked calmly. 

For a few seconds the engineer didn’t 
answer. The truth was the only answer 
to her logic. 

“Patricia,” he confessed, making an 
attempt to disarm her further suspicions 
with a display of remorse. ‘The truth is, 
I started this whole project with my own 
money. ‘There’s only one other stock- 
holder and I can’t get any more money 
out of him. If I buy the Box L, I must 
go to the bank and borrow the money to 
make the first payment. Forgive me for 
lying to you, but I didn’t want you to 
know how much this meant to me.’ 

“Then you admit the price you offered 
Mr. Lawson wasn’t fair?” she demanded. 

Lewis abandoned his attempts at de- 
ception. A showdown was the only thing 
left. 

“So,” he sneered, “I’ve got him down 
on his knees! I told him we were going 
to be married, and he figures you can 
persuade me to give up my plans.” 

“You told him that?” Pat gasped. 

Lewis nodded amiably. 


“T’ve set my 
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She turned on him, her eyes blazing. 

“You’re contemptible,” she declared. 

“You’re adorable,” he countered. 

“And first of all,’ Pat continued, “I 
want you to know that Mr. Lawson did 
not know why I was coming here. I 
said he had consented to the plan I out- 
lined to you. He doesn’t even know I 
ever thought of such a plan, but I do 
know that he is fair enough and big 
enough to do what is right.” 

“Listen, Patricia.’”’ Lewis tried to be 


impressive. “You have let him blind 
you. His father was a thief. His father 
stole this land from the Indians. He is 





just as big a thief. He stole your father’s | 


money. Why should you defend a man 
who has robbed you?” 
‘“T won’t ever believe Mr. Lawson took 


a penny that belonged to me or my | 


father,” 
hands clenched. 
believed that.” 

“Then what happened to your father’s 
money?” Lewis asked indulgently. 

“T don’t know,” was Pat’s miserable 
admission. 

“[’m protecting your interests, Patri- 
cia,” Lewis said softly. “Even after I’ve 
driven Lawson into bankruptcy, half of 
everything I have is yours.” 


“T have never honestly 


“Then you're going ahead with your | 


plan to ruin him?” Pat asked brokenly. 


Pat declared vehemently, her | 


ES,” Lewis declared, “and if he tries | 


to stop me, I’ve enough men and the | 


law behind me to blow him and his men 
higher than the rocks of the Falls.” 


“Isn’t there anything that would stop | 


youf” she asked slowly. 
“What, for instance?” 
‘You spoke of marrying me.” 


Pat’s eyes were downcast, her voice a | 


low, choked sob. 


“You aren’t serious, are you, Patri- | 


cia?” he asked tenderly. 


“Why not?” she replied wearily. “It 


would prevent innocent lives from being 
lost. It would prevent you from stealing 
another man’s home. It’s all I have to 
offer. Isn’t it enough?” 

Lewis paced the floor thoughtfully. 

“Patricia,” he coaxed, ‘don’t be 
foolish. Just let things go along as they 
are. We'll be married after I’ve bought 


up the ranch. When I’ve blown up the | 


falls, you can insist on him selling it to | 


me. As a part owner, you'll have a right 
to insist on it. He’ll not be broke, but 
it'll teach him a good lesson.” 

Pat stood up dehantly. 

“You can choose between me and this 
infamous scheme.” 


“But you're deliberately throwing 


away a chance to make a fortune,” he | 
“What do you owe Lawson?” | 


persisted. 


“Td offer as much to protect him as he | 
has risked to protect me,” she declared | 


proudly. 
this scheme, I will marry you.” 

“So!” he whistled. ‘“That’s how the 
land lies. You’re in love with him.” 

“Yes,” she admitted soberly. 

“Shall I go over and report your 
heroic offer, or can you describe it your- 
self?’ Lewis taunted. 

“You'll never dare tell him,” Pat said 
softly. 

“You don’t know me,” Lewis answered. 
“He'll carry that tender story to his 
grave. It’s the last thing he’ll hear. I'll 
arrange to be present.” 


“Tf you will agree to abandon | 
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T is a wonderful vacation land. It not only appeals 
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Californians 

Spent their 1925 vacation 

in Portland and Oregon 
---In the Pacific Northwest. 
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to Californians but to the people of the East and 
Middle West, especially to those who are seeking a cool summer 
climate in which to enjoy their favorite sport or outdoor recreation. 


The open road--the mountains--and evergreen forests call you--- 


To the fly-fisherman, the golfer, the mountain climber, the hiker, 
Oregon is all that can be desired for a summer vacation. 


Oregon is a very beautiful state and in Crater Lake, Oregon Caves, 


Columbia River Highway, Wallowa Lake, and along the Pacific, 
Roosevelt, and The Dalles-California Highways, there is the most 


majestic scenery in America. 


There are cheap lands in Oregon from which an excellent living can be made 
by the dairyman or diversified farmer. The manufacturer and capitalist will 
find unusual opportunities in Portland and the other cities of Oregon. Come 
to this wonderful land for your summer holiday and investigate the many ad- 


vantages Oregon has to offer you. 


Spend your 1926 vacation on the Pacific Coast! 


MAIL COUPON for Information and Illustrated Booklet 


Portland Chamber 


of Commerce. 
Room 601 
Oregon Bldg. 
Portland Oregon. 
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new rail end 
motor way 


California 
a 


Three days pencneipenetered mo- 


tor tour through a region rich in history 
and mystery, the Enchanted Empire. 
Only $45 extra with everything provided 
—meals, lodging, motor transportation. 

Westbound passengers leave trains at 
Las Vegas, New Mex., and join them 
again at Albuquerque, New Mex., three 
days later. Eastbound is just the reverse. 

This unusual tour comprises visits to 
old Santa Fé, also the inhabited Indian 
Pueblos of Tesuque, Santa Clara, San 
Juan, Santo Domingo and other places in 
the Upper Rio Grande Valley, as well as 
the huge ruin of Puyé a cliff pueblo 
twenty centuries old. 

There will be optional side trips and 
“land cruises” in charge of spe- 
cially trained couriers for those 
who wish to extend their travels 
off-the-beaten-path. 

This service will begin May 15, 


1926. Mail this 








| and distorted face appeared in the 
} crevice. 


| saddle to answer Pat’s warning cry, the 











Mr. W. J. Black, Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. 
1114-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


DD SN BD iia ois nsec secsnncnsece stag soseopeces 
this summer and would be glad to receive detailed 
information about the Indian-detour. 














“Then you refuse?’ she asked. 

“T don’t believe in love in a hut,” 
Lewis retorted. ‘There’ll be plenty of 
time to talk about love when I get 
through.” 

Pat faced him defiantly. Her face was 
scarlet, but her voice was steady. 

“I’m glad,” she said simply. “Not that 
he will ever know. But I’ve offered 
everything I had. Now I’m going back 
and help him fight. You coward!” 

She walked out of his tent and through 
the camp, her quivering chin held high, 
neither looking to right nor left. Smiling 
Jim was waiting at the end of the bridge. 
After one keen glance at her set face, he 
silently helped her mount and led the 
way down the trail. 

They rode slowly, hardly as fast as a 
man could walk. About half a mile 
south of the bridge, their trail led close 
to the edge of the river canon. Across 
the boiling water, the Snake Hills rose in 
an abrupt towering ridge. 

For an instant something glittered on 
the ridge. Smiling Jim, staring straight 
ahead, plodded on without noticing, but 
the sudden brilliance caught Pat’s atten- 
tion. A polished gun barrel, trained on 
them from a rocky crevice, caught the 
sun’s rays and sparkled a sinister warning. 

“Jim!” Pat gave a strangled cry. 

Even as she spoke, Malata’s blackened 


As Smiling Jim twisted round in the 


rifle belched forth a tongue of flame. 
Without a sound, the rancher slumped 
out of his saddle to the ground. 

For a few seconds Malata leered tri- 
umphantly at where his victim had 
fallen, waiting for a second shot. When 
he was apparently satisfied that this was 
not going to be necessary, his harsh 
laugh re-echoed up and down the river 
as he ducked back under cover. 


A POOL of blood slowly widened in the 
dust under Smiling Jim’s head. His 
big black horse, “Buck,” stood trembling 
with terror, held by the cattleman whose 
hand was still clenched over the bridle 
rein. Pat’s pony whinnied questioningly. 

It was this wondering whimper that 
brought Pat from her paralyzed inaction. 
Quickly dismounting, she unloosened 
Smiling Jim’s hold on the reins of his 
horse, and led Buck to where his pawing 
hoofs could not endanger the fallen man. 

Then, with her brain still stunned and 
numb with horror, she dropped to the 
trail by Smiling Jim’s side and tenderly 
pillowed his bleeding head in her lap. 

The bullet had struck him over the 
forehead, plowing an ugly gash over his 
head. With a ridiculously small hand- 
kerchief, Pat tried to stop the flow of 
blood. Dry, tearless sobs shook her 
body as she dabbed at the wound. 

“Better let me help you, Miss.” 

It must have been some time later. 
Pat’s handkerchief was merely a clot of 
blood, and Smiling Jim’s head had 
almost ceased bleeding. 

An apologetic cowpuncher, the owner 
of the voice, smiled reassuringly at her 
blank answering stare. 

“‘He’s dead,” she moaned. ; 

“Maybe not.” The newcomer knelt 
by the cattleman’s side and laid a grimy 
ear on the wounded man’s chest. “Nope,” 
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Prettier EYES 
Reward this Care 


A few drops of Murine, night and 
morning, are sufficient to keep your 
EYES always clear, bright and 
healthy. Itsoothesandrefreshes EYES 
wearied by reading, sewing or office 
work—relieves the irritation caused 
by exposure to sun, wind and dust. 
Write Murine Co., Dept. 32,Chicago, 
for free book on Eye Beauty. 
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We hear a great deal 
about close harmony 
these days—on the 
stage,in the movies, 
over the radio, But in 
music and sentiment, 
appreciationand under- 
standing, nothing can 
equal the close harmo- 
ny enjoyed by those 
who play the Hohner 


Hohner Harmonicas are 
| a joy to play and a joy to 
| listen to. Played alone, or 
\ in conjunction with other 
i musical instruments, they 
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er all that is best in music, 
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he announced cheerfully, “it’s weak, but | 
it’s still pumpin’.” | 

“Who are you?” Pat demanded fear- | 
fully, jealously shielding Smiling Jim. | 

‘Well, ma’am,” said the cowpuncher, | 
“T was intended to respond to the name of 
Porter Emerson James, accordin’ to my 
mother’s best meas’ments, but I jis’ 
drifted into jumpin’ whenever any one 
yelled ‘Dutch’ at me.” 

Recognition slowly penetrated her 
dazed mind. 

“You’re dead too,” she cried, panic 
stricken. 

“Me?” Dutch protested piously. “I’ve 
been guilty of most everything else, 
ma’am, except dyin’. I’m plumb shore 
I aint dead.” 

‘But you are,” she insisted hysterically. 
“I saw them hang you in Sanchez.” | 

“No ma’am, they didn’t,” he cor- | 
rected. “But they would of hanged me | 
if Jim Lawson hadn’t saved my life. | 
They was all ready to hist when Jim 
rode up and threatened to shoot the first 
man that yanked on the rope. He give 
me back my guns and told me to beat it. 

I come near bein’ a ghost that day, but 
Jim saved me.” 


THE wild look was slowly vanishing 
from Pat’seyes. Her voice was rapidly 
returning to its normal pitch. 

; _— nodded in the direction of the | 

“alls. 

“I’m through up there,” he explained. 
“Let me help you take him to his home.” 

“No,” Pat refused. 

_ “You're killin’ him, then,” Dutch said 
firmly. “He’ll die certain if we don’t get 
"im to a doctor.” 

He had at last touched the right 
chord. Pat sank back in surrender. 

_As gently as possible he lifted Smiling 
Jim and carried him over to the side of 
the trail. The cattleman hung limp in 
his arms as though dead. 

“Bring yore pony up even with us and 
hold him, ma’am,” Dutch directed. 

It was useless to try and get the 
wounded man erect in the saddle, and it 
was only after two or three attempts that 
Dutch finally managed to get him thrown 
across the pony’s back at all. 

“Are you strong enough 
ma’am?” he asked. 

“T think so.” 

“Try and get on Jim’s horse, then,” 
Dutch directed, ‘and ride for help.” 

The smell of blood on her clothes drove 
the big black farther down the trail when 
she approached, but by coaxing him Pat 
finally caught one of the dangling reins. 

“You'll do everything you can, won’t 
vou?” she pleaded pitifully from the 
saddle. 

“Put yore last cent on me, ma’am,” 
Dutch promised. “I'll git him in, if I 
have to carry him.” 

She cut Buck across the neck with the 
reins and headed down the twisting trail 
toward the Box L. Dutch whistled in 
speechless amazement as she clattered off. 

“Hell,” he swore, “how’ll I ever get 
both of ’em in? She’ll be pitched off be- | 
fore she gits halfway down.” 

But she wasn’t. 

Squat had just arrived from the south, 
and the whole bunkhouse was turned out | 
to enlighten him with what had happened | 
during his absence, when Pat rode in. | 
“Get a wagon.” She slid off the horse | 

' 


to ride, 
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Finest 


Summerland 


Visit It This Year 


A rare experience is in store for you who love the Great = 


Near to You is the World’s 





Out-of-Doors—mountains, valleys, canyons, camping, ocean 
bathing, sailing, motoring and golf. See coupon below. 


ERE are the advantages of all resorts in 

one—where you choose your recreation 
according to the day’s most urgent whim and 
are never disappointed by the weather! 


For this is Southern California—rainless 
during summer, yet with delightfully cool 
days and nights throughout the summer sea- 
son. U. S. Government records of the average 
mean temperatures in Los Angeles, for in- 
stance, for the past 49 years are as follows: 
49 Junes have averaged 66 degrees; 49 Julys, 
70; 49 Augusts, 71; 49 Septembers, 69. And 
the warmer days are never sultry because 
humidity is always low. 

In such a land your sport is always at its 
best and your opportunities are practically 
boundless, 

A new environment, a new topography, 
new sights, new interests, offer here that 
complete change which benefits so many 
people. Orange groves, old Spanish Mis- 
sions, a great desert resembling Sahara, , 
rich valleys, mountains rising up 10,000 
feet and more, strange treesand unusual 
vegetation add variety to charm. 

5000 miles of wonderfully paved mo- 
tor roads run through it all. 

Great wide ocean beaches lure you, 
camping sites in vast wildernesses ex- 
cite the fisherman and hunter. 


In fact, a thousand things to see and doare 
here accessible. 

We have prepared probably the most com- 
plete book ever published on the subject of 
vacation opportunities which we will gladly 
send you free. It tells about this great play- 
ground as we could never do it in an an- 
nouncement such as this. 

Get it now, before you make your reserva- 
tions elsewhere. Decide after reading it where 
you'll go this year. 

Living costs, hotel and boarding rates and 
rents are very reasonable. 

Low round trip fares on all railroads are 
in effect from May 15th until October 31st. 
Ask your nearest railroad or steamship ticket 
agent or your automobile club to tell you all 
about this land and how easy it is to get there. 

Come via Los Angeles, return by way of 
Santa Barbara, San Francisco, Tacoma, Spo- 

kane, Portland, Oakland and Seattle. 
g.. See the Great Pacific Coast in one 
‘ - memorable trip. Mail coupon now. 
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The city of Los Angeles, with a population of well 

over a million, is the largest city on the Pacific 

Coast and is the hub of one of the country’s 
Aer! ' 
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The growth, wealth and marvelous resources of 
Southern California are indicated by the follow- 
ing facts and figures pertaining to the County 


Aut-Year Crus or SouTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Dept. P-4, Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 
Los Angeles, California. 

Please send me your free booklet about Southern California vaca- 
tions. Also booklets telling especially of the attractions and oppor- 
tunities in the counties which I have checked : 





of Los Angeles alone: CO Los Angeles C0 San Bernardino 
Value of Agricultural and Live oO Orange 0 Santa Barbara 
Stock Products (1925)... . $85,912,744 0 Riverside 0 Ventura 

Value of Citrus Products (1925). 23,241,503 
Oil Production (1925).......... EM incidence caccddbniedcdaccacvenchheueienheeeseuaucaaas 
Harbor Imports (1924-25)...... 
Harbor Exports (1924-25). .... Street 

Tota Harbor Tonnage...... 22,268,421 
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A producing season of 365 days a year permitting 





year ‘round crops. 
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Murmur of rippling waves in your ears 
as you wake. Cool breeze stirring palms out- 
side your window. Golden dawn on clouds 
ind flashing sea. A new day—in Hawaii— 
ind you keen for adventure. 

A dash into the tingling surf puts you on 
edge. Golden papaya or juicy pineapple and 
Hawaiian coffee for breakfast. How fresh 
and clean the air! 

What to do? Golf in color-splashed Nuu- 
anu Valley? A motor trip mountainward to 
wind-swept Pa/i, or around the island ? Shop- 
ping in Oriental bazaars? A bout with an 
outrigger canoe? Day-dreaming under a 
shady hau tree? Or by steamer through 
island channels to Hawaii’s volcanic Na- 
tional Park; and to Maui or Kauai? These 
and a hundred others for your choosing. 

You’ 1] want all the time you can spare, 
but 4 or § weeks and $400 to $500 from 
the Pacific Coast will do it. You’ll enjoy 





the calm voyage, 5 or 6 days direct to Hon- | 


olulu from Los Angeles, San Francisco, Se- 
attle, Vancouver or Victoria, B. C. No 
passports, interpreters or red tape—Hawaii 
is U.S. soil, a full-fledged Territory. 

For illustrated, descriptive information ask 
yournearestrailway , steamshiportravelagent, 


or— 





215 McCann Bipc., 451 Montcomery Sr., 
San FRANCISCO 


or 344 Fort St., HONOLULU, Hawarr, U.S.A 
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into Bart’s waiting arms. “He’s shot. 
Get a doctor.” 

There was a moment of stunned silence. 

“Malata shot him. A cowboy’s bring- 
ing him home.” 

Still struggling to speak, she fainted. 

“Gosh Almighty! Get goin’!’’ Bart 
shouted. “Ike! Go for Burnbridge.” 

Squat took Pat’s dead weight from the 
foreman’s arms and carried her off to the 
house, while the Box L was instantly 
converted into a bedlam of frantic men, 
bent on rescue and revenge. 


XVII 
ILL he live, Doctor?” 


It was Pat speaking. 

Doctor Burnbridge, Eli Waltham, Pat, 
Mrs. Graves, Mammy Jane and Bart 
stood grouped round the bed in the big 
front room of the ranch house where 
Smiling Jim lay unconscious. 

The old doctor had just finished dress- 
ing the wound. Fussing over the surgical 
instruments that littered the bedside 
table, he took his time about answering 
Pat’s question. 

“All depends,” he remarked finally. 

“On what?” Eli growled. 

“For one thing, on how hard his head 
is,’ Burnbridge retorted. 

“The bullet plowed along his skull 
without penetrating. If he can stand the 
concussion, he may get all right.” 

“His head’s hard enough.” Eli glared 
belligerently at Pat as he spoke. “If I 
could have pounded some advice through 
it he’d never have got into this fix.” 

Pat flushed and turned away. 

The old doctor observed her actions, 
and looked sav agely at Waltham. 

“Miss Graves,” he remarked, ‘‘Eli’s 
tongue is loose at both ends. A few of us 
know it seldom says what he actually 
means.” 


“But it is my fault,” Pat answered 


miserably. 

“You aren’t to blame,” Waltham 
mumbled, regretting already his out- 
burst. “‘Jim’s got none to blame but 


himself. He deliberately misled you, in 
spite of all the advice I offered.” 
“What are you talking about, 
way! ?” the old doctor demanded. 
“About him bringing her out here, 
thinking she had an estate waiting” 
“Humph,” Burnbridge grunted. 
“Won’t one of you please tell me the 
truth now?” Pat pleaded. 


any- 


“What is it you want to know?” 
Burnbridge asked. 
“Everything,” Pat answered. ‘Why 


my father died here. How he came to 
be here. I want to know every detail.” 

“Keep out of this, Eli.” Burnbridge 
silenced the lawyer’s effort to interrupt. 
“T can tell you everything Jim knows 
himself, Miss Graves. Your father was 
unconscious when I arrived. I heard 
every word he spoke. He died an hour 
or so after I got here.” 

The old doctor turned to Bart. 

“What happened before I came that 
night, Bart?” 

“T was over at the bunkhouse watching 
the storm from one of the windows, when 
I saw Buck come staggering up the road, 
carryin’ double. We met him at the 
gate.” The foreman turned respectfully 
to Pat. “Your father slid off out of Jim’s 
arms into mine. We carried him into this 
room. According to Jim, he’d found him 
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REDUCED FREIGHT RATES 


Through Car Service on Household Goods and Automobiles 
From and to all parts of the East. Consult our nearest office before 
shipping. Cars carefully loaded and unloaded by experienced me: 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT COMPANY 

203 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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walking along the Santa Fe road, hunting 
for the Box L. Then we sent for Doc.” 

“Jim asked me who he was,” Burn- 
bridge said, taking up the story. “I'd 
never seen the man before either. About 
that time your father rallied and spoke. 
He introduced himself as the lawyer 
who'd helped Jim’s father win an acci- 
dent case in New York. Some newsboy 
got killed.” 

“T’ve heard my father speak of it,” 
Pat interrupted. 

“Well, according to the story your 
father told, Miss Graves, he was broke, 
dying, and without friends. Jim’s father 
had once told him the Box L was always 
open to him. He had nowhere else to 
come.” 

“But what about the money he took 
when his business sold before 
New York?” Mrs. Graves asked sharply. 

The old doctor faced her grimly. 

“Madam, I can tell you what you wish 
to know. In the first place, do you know 
W hy your husband committed suicide?’ 

“How did you know—?” faltered Mrs. 
Graves, staggered by the sudden inquiry. 

“That is one of the things Graves told 
us before he died.” 

“Why?” The query was put slowly. 


Ove extravagance drove him to mis- 
appropriate the funds of an estate he | 


and his brother were administering. Miss 
Graves’ father discovered what had hap- 
pened, helped make good the loss from 
his own pocket, but your husband’s con- 
science drove him to a suicide’s grave.” 

“T can’t believe it,” Mrs. Graves 
whispered brokenly, her face ashen. 

“Also,” Burnbridge continued, making 
no effort to spare her feelings, “you 
should know that your brother-in-law 
gave you the major portion of what the 
law business was sold for. He brought 
only a minor amount west with him.” 

“He should have told me,’’ Mrs. 
Graves complained bitterly. 

“You’re talkin’ pretty 
Waltham broke in. 

Burnbridge ignored the lawyer’s re- 
monstrance. 

“Please go on,” Pat urged. 

The old lawyer’s grim face softened. 

“What money your father did bring 
with him he lost in some crooked mining 
deal in Denver. Some one skinned him 
out of every cent. He came to the Box 
L broke, to beg for a home for you and 
for himself. I heard Jim promise him 
just before he died that you would be 
taken care of. That’s all the story.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me this when I 
came to you?” Pat asked Waltham. 

“How could I?’ he protested. “I 
didn’t know anything about it. All I 
knew was that Jim announced he was 
going back East to bring Milton Graves’ 
orphan back to the Box L and give her a 
home. All I knew about you was infor- 
mation gotten from a picture your father 
carried in his wallet.” 

Pat’s eyes were shining through her 
tears. 

“T’ve been such a little fool.” 

A broken sob from a chair over in the 
corner of the room caused them to turn. 
It was Mrs. Graves, crying softly, un- 
noticed. Pat went quickly to her aunt’s 
side and led her out of the room. 

Waltham was angry. 

‘*You’re a fine specimen to wear pants,” 


plain, Doc,” 





he left | 
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Round Trip 
from Chicago 
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The trip of a life- , 


I nexpensit e Inspiring 


HE WEST is full of wonders. From 

our own front steps—from the 
very instant of your decision— starts 
the great experience of the Pacific Coast 
Empire Tour—6,000 glorious miles 
of travel adventure unsurpassed in the 
whole world. 

The land is yours. Come and possess 
it this year in actual experience—forever 
in your memories. You will be a happier 
individual—a prouder American. The 
glory of the Great Plains—the distant 
ranch-house tucked among the foothills 
—Denver, where the Rockies spear the 
sunsets, Royal Gorge, the Great Salt Lake 
with its city and tabernacle, picturesque 
Reno, Lake Tahoe in the High Sierra 
or Feather River Canyon all bring you 
direct to San Francisco by the Overland 
Routes. Yellowstone National Park in 
Wyoming, Glacier and Rainier National 
Parks in Washington; the lordly Olym- 
pics seen across Puget Sound; Spokane, 
Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland, rich in 
interests and romance, Columbia River 
Highway and the unbelievable blues of 
Crater Lake in Oregon—lead into Cali- 
fornia by the northern route.Or you may 
come the southern way through a choice 
of routes that include Zion National 
Park, Grand Canyon, and the Apache w 
Trail in Arizona and Carrizo Gorge 
in Old Mexico below the Califor- 
nia line, and return, after your 
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Delightful 


California vacation, through the fir-clad 
mountains of the Pacific Northwest. 


Spend your Vacation in California 


Your California Summer Vacation will 
be a revelation in new enjoyments and 
recreations. First, San Francisco, Amer- 
ica’s coolest summer city—Chinatown 
—quaint foreign restaurants—many fine 
hotels with reasonable rates—20 golf 
courses (two municipal)—smart shops 
—dozens of day-trips by land and water 
—ocean shore drives along the Pacific 
and direct service to Hawaii and the 
Orient. Then California’s four famous 
National parks—Yosemite, Lassen, Se- 
quoia and General Grant— Lake Tahoe 
and Feather River Canyon—150 miles 
of Giant Redwood Highway—the Mis- 
sion Trail of the Padres, Los Angeles, 
San Diego, magnificent ocean beaches, 
historic Monterey Peninsula and 17- 
Mile Drive—geysers—petrified forest— 
Russian River summerland— 40,000 
miles of improved highway—thousands 
of delightful resorts and camps,—every- 
where the California spirit of play and 
everywhere new interests! 

Write today for ‘California Wonder 
Tours,’’ sent on request. And ask your 
nearest railroad agent for picture book- 

lets and full alenaiinn about your 
Pacific Coast Tour. Come this year. 
Address your inquiry to: 


Headquarters, San Francisco 
140 Montgomery Street, Room 509 
Please send me the booklet 
“California Wonder Tours” 
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The Roosevelt 

New York City, N.Y. é 
The Benjamin Franklin f 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Olympic 

Seattle, Washington 

The Bancroft 

Worcester, Mass. 

The Ten Eyck 

Albany, N.Y. 

The Utica 

Utica, N. Y. 

The Onondaga 

Syracuse, N.Y. 

The Rochester 

Rochester, N. Y. k 
The Seneca 

Rochester, N. Y. 

The Niagara 

Niagara Falls, N.Y. 
The Lawrence 

Erie, Pa. 

The Portage 

Akron, Obio 

The Durant 

Flint, Michigan 

The Robert Treat 
Newark, N. J. 

The Alexander Hamilton 
Paterson, N. J. 

The Stacy-Trent 
Trenton, N. J. 

The Penn-Harris 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

The Mount Royal 
Montreal, Canada 
King Edward 

Toronto, Canada 

Royal Connaught 
Hamilton, Canada 
The Clifton 

Niagara Falls, Canada 
Prince Edward 
Windsor, Canada 

The Admiral Beatty 
St. John, N. B. 


Pri 


Affiliated 
American Hotels Corp. 
Operating Modern Hotels 
in Intermediate Cities 
U2. i. TF. 7. 


Operating System of Famous 
old world Hotels 








UNITED HOTELS 


HE greeting to our guests 

when they’re called, isn’t a 
mechanical mumble or a hurried 
formality. 


It has that pleasant courtesy of 
tone which helps to make your 
stay that much more enjoyable. 
For a good hotel doesn’t stop at 
being good just in its special fea- 
tures. It’s good right down to the 
smallest detail. 


Whenever you stop at a United 
Hotel—expect that agreeable peo- 
ple will always be ready to serve 
you and to do it pleasantly. 





Company of America 























SUNSET 
for May, 


The 
Travel Number, 


will contain, among others 
the following features: 


‘‘The Hidden Heart 


of Havana’’ 
by Katharine Haviland Taylor 
Havana as it looks to the traveler 
who avoids the big hotels and gets 
below the surface—next to the 
people themselves. 


‘‘The Passenger List’’ 
by Wallace Smith 

A humorous sketch of trials and 

troubles at sea and on land. _IIlus- 

trated by the author. 


‘‘The Disappearing 
Alaskan’’ 


by Barrett Willoughby 
The story of the Thlingets—the 
fast-vanishing older Alaskans— 
and their arts and crafts, by a 
writer who has made Alaska pecu- 
liarly her own. 


In SUNSET for MAY—Out APRIL 15th 


| 
| 








To Cover Your Walls 
With Pictures Use 
Moore Push-Pins 


Glass Heads—Steel Points 
Moore Push-less Hangers 

Securely Hold Heavy Pictures 
10c pkts. Everywhere 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO.., Phila., Pa. 

























The 
Vanishing 
American 


ZANE GREY’S New Novel 
A stirring novel of the Indian in his 
last defense of his heritage. Thrill- 
ing incidents, a rare and lovely ro- 
mance, a glowing panorama of the 
west. Read and own this book. 
Illustrated. $2.00 at bookstores. 
HARPER & BROTHERS 
Publishers since 1817 New York 














he upbraided the old doctor. “If you cut 
like you talk, I’ll be much obliged if 
alll don leave me alone when it comes 
time for me to kick off.” 

“S-s-sh.” The doctor’s eyes were on 
his patient. 

Smiling Jim’s face twitched spasmodi- 
cally, and he moaned slightly. Burn- 
bridge tiptoed over to the bed. 

“Is he worse, Doc?” Bart whispered 
hoarsely. 

Smiling Jim suddenly began to mum- 
ble meaningless, jumbled phrases. 

“Get out.” Burnbridge indicated Wal- 
tham and Bart. “I wish I had a nurse.”’ 

“Can’t Mammy Jane and I take care 
of him?” Pat asked from the doorway. 

The old doctor looked at her critically. 

“You'll have to,” he admitted. “By 
the time we could get one here, Jim 
would either be out of danger or dead.” 

Pat caught her breath sharply. 

“He won’t die, will he?” 

“Course not, honey,” Mammy Jane 
soothed her. “We’se gonna pull him 
back across the river.” 

“We'll be waitin’ outside if we're 
needed,” Waltham promised. “You 
don’t need anything from Sanchez?” 

Burnbridge silently shook his head. 
As the foreman and the old lawyer filed 
out of the room, Pat came over to the 
bedside. Smiling Jim’s long arm came 
restlessly from under the bed covers and 
moved vaguely toward his head. Pat 
caught the wavering hand and drew it 
away. With a sigh he suddenly relaxed. 

The old doctor nodded approvingly. 

“Have you had anything to eat today?” 
he questioned. 

“No,” Pat admitted, “but that doesn’t 
matter.” 

“Go fix something for her, Mammy 
Jane,” Burnbridge ordered. “Our battle 
is just starting, and we’re liable to need 
all the strength we'can get.” 

(TO BE CONCLUDED) 


The 
Book Corner 


(Continued from page 45) 





consular duties in Crefeld, in Glasgow and 
in London. 

The compiler and editor, Mr. Geoffrey 
Harte, offers the “Letters,” as supplying 
in a degree “what may have been lackin 
in the various works dealing with his life,” 
and this they do remarkably well. Chiefly 
do they seem to make more clear the inner 
personality of the man, which has been 
not only much obscured but actually mis- 
interpreted due to the emphasis _neces- 
sarily laid upon simple facts by his biog- 
raphers who, it is admitted, found con- 
siderable difficulty in reconstructing the 
life of a man so averse as Bret Harte to 
personal publicity of any sort. 

It is, evidently, in these letters and the 
accompanying sympathetic, running per- 
sonal comment of their editor and com- 
‘piler that we touch, practically for the 
first time, the real Bret Harte and the 
book will prove not merely a supplement 
to previous biographical accounts, but the 
key to the mind and to the heart of the 
man as his friends knew him. 
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The Gasoline 


Spring Calls from the Out-of-Doors 


| time for motor “week-ends.” 


Rolling foothills—full-running streams—blossoming orchards—booming 
shorelines. 

Or, if you prefer —old forts, mills and missions,—those spots of historic 
interest and romantic suggestion. They are yours, if you heed the call 
of Spring. 

Start with a tankful of “Red Crown”—the gasoline of quality — and 
when you fill again turn in at a “Red Crown” sign. Then you'll be 
assured of maximum mileage and full power all the way. 

You'll have no trouble finding “Red Crown” along your route, wher- 
ever it may be. Just look for the “Red Crown” sign—at Standard Oil 
Service Stations and at dealers. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(California) 
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Toasting brings out the hidden 
flavor of the world’s finest tobaccos. 
A combination millions cant resist. 


LUCKY STRIKE 


“IT’S TOASTED” 
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